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SociaAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
By GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


ies a decade or more, anthropologists in other countries have privately 
expressed an increasingly ambivalent attitude toward recent trends in 
British anthropology—a curious blend of respect and dissatisfaction. It is 
high time that the reasons for this attitude be subjected to analysis. An 
opportunity to do so is presented by the publication of African Systems of 
Kinship and Marriage,‘ which contains an ambitious 85-page introduction 
by Radcliffe-Brown, the acknowledged dean of the group, and substantial 
contributions by nearly all of its leading members—Evans-Pritchard, Forde, 
Fortes, Gluckman, Kuper, Nadel, Richards, Schapera, and Wilson. When 
this volume is carefully analyzed in relation to previous works by the same 
authors, the reasons for both aspects of the ambivalent attitude emerge with 
some clarity. 

On the positive side, the ethnographic contributions to the volume reveal 
without exception a very high level of professional competence in field research 
and in the analysis of social structural data, equalled only by the work of the 
very best men in other countries. They will be indispensable to all Africanists 
and will be greeted by students of comparative social institutions as a valuable 
addition to the descriptive literature. As an example of how factual knowledge 
has been expanded we may cite the contributions of Fortes to this symposium? 
and to an earlier one.’ In the one he corrects Rattray by showing that patri- 
lineal exogamy among the Ashanti extends only to quinary relatives and not 
to the entire n/oro group, and in the other he clarifies satisfactorily for the 
first time the complex situation in the same tribe with respect to residence 
rules and household composition. 

Theoretical as well as factual knowledge is advanced. Nearly every con- 
tributor calls attention to internal relationships between structure and 
behavior or between different aspects of structure in the groups studied as 
suggestive of broader scientific generalizations. These suggestions are invari- 


1 Radcliffe-Brown and Forde, 1950. 
2 [bid., pp. 252-284. 3 Fortes, 1949a. 
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ably thoughtful, whatever their ultimate validity may prove to be. Particu- 
larly impressive, for example, is the analysis by Richards‘ of the matrilineal 
systems which stretch across the continent from the mouth of the Congo to 
the Zambezi delta, together with her suggested correlations between bride- 
price, rule of residence, relative authority of father or husband and maternal 
uncle, and form of political organization. 

Analysis of their content reveals that the African articles are particularly 
complete on unilinear and local aggregations of kinsmen and that property 
and inheritance are covered unusually well. In general, however, they present 
a less well-rounded picture of the systems they describe than do comparable 
works by other ethnographers.’ Of the various contributors, for example, 
only Gluckman (Lozi) and Kuper (Swazi) give complete data on patterned 
behavior between kinsmen; only Forde (Yak6) and Richards (Bemba) 
specify clearly the relative frequency of intracommunity and intercommunity 
marriages; only Forde (Yak6), Kuper (Swazi), and Wilson (Nyakyusa) 
satisfactorily equate family types with occupancy of dwellings and compounds; 
and only Fortes (Ashanti), Gluckman (Lozi and Zulu), Kuper (Swazi), Schapera 
(Tswana), and Wilson (Nyakyusa) indicate precisely which first cousins are 
marriageable and which are prohibited mates. 

This does not mean that the omitted aspects of these social systems are 
neglected, for they have often been described in previous works or will be 
covered in subsequent ones. The seeming incompleteness merely reflects an 
increasing tendency on the part of British social anthropologists to fractionate 
their descriptions and analyses of social systems. Firth was able to give a well- 
rounded and satisfying account of the social organization of Tikopia, as well 
as much other valuable information, in a single volume.® Fortes, however, 
requires two volumes’ to analyze Tallensi kinship structure alone. Evans- 
Pritchard parcels out information with an even more niggardly hand. His 
much admired earlier analysis of Nuer lineages,* he now informs us,° is not 
to be relied upon by students of kinship because he was then concerned 
exclusively with political structure and said nothing about ‘small lineages 
which have fewer branches and less depth than the dominant clans.’”’ The 
apparent inconsistency of this fractionating tendency with functional theory 
could readily be corrected by prefacing a partial description with a brief 
statement indicating how its matter integrates with the total culture. This 
would make it possible to use a source with confidence before the author’s 
bibliography is complete. 

Nonetheless, the descriptive and analytical writing of the British social 
anthropologists attains an average level of ethnographic competence and 


* Radcliffe-Brown and Forde, pp. 207-251. 5 E.g., the contributors in Eggan, 1937. 
® Firth, 1936. 7 Fortes, 1945, 1949. 8 Evans-Pritchard, 1940. 
® Radcliffe-Brown and Forde, 1950, pp. 360-361. 
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theoretical suggestiveness probably unequalled by any comparable group 
elsewhere in the world. This explains and justifies the respect so widely 
accorded them. Offsetting these merits, however, are a number of special 
limitations which many professional colleagues abroad find difficult to under- 
stand and impossible to defend. 

The British social anthropologists, in the first place, do not concern them- 
selves with the entire range of cultural phenomena but concentrate exclu- 
sively on kinship and subjects directly related thereto, e.g., marriage, property, 
and government. To be sure, some of them, like Richards,'® have dealt with 
economics and others, like Evans-Pritchard," with religion. Nevertheless, it is 
an incontrovertible fact that such major aspects of culture as technology, 
folklore, art, child training, and even language are almost completely neglected. 

A second limitation is geographical. For a generation hardly a single 
professional British ethnographer has worked with any society not located in 
a British colonial dependency. The authors of the volume under consideration 
are, strictly speaking, not Africanists but Anglo-Africanists. Though the 
editors claim™ that ‘“‘the chief varieties of kinship organization occurring in 
trans-Saharan Africa are illustrated and considered,” in actual fact only 
Richards has crossed a political boundary—to examine the structures of a 
group of tribes in the Belgian Congo. 

A third limitation, related to the foregoing, is an almost complete dis- 
interest in general ethnography—difficult to account for in a country which 
has produced a Tylor and a Frazer. Of the two or three thousand primitive 
societies in the world whose cultures have been recorded, the British social 
anthropologists as a group reveal a concern with and knowledge of not more 
than thirty. These include: (1) the Ashanti, Bemba, Lozi, Nuba, Nuer, 
Nyakyusa, Swazi, Tswana, Yaké, and Zulu, on which new or additional origi- 
nal materials are presented in the recent African volume; (2) the Azande, 
Tallensi, and a few other African societies previously studied by the same 
authors or congenial colleagues; (3) the societies of Malaya and Oceania de- 
scribed by such other British social anthropologists as Bateson, Firth, Fortune, 
and of course Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown; and (4) the Nayar of India 
and the Minangkabau of Sumatra, whose exceptionally weak conjugal bonds 
have apparently drawn special attention to them. This restriction of interest, 
it should hastily be added, does not apply to Gluckman or Richards, who 
manifest a definite concern with the regional distribution of the social systems 
they describe, nor to Forde, who has shown a broad ethnographic orientation 


” Richards, 1932, 1939. “ Evans-Pritchard, 1937 

 Radclifie-Brown and Forde, 1950, p. vi. 

‘8 Forde, 1934. This interest is continued in his editorship of the important current series 
entitled Ethnographic Survey of Africa. 
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With these exceptions, however, the ethnographic knowledge of the Anglo- 
Africanists appears to be confined almost exclusively to the earlier sources 
on the tribes they themselves have studied and to the works of their contem- 
porary British colleagues. They pay no attention to the descriptive literature 
on French West and Equatorial Africa, Liberia, Ethiopia, and (except Rich- 
ards) the Belgian Congo, to the abundant German sources on Tanganyika, 
Cameroon, Angola, and (except Gluckman) South West Africa, or even to 
sources in English on British-ruled peoples whom they have not personally 
investigated. Sometimes important ethnographies in a foreign language are 
ignored even when they deal with the same people. Thus no British student of 
the Yao (even Richards) appears to have consulted the quite useful mono 
graph by Weule.“ To the primitive world outside of Africa and the British 
domains in the Pacific there appears only an occasional oblique and often 
superficial reference, e.g., in the African symposium to the Hopi, the Ge, 
and the Bush Negroes. With this neglect of ethnography is associated, of 
course, a very weak comparative interest. 

The British social anthropologists, in the fourth place, are as indifferent 
to the theoretical as to the descriptive writings of their colleagues in other 
lands. They refer repeatedly to one another on theoretical issues but almost 
never cite an anthropologist from continental Europe, the United States, or 
even the British dominions. In the African volume, for example, the only 
non-British theorist whose views are seriously discussed is Loeb. 

A fifth blind spot is the almost complete disinterest in history. This stems 
in part from Malinowski but even more directly from Radcliffe-Brown, who 
has reiterated his opposition to history for more than a quarter century," 
though he has sought to disguise it by directing his shafts only at ‘“pseudo- 
history” with verbal bows to “genuine history” (equally unused in actual 
fact). British social anthropology has traditionally been concerned only with 
the synchronic analysis of functional interrelationships, never with the 
diachronic derivation of the latter. Schapera’s contribution” to the recent 
African volume constitutes the only exception known to the writer, for it 
manifests a genuine curiosity—and incidentally also a refreshingly frank 
puzzlement—about how to account for the development, prior to the period 
of observation, of the differences noted in marriage regulations and kinship 
behavior among the various Tswana tribes. 

From the neglect of history is directly derived a sixth limitation, namely, 
a lack of interest in the processes by which culture changes over time, such 


4 Weule, 1908. Tew, 1950, for example, includes an incomplete reference to this source in her 
bibliography, but does not draw upon it in the text. 

18 Cited by Gluckman in Radcliffe-Brown and Forde, 1950, pp. 190-193. 

6 See Radcliffe-Brown, 1923. 
7 Radclifie-Brown and Forde, 1950, pp. 140-165. 
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as invention, acculturation, secondary reinterpretation, selective elimination, 
integrative modification, and drift. Other students of Radcliffe-Brown, e.g., 
Eggan,"* have succeeded in fusing functional analysis with an interest in 
history and an awareness of process in a highly productive creative synthesis, 
but there is as yet no indication of any comparable development in British 
social anthropology. 

A seventh limitation is a widespread indifference to psychology, which is 
somewhat surprising since a number of the contemporary British students 
have been strongly influenced by Malinowski, whose functional approach is 
one of the roots of the modern interest in “culture and personality.” Of the 
contributors to the African volume, only Nadel draws upon psychological 
science for aid in coping with theoretical problems. 

These various limitations reflect the overwhelming influence of Radcliffe- 
Brown. In the history of anthropology it was Malinowski who first related 
culture to the fundamental biological and psychological needs of man and to 
the organized groups of individuals who carry it. It was Radcliffe-Brown, 
however, who explored the actual structuring of human relationships within 
such organized groups and demonstrated how social behavior is keyed to 
structure. In particular, he rescued kinship from the morass in which it had 
been left by Morgan and Rivers—as a set of survivals from which earlier 
forms of marriage and kin groupings could supposedly be inferred—and 
showed that nomenclature, patterns of kinship behavior, marriage rules, 
and aggregations of kinsmen tend to be related to one another in consistent 
ways within any social system. These contributions are as valid as they are 
important, they have been accepted with near unanimity by modern anthro- 
pologists, and they assure their author a permanent position of honor in the 
history of the science. 

By no means, however, did these contributions come as an unmixed 
blessing. They were accompanied from the first by a rejection of all the genuine 
gains achieved by earlier generations of anthropologists: the comparative 
ethnographic method of Tylor, which was capable of refinement into a power- 
ful scientific tool; the historical methodology of Boas, a necessary prerequisite 
for the development of a sound theory of cultural dynamics; even the func- 
tional approach of Malinowski, which would have held open the door to psy- 
chology. In addition, Radcliffe-Brown is responsible for two serious distortions 
of scientific method from which his followers have never freed themselves, 
namely, (1) the notion that universal “laws” are discoverable from the 
intensive study of a very few societies selected without reference to their 
representativeness and (2) the misconception that such laws can be adequately 
expressed by verbal statements which do not specify the concomitant behavior 
of variables. 


18 See Eggan, 1950. 
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These errors might not have proved serious had Radcliffe-Brown shown a 
disposition to learn from his colleagues or even his disciples. But unlike 
Malinowski, who continued to expand and revise his theories to the last 
year of his life, Radcliffe-Brown seems never to have corrected a mistake nor 
to have modified his theoretical position in any significant respect since its 
earliest formulation several decades ago. The informed reader of his introduc- 
tion to the recent African volume, therefore, will find practically nothing not 
already over-familiar. He will, however, find all the old errors repeated and 
a few new ones added. Its interest is exclusively historical. 

The younger Anglo-Africanists have substantially surpassed their mentor 
in the quality of their field and analytical techniques and in the skill with 
which provable correlations between different aspects of a social system are 
isolated. Only Richards and Schapera, however, give evidence of relaxing 
some of the major restrictions. The limitations in interest and outlook impose 
severe constraints upon the range of theory, and confine hypotheses to a rela- 
tively simple level of scientific abstraction. They also greatly increase the 
danger of reification. Once an adhesion or correspondence has been tentatively 
established, the ethnographer, being inhibited from seeking any connection 
through such factors as psychology or process, is tempted to convert his 
discovery into a cause-and-effect relationship. Gluckman,'® for example, 
postulates “that the divorce rate is a reflex of the kinship structure itself.” 
He here reifies structure in precisely the way that White’® reifies culture. 
Overlooking the fact that kinship structure is as definitely an aspect of social 
behavior as is divorce, he short-circuits a scientific interpretation of their con- 
comitant manifestations by asserting that the one causes the other. 

Its voluntarily assumed limitations give British social anthropology the 
characteristic earmarks of a “school.” During the past three decades the 
mortality of schools in anthropology has been exceedingly high. The present 
writer knows of only one other of consequence which survives anywhere in 
the world, namely, the German-Austrian ‘‘culture historical school.” It 
bears a strikingly close resemblance to the British school. Like the latter it 
emphasizes certain highly refined canons of method and narrowly limits its 
range of theoretical interests. At least some of its techniques, such as those 
employed in the criticism of sources, are wholly admirable, as are those of 
the British school. Its theoretical orientation, however, is even more restricted. 

As one rereads more of the earlier works of the British school, one becomes 
increasingly dissatisfied with the common explanation of its distinctive charac- 
teristics in terms of the national stereotype of unconsciously assumed superi- 
ority, complacent self-satisfaction, and insular aloofness. If this were true, 
the work of its practitioners should be shoddy in spots, which it is not. It 
should reveal serious internal strains and inconsistencies, which it does not. 


19 Radcliffe-Brown and Forde, 1950, p. 193. 2° White, 1949. 
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On the contrary, the entire corpus of writings constitutes a perfectly logical, 
self-consistent system which provides answers, or techniques for securing 
answers, to a number of important scientific questions. It is obviously capable 
of giving intellectual satisfaction to a group of scholars who are content not 
to ask other questions, or who prefer to wait before doing so until they have 
answered most of those originally posed. 

Sober reflection has led to quite a different explanation of the peculiarities 
of the British school, namely, to the startling conclusion that they are actually 
not anthropologists but professionals of another category. They meet very 
few of the criteria by which the field of anthropology is commonly differentiated 
from the other social sciences. The special province of anthropology in rela- 
tion to its sister disciplines is the study of culture. Alone among the anthropolo- 
gists of the world the British make no use of the culture concept. Assuming 
culture to be their province, most anthropologists feel free to explore its 
every ramification. The British school alone concentrates upon a few words 
of Tylor’s classic definition and rules the rest out of bounds, including such 
aspects as technology and the fine arts. Having chosen to investigate culture, 
most anthropologists find themselves committed to study the processes by 
which it grows (culture change), is transmitted from one generation to the 
next (education and socialization), and is spread geographically (diffusion or 
culture borrowing), and are thus driven irresistibly to an interest in history, 
psychology, and geography. The British alone ignore these problems and the 
adjacent disciplines that might contribute to their understanding. 

In all the above respects the anthropologists of continental Europe, the 
United States, Latin America, and most of the British dominions meet on 
common ground. With the English, however, they can find no overlapping 
interest unless they happen to be concerned on a worldwide scale with a re- 
stricted range of cultural phenomena impinging directly upon kinship. With 
this exception the only claim of the British school to the name of anthropology 
rests on the fact that they conduct much of their field research in nonliterate 
societies. 

In their fundamental objectives and theoretical orientation they are 
affiliated rather with the sociologists. Like other sociologists, they are inter- 
ested primarily in social groups and the structuring of interpersonal relation- 
ships rather than in culture, and in synchronic rather than diachronic correla- 
tions. Like many other sociologists they are confident of their ability to dis- 
cover valid laws by the intensive study of a single society, or at least of a very 
small and non-random sample of all societies, without any necessity of com- 
parative or cross-cultural validation. If American sociologists commonly 
select for study the simpler segments of our body politic, such as small rural 
villages, Southern Negro or mountaineer communities, or immigrant clusters 
in our urban centers, it is equally logical for British sociologists to choose 
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simple communities elsewhere in the Empire rather than the highly complex 
and homogeneous population of the home island. The indifference of British 
social anthropology to world ethnography and to the ethnographic and 
theoretical contributions of foreign anthropologists, incomprehensible in a 
group of professional anthropologists, is quite understandable in a group of 
sociologists. Our interpretation accords, of course, with the historical deriva- 
tion of the British school from the sociologist Durkheim through both Ma- 
linowski and Radcliffe-Brown. It explains the latter’s predilection for ‘‘sociolo- 
gistic” verbalisms as a substitute for scientific laws. It even accounts for 
such oddities as the fact that the American sociologist MacIver is more fre- 
quently cited than such American anthropologists as Boas and Kroeber. 

Though unmistakably to be classed as sociologists, the British social 
anthropologists should not be associated with contemporary sociology, which 
has absorbed so much from both psychology and anthropology that it has 
become almost indistinguishable from the latter in its fundamental theoretical 
orientation. The comparison should rather be with the sociological schools of 
an earlier generation, as is suggested by the choice of MaclIver rather than 
Merton or Parsons as an authoritative reference. Indeed the writer would 
rank the British social anthropologists with the very best of the sociologists, 
e.g., Sumner, Pareto, and Thomas, whose theories were current in the 1920’s. 

Once the true status of British social anthropology as a specialized school 
of sociologists is recognized, anthropologists in other lands will discover that 
their ambivalence and uneasiness are quite unwarranted. They can then 
allow their British colleagues to select their own special fields of investigation, 
elaborate their own methods, and define their own scientific problems with 
the same unconcern with which they accord these rights to any other discipline. 
And they can examine the results with the same detachment with which they 
scrutinize other sociological writings, utilizing what seems sound and useful 
and rejecting the rest without undue concern. 

One question alone remains. Will a group of anthropologists in the strict 
sense emerge from the British school? The African volume gives definite inti- 
mations of such a possibility. Richards has already overcome the limitation 
upon ethnographic exploration, has analyzed the literature for a wide area, 
and has constructed a typology with exceedingly interesting theoretical impli- 
cations. Schapera shows an unmistakable restiveness about exclusively socio- 
logical interpretations and an open interest in historical problems. Forde was 
once an anthropologist and may not have been wholly converted to sociology. 
Nadel manifests an interest in psychology. Among the non-Africanists in the 
British group Firth appears far from completely committed. Perhaps Great 
Britain in the future, as in the past, will discover that it can support an- 
thropology as well as primitive sociology. If this happens, the unquestionably 
high level of professional competence among its practitioners gives promise 
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that British anthropology might again rise to a position of preeminence in 
the world comparable to that which it enjoyed in the era of Tylor and again 
in that of Rivers. 
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CONTEMPORARY BritTiIsH SociAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
By RAYMOND FIRTH 


HE belief still exists, though shaken in recent years, that science is 

international. It is a convenient rationalization for the nervousness that 
is apt to strike any collection of scientists when they are defined in terms of 
national characteristics. But if the belief is to mean anything it must be 
backed up by outward-looking action. This review by Murdock, friendly 
but frank, is generous in its tribute to British theoretical and ethnographical 
contributions but severe in its listing of our shortcomings. So it must be 
treated seriously as a measuring-rod and a challenge to self-examination. 

I have accepted the invitation of the Editor to write a ‘“‘companion piece” 
to it with hesitation. One reason is that much of what Murdock has said is 
just and calls more for reflection than reply. And a few of his statements 
belong to that penumbra of scientific criticism which is not an object of 
direct study. But another reason is that I am not clear as to whom some of 
Murdock’s remarks apply. Sometimes he seems to be referring simply to the 
Africanists whose volume he begins by citing; sometimes to a wider set of 
people—of whom I appear to be one; and sometimes to all social anthropolo- 
gists in Britain. He evidently regards us all as closely knit enough to be 
classed as a “school.’”’ Yet the professional British society, the Association of 
Social Anthropologists, numbering in 1951 about 50 members, comprises 
very varied interests. Theoretical approaches to some of these interests have 
recently been defined.' Much is recognizable as common ground. But opposed 
views on methods and basic assumptions are now emerging clearly. To empha- 
size differences only would be a mistake. But to ignore them—as Murdock 
has tended to do—would be to distort the present picture. In particular, it 
would fail to give due weight to those aspects of British social anthropology 
in which the linkage with work in other countries is most obvious. I shall 
try then to describe what I see as some of the more important issues in the 
theoretical framework of what British social anthropologists are doing. 

In Britain, we social anthropologists have been used to regarding ourselves 
as fairly cosmopolitan. We are descendants of Durkheim as much as of 
Frazer, of Morgan as much as of Marett. Ourselves claiming some familiarity 
with the French and German literature of our subject, and occasionally with 
some Dutch, or Italian, or Arabic as well, we feed our students more on the 
American textbooks. Tropical field research, knowledge of “primitive” 
vernaculars and much incidental travel have added to our illusion of being 
citizens of at least a substantial part of the ideas of our professional world. 


1 E.g. Evans-Pritchard, 1950a, 1951; Firth, 1951; Forde, 1951; Nadel, 1951. 
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Yet, it seems, our scientific reputation among our American colleagues is of 
being insular, not to say parochial. 

Murdock has drawn attention here to two related and important problems. 
One is the relation between the theoretical structure of British social anthro- 
pology and its ethnographic base. The other is the relation between the 
British theoretical structure and that of other countries, notably the United 
States, in sociology as well as in anthropology. There is also a third problem 
which he has not touched, namely the relation between the research methods 
of British social anthropologists and those current in anthropology and allied 
disciplines elsewhere. 

The theory of British social anthropologists is strongly marked by their 
personal ethnographic experience—in Murdock’s view, too strongly. He 
argues that they are not interested in general ethnography and that they show 
knowledge of and concern with only a relatively small number of the recorded 
primitive cultures of the world. The real issue here of course is not factual 
knowledge, but the use that can be made of it. I think we ought to admit at 
once that here is a real deficiency. The Africanists rarely institute comparisons 
with material from outside Africa, and the use made by us all of the now rich 
literature produced by American social anthropologists is still lamentably 
poor. Radcliffe-Brown and Forde are almost the only British workers to cite 
such data.? It is true that comparison of data is sometimes not of much 
value unless in each case the same problem has been specifically formulated. 
But more careful attention to the possibilities of theoretical interest in recent 


American work on kinship, as by Eggan, Morris Opler, Tax, Titiev, or on 
ritual, as by Gillin, Hallowell, Herskovits and Kluckhohn, would broaden our 
perspective. Even in the field of lineage analysis, more consideration of the 
material of Gifford and other Oceanic investigators might have led the Afri- 
canists to pay more heed earlier to definition of such kin groups in terms of the 
rights exercised in residence, land use and status.’ 

Still, the position may perhaps not be so desperate as Murdock seems to 
think. More ethnography is read than cited. And transatlantic post-war 
movements of staff and graduate students, including the policy of getting 
American colleagues over to Britain for a year or more at a time, have helped 
to spread knowledge of the more important contributions to American social 
anthropology.‘ On the purely quantitative side, the nine Africanists whose 

? E.g. Radcliffe-Brown, 1941; Forde, 1950, and in his earlier work. 

8 Gifford, 1929, pp. 29-45. Cf. Hogbin, 1933, pp. 25-29, Firth, 1929, pp. 97-100, 1936, pp. 
579-598. Recent field research seems to indicate that a variety of “cognatic” systems, including 
those of an “ambilateral” kind, will be found in New Guinea and Indonesia, inviting comparison 
with Central African material. Cf. Radclifie-Brown, 1950, pp. 82, 84; Gluckman, 1950, pp. 166 
et seq. 

* One of the most valuable ways of securing cooperation in fact would be to establish such 
transatlantic postings on a more regular basis. As an example of ethnographic coverage, seminars 
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work gives the startirg-point for Murdock’s reproach have covered in their 
own field research a total of at least twenty societies. A dozen other social 
anthropologists in Britain, whose work is of the same mode, and some of whom 
Murdock mentions in this context, have covered another score of societies 
by their own research. All this has given material which circulates fairly 
freely. If to these societies one adds those studied by Malir owski, Radcliffe- 
Brown and Bateson, and considers as well the half-dozen or more societies 
for which field reports have recently begun to come to public notice, one 
might say that the current ethrographic base for British social anthropology 
is something over half a hundred societies. The variety of types offered by 
them is considerable. Moreover, it can be argued that the depth of sociological! 
analysis which has been got by concentration more than outweighs the gain 
which would have been got by a broader ethrographic spread. 

There is a defect, however, in this. The societies selected for field research 
have been chosen haphazardly, rarely with reference to any specific criteria 
for comparative work. As was recently pointed out by Schapera,’ where 
resources in men, money and time have been so limited, a more careful choice 
in respect of possible types and variants would have enhanced the value of the 
data gathered when comparison is at lergth undertaken. It is true that other 
considerations than scientific have often to be considered in the selection of a 
field for work. Moreover, the typological significance of a particular society 
often canrot be determined in advance of detailed analysis. Yet it must be 
said that we have not made the most of our opportunities in this respect. 

The same is true of contact with the theory and research of sociologists 
in the United States. Something is known of the work of Parsons, Merton, 
Allison Davis, Dollard and Warner, for example. But the lack of familiarity 
with American sociology in studies of the structure of family and other small 
groups, of social stratification, of the techniques of measuring public opinion, 
are especially regrettable in view of the interests of British social anthropolo- 
gists in problems of group integration and social differentiation. 


of staff and graduate students at the London School of Economics, assisted from other anthropol- 
ogy departments of London University, included last academic year the following in discussion: 
problems of law among Aranda and other central Australians, Cheyenne, Kagoro of northern 
Nigeria, Abelam of New Guinea, Melanau of Sarawak, Apa Tani and Dafla of the Himalayas, 
Gusii of Kenya, Nuba of the Sudan; problems of family structure among Jamaican peasantry, 
Nayar, French peasantry of Touraine; problems of status structure among Singapore Malays, 
Javanese, Yap, a Muslim association in England, a French-Canadian community, a rural com- 
munity in Israel; and various other aspects of social structure of Balinese, Ashanti, Wiko, Nuer 
and Zulu. I would think that the other main centers of the study of social anthropology in Britain 
would show analogous distribution of ethnographic interest. 

® In a semi-public critique of the planning of the volumes dealing with African political sys- 


tems and systems of kinship and marriage—Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, 1940; Radcliffe-Brown 
and Forde, 1950. 
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It is interesting also in view of Murdock’s conclusion. He points out that 
what British social anthropologists are doing is essentially a specialized kind 
of sociology. He is startled, he says, to come to such a conclusion. It is hard to 
know whether this is a case of judicial ignorance or magical fright. For he has 
been well warned. The position as British social anthropologists themselves 
see it has been explicitly as well as implicitly stated on a number of occasions.® 
Moreover, their relations with sociologists such as Hobhouse, Westermarck 
and Mauss were close at a formative period of the science, as also later. The 
more gereral theory of the anthropologists, then, is hardly distinguishable 
in its scope from that of the professed theoretical sociologist, though its dif- 
ferent ethr ographic base gives it a different illustrative content and a different 
—sometimes sharper—focus. In field techniques their work is distinguished 
by a high degree of intensive first-hand observation of social behavior. This is 
adapted especially to study of communities of small scale.’ One-man inquiry 
is the rule; when there is a team, it is normally man-and-wife. Characteristic 
too is the deliberate infusion of observation with theory in the form of gener- 
alized notions about the nature of social relations in such societies, though 
an expedition to test a specific hypothesis is more rare. For well over a quarter 
of a century, Problemsiellung has been a leading trait in British social anthro- 
pological thought—for which Malinowski deserves as much credit as anyone. 

british social anthropology has got its character by isolating its sphere of 
inquiry. It has developed at an early stage both a tradition of field research 
among relatively self-sufficient integral cultures, and a coherent body of 
theory to explain them. The categories used have been largely conventional. 
But in ritual, kinship, economics, law, language, politics, British social ah- 
thropologists have helped to provide a more precise framework of ideas and 
substantial propositions. Recently, the combination of structural concepts 
and comparative interest has led to more definite concern with typology and 
social correlates of types on a wider scale than before. 

But are these qualities only British? I think my colleagues in Britain see 
them also in the best American work, and are not conscious of any particular 
failure to communicate on broad scientific issues. If the classification of social 
anthropologists as sociologists is conceived merely as a convenient way of 
labelling them it is of littke moment. But it is significant if it emphasizes that 
their primary connections are not with the human biologists who study 
physical anthropology, nor with the students of primitive technology who 
are concerned with embryonic aspects of applied mechanics, nor with the 
archeologists, whose major role as I see it lies with the historians, but who 


6 Malinowski, 1922, pp. 23, 84; 1944, p. 49; Firth, 1937; Radcliffe-Brown, 1940, p. 2; Gluck- 
man, 1944, p. 22; cf. Evans-Pritchard, 1951, p. 11; Nadel, 1951, pp. 8, 9. 

7 This is what I have referred to as micro-sociology—Firth, 1937; 1939, p. 166; 1944, p. 21; 
1951, pp. 17-18. 
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according to recent views are in danger of getting a split personality between 
history and anthropology. 

The primary connections of the social anthropologists are with the other 
social scientists—in sociology in the narrow sense, in psychology, in econom- 
ics, in political science, in jurisprudence, and even in such history as is problem- 
oriented. This is not to say that there should not be useful cross-fertilization 
with more distant disciplines, whether or not they have emerged together 
through their common interest in more primitive forms of man. Some British 
social anthropologists have presented a case for pursuing studies in social 
anthropology along environmental lines, in terms of the degree of coherence 
between the “‘ecology”’ of a people and their political structure or kinship 
structure, or of the manner in which their nutrition is related to their stand- 
ardized social attitudes and values.* I myself have argued for closer contact 
with economics. Some again have put the arguments for a wider integration.° 
What is relevant here is the aim of strengthening linkage between disciplines, 
and not of simply making a case for an old-fashioned—and spurious—unified 
science of man. The concept is spurious because in advancing it as the union 
of the classic studies no provision is made for the inclusion of essential human 
disciplines such as economics and jurisprudence, which are equally entitled 
to be brought in. The reason of course is that they are so highly developed in 
their own right that they could not be effectively made to concede their 
independence, yet few anthropologists are equipped in them. 

With the increasing precision of British social anthropology has also 
grown a scepticism about some of its results, methods and basic aims. What 
it needs now is a more rigorous methodological check-up of the bases for its 
generalizations. It is true that as Max Weber has pointed out, methodology is 
no more the precondition of fruitful intellectual work than a knowledge of 
anatomy is a precondition for correct walking. But the lack of clarity or oppo- 
sition of opinion on important issues means that it is time for them to be 
studied more carefully. These issues can be formulated in various ways. For 
brief convenience here I have arranged what seem to me to be the main ones 
around the central problem of allowance for variation. 

I put them as questions. How far do our generalizations depend tacitly 
on assumptions about the homogeneity of our material, and how far should 
these assumptions be tested? What is the real position about abstractions in 
social anthropology? How do they relate to a personal framework of interpre- 
tation? Are they relevant to a contrast made between the study of culture 
and the study of society? How far do their qualities affect the classification 
of social anthropology as a discipline? How far should there be more conscious 


8 Richards, 1939; Evans-Pritchard, 1940; Gluckman, 1941; Forde, 1951. 
® Forde, 1951. Several members of the British Association of Social Anthropologists, e.g 
Fiirer-Haimendorf, would probably prefer to describe themselves as cultural anthropologists. 
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use of ideal models for examining the implications of social relations? How 
valid and profound is the theoretical framework used by social anthropologists 
for the study of social change? Where does the appeal to history come in this? 
Where comes recognition of the effects of individual choice and decision? 
And finally, what are to be the relations between social anthropology and 
psychology? 

Generalizations in the natural sciences are assumed to be valid for a wide 
field of phenomena without the need of testing every instance, because experi- 
ence has shown the homogeneity of the field represented. A similar assumption 
is commonly made in social anthropology. Now the issue of homogeneity 
demands a common-sense approach. For many broad cultural features such 
as layout of homesteads, use of kinship terms, pattern of succession, experi- 
ence shows that such assumption is probably well justified. But when generali- 
zations are made about more abstract complexes of social behavior, then 
significant variation is much more probable. Propositions about identification 
of siblings, unity or integration of the lineage group, reciprocity between kin 
are of this order. They involve a structure of ideals, a structure of expecta- 
tions, and a structure of performance which each have a different empirical 
basis of expression and which may not be coincident. Scientific accuracy 
demands then that propositions about them should be tested for homogeneity 
of the field. We are told, for instance, that for any person of the ‘‘Shona- 
Ndau-Tonga cluster of tribes,’ his mother’s lineage is a single united group, 


‘ ” 


that all the women of it are his ‘‘mothers 


fathers,” all the males of the lineage constituting a single unity of which the 


and all the men of it are his ‘‘grand- 


representative individual is the mother’s father.’° At the merely terminological 
level this may need no verification. But at any level of social action and con- 
ceptualization, such a proposition needs proof. Such unverified assumptions 
damp down inquiry into the issue of how far personal variation is in itself 
relevant for the stability of a kin group. 

One way of avoiding difficulties in tests of homogeneity is to claim that 
generalizations cannot be concerned with the particular, the variant. But 
empirical evidence must show first what is the rule. Another way is to argue 
that since the generalization is the personal construction of the observer, he 
is abstracting from reality, not portraying reality. But there is still the need 
to test constantly against reality. Otherwise, social anthropology becomes 
merely the handling of theoretical models. 

That anthropological generalizations have had such a personal patterning 
has been clear for a long while, ever since the need for the infusion of field 
research with theory became evident. The process has been a formulation of 
series of hypotheses worked out with more or less logical rigor, and applied 
to the empirical field under examination, for verification. At the more abstract 


 Radcliffe-Brown and Forde, 1950, p. 38. 
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levels of generalization, such verification may be difficult or impossible. Much 
of the difference between Malirowski’s and Radcliffe-Brown’s theories, in 
kinship, in law, in religion, has lain not in the ability of the one to make a 
cumulative advance on the empirical generalizations of the other, but in the 
contrast between their two personal conceptions of the nature of social life. 

Viewed very broadly, the contrast can be epitomized from the aesthetic 
angle, as the difference between the romantic and the classical modes of 
thought. With Malinowski, form was less important than content; the realities 
of human behavior were what mattered. He aimed at reduction of behavior 
to rule, but he considered that all the diversities of the human creature should 
be taken as far as possible into account. He sought for wide generalizations, 
but not for their formal expression. He was prepared to find the beauty of 
his scientific propositions in irregularity, if regularity meant forcing his 
knowledge or his imaginative insight into an artificial mold. Hence his impa- 
tience with the neat verbal definition, his inclusive treatment of the notion 
of law, his insistence on the elementary family as the basis of kin group 
structure. 

With Radcliffe-Brown, this has seemed too imprecise, a blurring of pat- 
terns, a lack of that restraint necessary in science as well as in art. To him 
proportion has seemed of primary importance, and this has implied that social 
relations should be arranged in order. The notion of system has been para- 
mount, to the neglect if necessary of the full content of phenomenal reality. 
This preoccupation with formal qualities in structures came only slowly to 
the level of explicit formulation in writing—there is little of it in the Andaman 
Islanders in 1922; in 1929 he was still defining function in terms that might 
have been Malinowski’s;" and even in 1930 he speaks almost indifferently 
of social structure or social organization, with some preference for the latter. 
But throughout his analyses his emphases have tended to be upon the formal 
qualities inherent in the structure of groups as systems, as against the con- 
tinuing stress Malinowski laid upon the need to test postulates of group 
action in terms of individual action. 

The approaches of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown are at bottom comple- 
mentary rather than antagonistic.” This has come to be realized by those who 
are not afraid to be called eclectic. But the contrast between them has affected 
British social anthropology deeply for more than twenty years, and continues 
to serve as an index, even symbol, of other differences. 


1 E.g. “It is only when we understand a culture asa functioning system that we can foresee 
what will be the results of any influence, intentional or unintentional, that we can exert upon it. 
If, therefore, anthropological science is to give any important help in relation to practical problems 
of government and education it must abandon speculative attempts to conjecture the unknown 
past and must devote itself to the functional study of culture.” Radcliffe-Brown, 1929, p. 538. 

2 Homans, 1950, pp. 321-328, has shown this in regard to their contrasting theories of magic. 
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The more general the hypothesis the more the personal factor of interpre- 
tation enters. But this does not relieve the anthropologist of the obligation to 
relate his constructs as closely as possible to all available empirical evidence 
if he purports to be talking about the real world. Here comes in the question 
of theoretical models for analysis. One of the difficulties of much British 
structural analysis in social anthropology so far has been the unwillingness or 
inability of the theorist to state clearly how far he was describing the behavior 
of an abstract model created by himself, and how far he intended his analysis 
to describe the behavior of people in an actual named society at a given 
period of time.” 

For many years now the economists have taken a clear line on this ques- 
tion. They construct a theoretical model, an economic “‘whole” by assuming 
a small number of entities in relation, with relatively few links between them. 
They assume variation in controlled conditions, and study the implications. 
A simple example is the nucleus of the theory of rent. This assumes that in 
the production of a commodity different scarce factors are required in propor- 
tions which can be varied, but one of which say, land, has no or very few 
alternative uses, while the others say, labor and capital, can be put to rela- 
tively general use. Then the implication is obtained that if the value of the 
product is changed, this will affect the value of the one factor more than 
that of the others. Refinements allow of inferences as to how much propor- 
tionately the effect will be in various circumstances. The propositions are 
parts of pure theory of economics. They apply to human behavior in that they 
depend upon basic assumptions about general human attitudes in the evalu- 
ation of resources. But they can only apply to real social situations when 
empirical data are given about the commodities involved and the knowledge 
and beliefs of people in a given society about them. 

In British social anthropology the theory of kinship group structures has 
shown signs of taking this trend. If so, it will be due largely to the work of 
Radcliffe-Brown and his followers that sufficient critical indices will have 
been isolated as factors to make possible the creation of workable models. 
The theory of social stratification may also offer a field for the exercise of 
such analysis. But here, however, even more than with kinship behavior, the 
search for what is most “typical”? and the need felt to make allowance for 
normative patterns, has led to the construction of something like Max Weber’s 
ideal types of social action and of social relationships. 

8 Cf, Evans-Pritchard, 1940. He states that he is describing the ways in which the Nuer ob- 
tain their livelihood, and their political institutions; for this he describes the lineage system of the 
people, though only so far as is “strictly relevant to the territorial system” (p. 192). Ten years 
later, he describes further relations between kinship and local community in order “to correct the 
distortion of the reality of Nuer social life to which the abstractions made in the earlier analysis 
necessarily and intentionally led” (my italics) (1950b, p. 385). 
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Problems of abstraction in social anthropology have many facets. I have 
referred to two, in discussing the degree of personal interpretation involved 
in theoretical construction, and the use of models. But two others of interest 
to British social anthropology are the relative use of abstraction in handling 
concepts within the “cultural” and the “social” field, and in distinguishing 
history from science. 

Some British social anthropologists seem to have fallen into a trap here. 
Linking their attempt to give greater coherence to the study with their per- 
sonal rejection of Malinowski’s theories, they have sponsored as simple, a 
series of complex definitions which would separate those who study social 
systems or social structures from those who study cultures. Radcliffe-Brown 
has been largely content to distinguish his own concepts, such as “‘social 
function,” from those of Malinowski, by saying that they cannot be expressed 
in terms of culture. He has indicated his doubts as to the value of Malinow- 
ski’s framework of analysis, but rather as a conceptual alternative. He con- 
trasts Malinowski’s functional views of the post-1930 period with those he 
himself, Roscoe Pound and others have held by stating that whereas Malinow- 
ski was concerned with the “abstract, biological ‘individual’ ”’ they were 
concerned with the concrete persons of a particular society." 

It is interesting to note that Evans-Pritchard makes use of the same idea 
of abstraction, but with opposite effect. He has begun to equate the study of 
culture with that of facts, events, activities in social life, and the study of social 
structure with that of abstractions from social life. One implication from this 
is that only a special type of mind is capable of handling such refinements. 
The outcome is rather ludicrous. Malinowski—who according to Radcliffe- 
Brown was concerned with the abstract individual—is alleged to have seldom 
made abstractions! All he did, it is said, was to give descriptive syntheses of 
events. He was not capable of seeing a social system as a set of abstractions. 
Contrast this with Malinowski’s own view—that the Trobriand natives have 
no knowledge of the total outline of their social structure, which is given 
integration as a sociological synthesis by the ethnographer. It is the latter 
who finds out what is constant and relevant in the activities, and constructs 
a picture of the big institution, much as a physicist constructs his theory from 
experimental data which have always been within reach of everyone but 
which needed a consistent interpretation." 

This does not sound like one unused to abstractions. Most social anthropol- 
ogists have at one time or another deplored the lack of refinement in their 
generalizations, the lack of isolation of them from their descriptive context." 


“ Radclifie-Brown, 1940; 1946, p. 40. 

* Evans-Pritchard, 1951, p. 95; Malinowski, 1922, pp. 83-84, and pp. 11-15, where he ad- 
vocates the use of synoptic charts as aids to provide the answers to abstract problems. 

% Firth, 1944, p. 21. 
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But abstraction enters anthropological work from the start, and is not the 
property of any one group of theorists. The real problem here is to select 
that type of abstraction which is most capable of being pursued by rigorous 
methods of logical analysis while at the same time its implications can be re- 
tested against further concrete data. The danger of asserting the superiority 
of a method of “abstraction,” especially if it be coupled with emphasis on 
personal interpretation, is that the idea stripped of its concrete accompani- 
ments may become what the dictionary describes under this head as “‘some- 
thing visionary.” If Malinowski’s critics had pointed out that the kind of 
abstractions Malinowski used as a rule were better adapted to the study of 
qualities of social relations than to the study of types, variants and correlates, 
I think that would have been accurate. But to deny that he made abstractions 
and to link this denial with his study of culture seems unperceptive. It is also 
unnecessarily censorious by implication of many other anthropologists who 
define their material and their major theoretical framework in terms of cul- 
ture. 

This view, however, is ceasing to be an effective British position. It is 
recognized that “‘society”’ and “culture’’ are concepts of which the significant 
elements phase into one another. There is no effective way in which the study 
of social structure can eliminate all reference to cultural material, any more 
than the study of culture without mastery of the principles of social structure 
would be valid. Fortes has argued that “‘culture” and “structure” denote com- 
plementary ways of analyzing the same social facts, and that in the present 
stage of social anthropology all analysis of structure is necessarily hybrid, 
involving descriptions of culture as well as presentations of structure. Nadel in 
similar fashion stresses the two-dimensional character of social facts. He sees 
“society” as the totality of social facts projected on to the dimension of rela- 
tionships and groupings, and “‘culture”’ as the same totality in the dimension 
of action." 

My own view, expressed elsewhere, follows much the same lines. The 
terms “society” and “culture” are used to express the idea of totality, but 
each can express only a few of the qualities of the subject-matter. They tend 
to be contrasted. But they represent different facets or components in the 
same basic human situations. “‘Society’’ emphasizes the human component, 
the people and the relations between them; “‘culture’’ emphasizes the com- 
ponent of accumulated resources, non-material and material, which the people 
through social learning have acquired and use, modify and transmit.’* But 
the study of either must involve the study of social relations and values, 
through examination of human behavior. 

From this point of view, then, I think that most British social anthropolo- 
gists, if challenged, would not regard themselves as basically separated from 


’ 


17 Fortes, 1949, pp. 57-58; Nadel, 1951, pp. 21, 79-80. 18 Firth, 1951, p. 27. 
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American colleagues just because the latter define their discipline in cultural 
terms—though some still regard themselves as cut off from any real contact 
with the theoretical work of Malinowski for this reason. On the other hand, it is 
sometimes claimed that to be a student of “culture” gives one an insight into 
human behavior more profound and more comprehensive than that of one’s 
fellow social scientists. Undoubtedly there is an heuristic advantage to be got 
from what Kluckhohn has called “holistic, controlled impressionism.” But 
where this is so, I would be inclined to attribute it, not so much to the breadth 
of definition of the discipline, as to the personal perceptions of the student— 
aided often by earlier training in another discipline! What a “cultural’’ up- 
bringing does seem to involve in some cases is too great diversification of in- 
terest and the lack of opportunity to get a really rigorous specialized training. 
Much that has been said about abstraction bears on another theme for 
recent discussion in British social anthropology—the categorization of the 
study not as science but as “historiography.”” The argument in brief is that 
what are called sociological “laws” are too imprecise to be worthy of the 
name, and that they are more closely akin to the patterns recognized by the 
historian than to science. But the issues here seem overstressed, and in part 
verbal. That the general principles elucidated by the sociologist are not rigid 
in their application, and have not a necessary deterministic character has long 
been recognized. Even in the “exact sciences” prediction of the behavior of a 
particular individual, e.g. electron or neutron, is often not possible. Moreover, 
as regards alignment with history, many studies ordinarily placed in the sci- 
entific group, such as geology and astronomy, are “historical” in the sense 
that their concern is with the explanation of particular situations and se- 
quences of events. As von Hayek has pointed out, in the specific sense of a 
body of general rules in which the term “science” is often used, these dis- 
ciplines are not “sciences”; that is, they are not theoretical sciences but use the 
laws discovered by the theoretical sciences to explain particular “historical’’ 
situations.!® 
In this sense, social anthropology must be “the writing of history.” But to 
use Max Weber’s words, the category of the “historical” here is a logical 
category and not one restricted to the technique of a single discipline. What- 
ever the classification, the methods are the same. Some modern historians, 
because of their interest in general sociological problems, have even claimed 
that their discipline is a social science.2° Where the difference is relevant is in 
aims. History is more than the search for facts about the past, the descrip- 
tion of a pre-existent reality. But as Max Weber and others have shown, 
historical studies are properly concerned with concrete social reality, and not 
simply with the treatment of historical facts as conceptualizations of an 
heuristic order. Hence it cannot be effectively maintained that anthropology 


19 F. v. Hayek, 1942-4, p. 52. 20M. M. Postan, 1939, p. 8 
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is akin to history while at the same time it is held that the patterns the 
anthropologist sees are only the logical relations of abstractions which are his 
own imaginative constructs.” 

Murdock repeats the common charge that British social anthropologists 
are not interested in history. In a sense this is correct, in that they have con- 
sistently refused to attach much weight to most types of reconstruction. But 
apart from the general problem of classification referred to earlier, there are 
at least four issues in the relation of history to social anthropology that while 
related can be usefully distinguished. The first is the use of the ordinary 
material of historians—contemporary or near-contemporary documentation, 
for the study of a problem at a particular time, or over a particular period. 
This involves close attention to dating, sequence of which is normally made to 
serve as the time index. For such studies modern British social anthropologists 
have real respect and considerable interest, which is the greater the more the 
historical study deals with a sociological problem. But lack of time and train- 
ing usually inhibit them from doing such work themselves, though examples 
can be found.” 

The second issue is the use of material of a non-documentary kind, such 
as archeological specimens, local traditions, and the comparative evidence of 
differences in cultural forms in different areas. This gives, in professional terms, 
an ethnologists’s reconstruction, not an historian’s reconstruction. Accurate 
dating is much harder to secure, and the establishment of sequence without 
dating may be as far as the inquiry can proceed. The element of speculation 
is increased owing to the relative lack of precise time-attributions, and the as- 
sumptions involved in translating geographical into temporal distributions. 
The stratifications of archeology and allied procedures, however, do allow of 
refined interpretation. Modern British social anthropologists have been some- 
what over-cautious in their approach to such methods, and overcritical in 
their dismissal of their utility. But they have not disregarded them alto- 
gether. Even Malinowski used data from tradition and the territorial distribu- 
tion of the Tabalu, the highest ranking Trobriand sub-clan, to reconstruct 
their history. It is true that he was interested less in the history than in the 
sociological principles of residence, status and land tenure in relationship thus 
demonstrated. But he claimed that it was not by any means an hypothetical 
reconstruction.” 

A third issue arises from the use of various types of data in association— 
documents, tradition and memory-accounts, material objects—not so much 
to establish an historical sequence of events as to build up a theoretical frame- 
work of generalizations about the processes of social and cultural change. Here 


*1 cf. Evans-Pritchard, 1950a, 1951. 
* E.g. Nadel, 1942, pp. 76 et seg.; Schapera, 1943, pp. 7-15 et passim, 1951; Evans-Pritchard, 
1949. Firth, 1929, pp. 448-473. % Malinowski, 1935, vol. I, pp. 336, 363-368. 
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it will probably be agreed that British social anthropologists have made a 
most significant contribution, including much pioneer work. It is true that, 
excited by the rich material to be gained from observation of the living sub- 
ject, and keenly aware of the imperfections of the earlier records, they have 
tended to overlook the possibilities of historical reconstruction. That the 
study of change required comparison in time was recognized. But it began as 
a study of “‘culture-contact,”’ with the idea of a meeting of cultures at a given 
place and time as an implicit notional guide. 

This led to the emergence of two equally vulnerable methods of meeting the 
demand for time-comparison. One was to contrast the present with an “‘in- 
digenous,” “‘primitive,” “traditional” state of the society studied. This wes 
conveniently given a vague undated position in time, or ascribed to the ‘“‘im- 
mediate past,” or set at a “zero point’ just precedent to the advent of Euro- 
peans.** Another way was to see the essence of the process of change in the 
set of data under observaticn.* If the former was open to obvious and ad- 
mitted limitations, the latter involved an implicit imputation of trend which 
was even more hard to justify methodologically.” In fact, most British social 
anthropologists have argued for a sober use of historical materials in the study 
of culture change, and have proceeded by rule-of-thumb methods to get what 
they could within the limits of the more easily available sources. Further 
search among archives, both central and local, however, will almost certainly 
yield more significant material, and as professional historians come to handle 
such material, anthropologists may expect to find alteration in the perspective 
of their analyses.*’ 

A fourth issue in the relation of history to social anthropology is rather a 
demonstration of the British anthropologist’s concern for historical precision 
than of lack of interest in it. This is the question of the type of evidence pre- 
sented by oral tradition. In trying to understand the nature of a society it is 


*4 Mair, 1938, p. 7; Wilson & Hunter, 1939, pp. 5-6; Fortes, 1940, 240-245. 

25 Malinowski, 1945, 73-83. 

* But what is in fact a variant of this procedure, though not stemming directly from it,and 
more defensible, is what may be called “proleptic history” or intelligent anticipation. This is an 
attempt to predict from the disposition of elements in a present association, what their disposition 
in a future association is likely to be. The most secure base on which to undertake analysis of this 
type would seem to be the demographic one, in relation to resources. Thus by analysis of sex and 
age distribution of Tikopia groups in relation to their lands I put forward suggestions in regard 
to probable trends of wealth and social relations. By examining on a comparative basis the sex and 
age composition of Ashanti households Fortes has been able to indicate important trends in social 
grouping (Firth, 1939, pp. 53-57; Fortes, 1949, pp. 54-84). 

*7 Professional historians are now beginning to work systematically among British colonial 
archives, under the aegis of the Colonial Social Science Research Council and other bodies. And as 
an example of an inter-disciplinary approach, may be mentioned the case of an historian from the 
Australian National University, trained in social anthropology, working on the history of the 
social services in Tonga. ; 
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tempting to take native tradition as a guide, and to explain the present align- 
ment of groups and the status structure in terms of the account given by the 
modern representatives of the various interests. It was a useful corrective 
when, led by Malinowski with his conception of myth as social charter, British 
social anthropologists began to apply a stern empiricism to their traditional 
material. Evans-Pritchard’s “structural time,”’ Nadel’s “ideological history,” 
Fortes’s “counterfeit history’ are samples of theoretical development of this 
method of treatment, which in part also gives a reminiscence of Durkheim.** 

Attention to history is only one of the problems involved in securing the 
more adequate theory of culture change. There is also the basic question of 
hew factors of individual motivation, choice and decision enter into the 
alteration of a social situation. To this question British social anthropology 
as yet has paid little heed. A concept of social organization distinct from that 
of social structure would seem to be of some value here as a preparatory 
step.”° 

This raises the general problem of psychology. Murdock is correct in 
accusing us of not dealing adequately with psychological issues. It may be 
argued with some cogency that there is point in keeping the two disciplines 
separate still at this stage in our science. A few British anthropologists such as 
Fortes and Nadel have been trained in psychology but for most it is a strange, 
rather diffuse territory to invade. For adequate use it requires a theory of 
personality and motivation which it is not easy to extract from current diverse 
views. But the anthropologist’s position is not helped by merely verbal re- 
jections of psychological concepts and techniques. To say that psychology is 
the study of “the individual” or of ‘mental systems” whereas social an- 
thropology is the study of “groups” or “social systems” may be a neat dis- 
tinction for undergraduates but solves no problems. 

A more subtle appreciation is the more clearly demanded when we see how 
freely expressions apparently denoting mental action are used by social 
anthropologists who abjure psychology. Statements about feeling and thought 
are freely made with no evidence of exactly what type of behavior is meant 
thereby or of any definition of what is meant by these terms.*° Yet in the in- 
stitutional values of kinship, healing procedures and magic, and in the more 
general study of values and symbolic behavior, it would seem that sooner 
or later the anthropologist must come to terms with psychology if he is to 
make significant advance. As Hallowell, Linton, Mead, Kluckhohn, Parsons 
and the Social Relations group generally at Harvard, for example, have shown 
in the United States,** and as Nadel has examined in his recent work, much is 


28 Evans-Pritchard, 1940, pp. 94, 104, et seg.; Nadel, 1942, p. 72; Fortes, 1945, pp. 11, 26; 
Durkheim, 1915, p. 10. 

2° Firth, 1951, pp. 35-40. 3 E.g. Evans-Pritchard, 1949b, p. 58. 

31 E.g. research studies and publications of the Laboratory of Social Relations, Report for 
1946-51. 
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to be gained by the application of psychological concepts to studies of social 
structure. 

In the last twenty-five years British social anthropology has done much 
to establish a more significant typology. This contribution has been made 
especially in the basic fields of kinship and allied aspects of social structure, 
so essential to proper studies of primitive society. Now it would appear that 
British social anthropology is moving slowly and unevenly toward a more 
systematic study of variation, including variation over time. The increasing 
attention paid to local organization as a modifying factor in kinship grouping, 
the growing interest in historical factors in sociological explanation, the feeling 
for a redefinition of the nature of sociological principles, the distinction be- 
ginning to be seen between studies of social structure and of social organization 
and the hesitant approach towards psychology are all indications of this. 
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SocraL Status, WEALTH AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG 
THE YORUBA! 


By WILLIAM R. BASCOM 


N VIEW of the current sociological and anthropological concern with 

problems of culture and personality, it should be of interest to consider the 
manner in which individual differences, particularly those associated with 
status, are viewed in another culture, in this case that of the Yoruba of the 
kingdom of Ife. Intentionally, no attempt has been made to reconcile the 
categories in terms of which the West African Yoruba classify individuals with 
the current concepts of psycho-ethnography, which were still unrefined in 
1937—38' when these data were collected. The Yoruba categories, rather, are 
presented as they were recorded in the belief that it may be profitable to 
examine a different point of view, in this case that of the Yoruba themselves 
toward members of their own society. 

Secondly, this paper concerns the effect of wealth on social position in a 
pecuniary African society. As will be seen, the classifications of individual 
differences reflect social and economic status as much as, or perhaps even 
more than, differences in individual personality. The analysis of these cate- 
gories leads immediately to a consideration of the important factor of wealth, 
as well as that of hereditary or ascribed status. Birth into one of the patrilineal 
clans (idile)* in itself gives an individual a certain status, while it may also 
make him eligible to hold one of the hereditary political or religious offices. 
Hereditary offices, as the term applies among the Yoruba, do not pass directly 
from father to son, but are generally open to any member of the clan, at least in 
theory, since there may be requirements as to sex, age or seniority, wealth, 
character, or other qualifications. Individual differences and wealth are only 
two of many factors which effect social position; that of seniority has been 
considered elsewhere,® while others require a more complete discussion than can 
be devoted to them here. The major objective of this paper is to analyze the 
relationship of individual differences and wealth to social status ascribed on 
the basis of birth. 

The Yoruba people number some 3,500,000 and inhabit the southwestern 


1 Field work in Ife and Igana, Nigeria, in 1937-38, was made possible by a fellowship from 
the Social Science Research Council of New York City, under the sponsorship of the Department 
of Anthropology, Northwestern University. Acknowledgement is also made to The Viking Fund 
of New York City and the Committee on Research of the Graduate School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity for assistance in the preparation of this manuscript. 

? In the established orthography of Yoruba, used in this paper, ¢ represents €, ¢ represents 9, 
§ represents sh or S, p represents kp and n represents nazalization except where it occurs between 
two vowels. 3 Bascom, 1942a. 
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corner of Nigeria and part of eastern Dahomey. Their economy is based on 
sedentary farming, supplemented by animal husbandry, hunting, fishing, 
gathering, handicrafts, and trade, with money, markets and middlemen. 
Despite the basic importance of farming, they are largely an urban people,‘ 
with large cities and city government. They are divided politically into a num- 
ber of independent kingdoms of varying size under hereditary rulers, including 
Oye, Egba, Ijebu, Ijesa and Ife. In terms of its size today, Ife is relatively small 
compared to the other Yoruba kingdoms mentioned above, but it is recognized 
as the origin of all the Yoruba people and its king, the Qui, ranks as the highest 
of the Yoruba kings by virtue of seniority. 

Like their immediate neighbors, the Yoruba have a complex and highly 
stratified social structure.* Rank depends upon a series of factors other than 
an individual’s personality or capabilities, including wealth, sex, his station 
as free or slave, his relative age or seniority, the rank of the clan into which 
he is born, the political or religious office which he achieves or inherits, and 
the social position of his relatives, friends and associates. All of these effect the 
pressure which he can bring to bear on others, through his ties with the king 
and the chiefs, in the event that he becomes involved in a dispute with them. 
The social structure of the city of Ife, with its 27,000 inhabitants, is thus a 
hierarchy of social positions which are graduated too finely to be adequately 
represented simply in terms of its major social strata. 

Within the major strata or levels of the socia! structure, individual differ- 
ences are recognized, and distinguished by special terms. In a pecuniary society 
where economic differences are important, it is not surprising that some of 
these terms refer to differences in economic status. At the upper end of the 
economic scale are the ‘“‘wealthy (glere) and the “rich man”’ (glela) or 
“man of money” (olowo). The first term is said to have been most commonly 
used in olden times, while the last two, which are synonymous, have become 
popular since European contact. As these terms are used today, the rich man 
is an individual who has both property and considerable ready cash. The 
wealthy man, who enjoys slightly higher status, may have even greater 
economic resources, but they are not liquid, so that he may have to sell a 
chicken, a goat or, in former times, a slave in the case of a minor emergency. 

At the other end of the economic scale are the poor man (/alaka, from 
Hausa), and at the very bottom the destitute (o/o3i). A poor man may have 
handsome features and a fine body, but he counts for nothing. He knows how 
to behave in the retiring manner befitting his position, and he generally as- 
sociates with others of his own level. Beggars (alagbe), who fall into another 
category, have been known only since the appearance of the Hausa people of 
northern Nigeria in Yoruba territory. 


‘ Bascom, 1948. 
® Herskovits, 1938, Vol. I, pp. 137 ff.; Nadel, 1942, p. 420. 
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A lazy person (g/g) is criticized and insulted, and Yoruba children are 
deliberately taught to be industrious. Although the importance of industry is 
recognized, however, the amount of property an individual accumulates is 
not thought to depend simply on how hard he works. Just as a man with four 
wives may have no children, it is pointed out, so some people who work hard 
from morning until evening are poor, while others who work little become 
rich. Differences of this type are explained by the factor of luck, which is as- 
sociated with the head. Luck is not considered as an impersonal quality, but is 
related to the multiple souls or spiritual guardians: the ‘‘creator”’ (eleda) and 
the ‘‘owner of the head” (olori). A lucky person (olori rere, ¢’eda rere) is one who 
has a good head ora good creator, while an unlucky person (olori buruku, e'eda 
buruku) has a bad head or creator. To a lucky person good things come with 
little apparent effort, while an unlucky person is not only unfortunate in his 
own affairs, but brings bad luck to those with whom he associates as well.® 
To call someone an unlucky person is regarded as a curse against him and his 
guardian spirit, and is likely to lead to a fight. 

A person’s luck and his success in economic and other affairs is also a matter 
of destiny (ayanmepe, ayanme) or fate (iwa), which is also known as “‘to kneel 
and choose” (akunleyan).’ Before a child is born its soul is said to kneel 
(kunle) before the deity Olodumare and choose (yan) its fate on earth. Those 
who humbly make reasonable requests for food, money or children receive 
what they ask during their life on earth. However those who make their re- 
quests as if they had the right to expect whatever they wanted, do not receive 
them. Thus those who say indifferently or in an independent manner, “‘You 
may give me money,” or ‘““You may give me food,” receive neither. A person 
whose destiny on earth is poverty may be able to acquire some money by 
working hard, but he will never have very much. Diviners of various kinds, 
especially the babalawo or priests of Ifa,* are consulted to find out what is in 
store for the future and what can be done to avert evil or insure a favorable 
outcome. An individual may go to such a diviner as an adult to find out how 
his life will be or what kind of a career he should follow in order to prosper; but 
while the diviners may be able to recommend sacrifices (eb¢) which will in- 
fluence events in the immediate future, they cannot alter the course of one’s 
life or change his destiny. 

Distinct from the above categories are those of the “gentleman” (gbajume) 


® Some people, especially women, who consistently bring bad luck to their friends and 
neighbors are known as é/ése gbedo-gb¢1o. Bad luck is believed to come to anyone who even enters 
the:r house. 

7 Other words for fate or destiny, such as kadara and ise are also used by the Yoruba; the 
Yoruba Dictionary identifies abafu as “luck, fortune (good or bad), fate”; and abida as “the 
changes and chances of life.” See Dictionary of the Yoruba Language, 1937. 

8 See Bascom, 1941, 1942b, 1943, 1944, pp. 25-29. 
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and the “man of principle” (enia paiaki).* A gentleman may not be wealthy, 
but a poor man could never become a gentleman. A person in this category 
dresses well and always keeps good company, associating with wealthy and 
important people, and is well known in his community. He must have some 
property, but he may have only enough liquid assets to take care of his normal 
needs; if he needs to borrow money, he will have no difficulty.’® 

The man of principle has all the characteristics of a gentleman, with the 
added qualities of fearlessness, leadership and social responsibility. He dresses 
well, is well known, and keeps good company. He has money, although in- 
formants differ as to the amount required. According to one, a man of prin- 
ciple must either be a man of money himself, or he must be backed by a 
large family and a large group of friends. According to another, if an individual 
were both a man of principle and a man of money, he would be the most re- 
spected person in town and everyone would flock to his house; a good family 
in which there are no notoriously wicked individuals is necessary to back him, 
but since nearly every family in Ife has a man of principle among its members, 
this qualification is not very limiting. In either case, “‘man of principle’”’ is a 
title which an individual must earn for himself by fearlessly doing something 
with which he has been entrusted or by speaking the truth when it may be dan- 
gerous for him to do so. Thus whereas the man of principle will criticize the 
king, when criticism is justified, the gentleman waits until someone else speaks 
up and then joins in the chorus. This is the basic difference between these two 
categories, and it is explained by the Yoruba in terms of differences in the 
nature or personalities of the individuals concerned. 

As an individual’s luck is located in his head, so his nature is associated 
with his stomach. A good-natured or kind-hearted person (oninu rere) is one 
who has a good “belly” or inside, while a bad natured or hard hearted person 
(oninu lile) has a hard “belly.”’ A kind-hearted person is cheerful and friendly, 
greeting everyone he meets, helping others if he is not busy, who does not 
envy those who have money or hold grudges. On the other hand a hard- 

* Pataki is defined by the Yoruba Dictionary (op. cit.) as an adjective meaning “chief, 
principal,” and was translated by my interpreter as “important”; enia means person or people. 
Gbhajume, olowo, elgla and glerg may be used as nouns, predicate adjectives, or adjectives qualifying 
a noun, but in the latter case the normal word order (noun adjective) followed in enia pataki is 
reversed. Thus one must say gbajumg enia (gentleman person) or gbajume baba (gentleman father) ; 
baba ghajume would mean “father of gentleman.” Olori rere, ¢!¢da buruku, oninu lile, etc., may be 
used as nouns or adjectives with the normal word order (enia olori rere), like pataki, which is only 
an adjective. These words are terms of reference and not of address. If someone called out one of 
these terms everyone would turn around to see who was being addressed, and if the term were 
coupled with a person’s name he would feel he was being jeered at. However, one may tell a person 
that he is an olowo, for example, although the compliment would be denied out of modesty: 
“Where have I got money? I have none.” 

1° Omeluwabi or emenuwabi is said to be synonymous with gentleman. Freely translated it 
means free born or well born. 
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hearted person is bad-tempered, easily offended, wilful and stubborn, doing 
what he likes and paying no attention to what others say. When, an in- 
formant illustrated, an ordinary person in anger would throw a small lump 
of dirt, a hard hearted person throws a large stone. 

Worse than the hard-hearted person is one who is “wicked” (ika). A wicked 
person loves no one but himself; he advises others to sell things for less than 
he knows they are worth; he injures others and destroys their property without 
cause. Still worse is the “criminal!” or “‘sinner” (¢les¢), including the liar (opure, 
eleke), the murderer (apania), the thief (ole), one who commits incest or breaks 
other taboos (ewe), one who holds a grudge, and one who makes a charm 
against a companion or uses magic to prevent someone else from getting a 
job. Prostitutes (gdgke)," “witches” (aje), “wizards” (oso), ugly persons 
(oburewa), busybodies (olofofo),” slanderers (elenini), and treacherous people 
(odale)* fall into other undesirable categories. 

In the face of danger, and in former times in intertribal warfare and slave 
raiding, one may prove himself a brave man (akin) or a coward (ojo). Through 
his daily acts, or when decisions must be made, one may be shown to be a wise 
man (glegben) or a fool (were).* Were also means as “insane”’ person, also 
known as asinwin or osinwin. Six different types of “insanity” are distinguished 
in terms of their symptomatic behavior, which is given below as described 
by a Yoruba doctor or medicine man (ologun) who specialized in such cases.” 

The most important type (were ¢elegan), has varied symptoms and four 
subtypes are described, all of which are treated in the same way. The patient 
may laugh continuously, making jokes and acting in a humorous way; he may 
cry continuously without stopping; he may talk incessantly, keeping up a 
constant stream of chatter; or he may claim that he is a king, or someone else 
other than himself. The second type (were elewele) is a milder form of the first, 
and differs in that the symptoms are said to occur only with every new moon. 
The third type (were onihoho) talks and walks about incessantly, tearing off 
his clothes as he walks. The fourth type (were alagg) also talks and walks 


1 Also known as pansaga, agbere. See Yoruba Dictionary (op. cit.). 

2 Also known as abaiyeje or ebaiyeje. #3 Also known as abanije or ebanije. 

4 Also known as edege; see Yoruba Dictionary (op. cit.). A foolish and stupid person may also 
be spoken of as a monkey (¢bg), a she-goat (ewurg), the child of donkey (gmg ketekete), or if he 
offers no good advice but follows the advice of others without thinking, as a female sheep (aguéan, 
aguntan). “Child of donkey” also means stubborn, while to refer to someone as a donkey (kelekele) 
signifies that he is strong; one may also say that someone is stubborn “as a mule” (bi ibaka) or 
strong “as a horse” (bi ¢sin). To refer to a person as a cat (ologbo) implies that he is suspected of 
being a thief; as a dog (aja) that a woman is a “bitch” or prostitute, or that a man is a fighter. 

4% This man, the pastor of a C.M.S. church in Ife, had gained a wide reputation through the 
success of his cures, and received patients from distant parts of Nigeria. The method of treatment 
cannot be discussed here, nor the comparison of these categories with recognized types of neuroses 
and psychoses. 
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about incessantly, but keeps his clothing on. The fifth type (were akindinrin) 
acts as if he were in a trance; he says nothing at all but does whatever he is 
told without thinking and without any inhibition, undressing in front of others 
if told to do so. The sixth type (arijagba) is violent and may have to be shack- 
led; he tries to fight everybody, and may go berserk, killing whomever he 
meets with a cutlass or any other handy weapon. 


* * * 


Wealth, in former days, came largely from slave raiding and trading, 
and was invested in slaves (eru), “pawns” (iwefa), wives, cows, horses, goats, 
chickens, sheep, pigs, and consumption goods such as clothing and houses. 
Wives, of course, were not chattels and are not “purchased”; but each wife 
represents an investment of money paid to her father as “bride wealth.” 
“Pawns” are debtors whose work serves as interest until the loan is repaid. 
Different preferences in investment are clearly recognized by the Yoruba, as 
the following proverb indicates: ‘“That which pleases a man is sufficient wealth 
(riches); a person who owns twenty slaves dies, his wives are only one; a per- 
son who has twenty wives dies, his cloths are only one.” That is, while some 
may think that a man with twenty slaves should have more than one wife, 
or that a man with twenty wives should own more than one garment, individ- 
uals differ in what they think is the best thing to do with their wealth, and 
a man is satisfied only when he thinks he has enough. 

Today wealth comes mainly from trading and cocoa, the principal cash 
crop. Slavery and pawning are illegal, while cattle are no longer raised in Ife. 
In addition to wives, clothing and domestic animals, trucks or motor lorries 
have appeared as a new form of investment. None of these, however, is con- 
sidered as reliable a measure of wealth as the house in which a man lives. A 
rich man has a two-story house built of bricks with a roof of corrugated iron 
sheets and rafters of iroko planks; it must be airy, nice looking, neatly kept, 
and have European furniture at least in the parlor downstairs. In 1938 there 
were a number of two-story houses in Ife and one with three stories; only a 
few thatch roofs were left, but many houses were built with mud walls while the 
“pan” roofs of the poor rested on bamboo rafters. Though formerly less im- 
portant than at the present time, houses were nevertheless an indication of 
wealth. They were judged in terms of their state of repair and their number 
of patios, a feature of the traditional Yoruba dwelling which is rapidly dis- 
appearing with the increasing number of new houses built in an adaptation of 
the European pattern. The only apparent basis in the traditional Yoruba 
culture for the present association between social status and the “upstairs 
house” of a new design, is the fact that the gate to the palace of the king or 
highest ranking chief of any town had a gabled superstructure higher than 
any house. 
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Wealth, obviously, is an important factor in distinguishing between these 
individual differences. It is not the only factor involved, however, nor is the 
ownership of property in itself sufficient to win prestige and social status. The 
gentleman and the man of principle, as well as the wealthy man and the rich 
man or man of money, must not only own a certain amount of property, but 
he must also spend money (a owo). The social importance of spending money 
is reflected in the Yoruba salutation often heard, eku-(i)na(o)wo, a greeting 
(eku) on the spending (ina) of money (owe). He must spend money on his house 
and on his clothes so that he can be well dressed. He must spend money on 
entertaining at the time of his annual religious ceremony, contribute gener- 
ously to the ceremonies and funerals of his close relatives by birth and mar- 
riage, and entertain his guests and the members of his club in a manner befit- 
ting his means. A principal rule of Yoruba hospitality is that a man must offer 
food and drink to anyone who comes to visit him,"* according to his own means 
and his opinion of his guests. It is clearly recognized that even a rich man can- 
not give money to everyone who comes to visit him; his money would not last, 
in the first place, and secondly people would consider him a fool. “He is 
stupid,” they would say, “go to him and you will get money.” Each individual 
must choose for himself those on whom he will spend his money; these indi- 
viduals respect him while those whom he refuses dislike and criticize him. 

A man who owns property but does not spend money on himself and on 
his friends is called stingy or a “‘miser”’ (alaroro). He is considered even worse 
than the poor man, whom no one respects, and is described as the kind of 
person who goes from one house to another to eat with his friends when they 
are performing their religious ceremonies, but never entertains guests when 
he performs his own. He may have much money, but keeps it buried in a pot; 
or may own a great deal of property, but lives in a poor house, and dresses 
in old clothes. Stingy persons who have wealth enough to rank as men of 
money are extremely rare; but if they are unwilling to spend their money 
there is no reason to respect them, since they will have few friends and there 
is little danger that they will risk assuming the expenses of a quarrel which 
might end in court. 

To be recognized as a man of principle, one needs economic resources on 
which he can draw in case he becomes involved in a dispute through the 
defense of his principles. He also needs enough money so that he does not 
have continually to borrow small amounts from his friends. Although a per- 
sonality factor is definitely involved, it is only through expenditure of money 
that this status is achieved, and a man who might otherwise be known as a 
man of principle is not so recognized unless he spends money. If he has money 
but does not spend it, he is a stingy person; while if he cannot afford to dress 
well, he is despised as an unlucky person. The man oi principle does not hesi- 


16 See Bascom, 1951. 
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tate to loan money to his friends or te give them outright financial assistance 
in time of need. If a deserving person calls on him dressed in rags, he may give 
him a cloth to wear. He generously entertains his friends, and will use his 
last six pence or borrow money to provide food and drink for his guests. It 
is of even greater importance for the “wealthy man” and the “rich man” or 
“man of money” to be generous. Only the good-hearted man does not need 
money, since he is the kind of a person who shares what little he may have; 
and though he may be widely liked, he has no real importance or power except 
that which comes through the wealth and influence of friends who are willing 
to stand behind him. 

A person spends money “‘so that people will know him” and so as to attract 
a large number of followers. One of the important measures of social position 
is the number and rank of the individuals who associate with him, and par- 
ticularly who accompany him when he goes about town. No man of high rank 
would be seen in the streets alone, while an ordinary individual invites the 
members of his club (egbe)'? to his house for food and drink at the time of a 
religious ceremony, funeral, wedding, or any other important event, so that 
he may have a large crowd dressed in fine clothes following him when he goes 
in the streets. This is one of the principal reasons for joining a club, and it is 
also related to the great interest of the Yoruba in children and large families. 
Both men’s and women’s clubs have their own distinctive clothing by which 
their members can be recognized, and one of the typical features of Yoruba 
religious ceremonies are the groups of about forty to sixty men or women, 
dressed alike, who are honoring one of their members as his or her guests. 

Before government suppression of what it regarded as “bribery,” gifts 
were given openly to the chiefs who served as judges in legal cases in hopes 
of winning their support.’® According to informants, this practice did not 
formerly result in frequent miscarriages of justice or mean that the wealthiest 
man could ‘‘buy”’ the decision of the court, since a chief had no obligations to 
the giver of the gift. It was entirely ethical for a chief to accept competing 
gifts from both parties, and then to judge the case impartially. However, to 
the extent that the value of the gift might win his favor and support, wealthy 
individuals could enjoy a certain amount of immunity in their personal be- 
havior. Far more important than this was the degree of immunity which they 
could secure by using their wealth to pay the fines customarily imposed by the 
courts as punishment. 

* * 

Wealth, seniority, and the individual differences which have thus far been 
discussed are less important than membership in one of the nine social levels 
of Ife, which for the vast majority of people is determined by the clan into 
which they are born. Important as these three factors are in governing relations 


17 See Bascom, 1944, pp. 65-66. 18 These gifts were known as jegbami. 
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between individuals of the same stratum, they can be ignored completely 
in relations between those of different levels. Similarly the gradations in rank 
of the various offices represented in the four top levels and between offices 
of minor chiefs and lesser priests in the lower levels are important only in 
dealing with others of the same stratum. 

The nine strata of the social structure of the city of Ife may be represented 
as follows: 


1. The king (Qni) 

2. The town and palace chiefs (Ijoye Qni), and the members of the royal compound 

from which the king was chosen 

3. The major priests (Onigoro) 

4. The men of leisure (Lodgkg); the king’s body guards (Ogungbe); the king’s mes- 
sengers (Emese); and members of the Ogboni society, without higher titles of 
their own. 

. The Modewa clans, from which the palace chiefs are chosen. 

6. The Jfe clans, or townspeople, from which the town chiefs are chosen. 

. The royal clan, whose members are known as children of the king (g”-g5a), from 
compounds other than that from which the king was chosen. 

8. The “strangers” (elu), or Yoruba from other parts of the country. 

9. The non-Yoruba (kogbgde), or Hausa, Ibo and members of other tribes. 


wn 


~ 


The top four levels may be regarded as achieved positions, with two princi- 
pal qualifications. Many of the offices are hereditary within certain clans or 
lineages and are thus not open to all. Secondly, the members of the royal 
compound” enjoy their high position by virtue of the fact that someone else 
in their group holds the office of king. 

Limitations of space prevent more than a summary treatment of what is 
perhaps the most interesting feature of this system, the fact that the members 
of the royal clan from which the king is chosen are split between strata which 
are close to the bottom (7) and next to the very top (2) of the social hierarchy. 
When a king dies, his successor is chosen by the chiefs from the members of 
the royal clan, which includes some 22 compounds and numbers probably 
about 5,000 individuals. Each of the eligible compounds campaigns for its 
own candidate to be chosen, by spending money in entertaining the chiefs 
and deferring to all those who might influence the chiefs who make the final 
choice. As long as the king is from a different compound, they must be careful 
of their behavior lest the future chances of their own candidate be spoiled. If 
their candidate becomes king, however, they enjoy a period during which they 
can with complete immunity exercise the prerogatives of rank over all but the 
town and palace chiefs, knowing that the king will stand by them in the 
event that any complaints are made against them. 


19 The compound is a residential unit housing some 200-300 individuals and occupied by part 
of a clan, their wives and children, and usually a few outsiders. For further details see Bascom, 
1944, pp. 9-20. 
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Within this social hierarchy each stratum derives its rank and power from 
its influence with the king. The Mgdewa depend on their influence with the 
palace chiefs to whom they are related, and the Ife townspeople count on the 
town chiefs. Although the palace chiefs were considered junior to the town 
chiefs, they exercised greater power by virtue of the fact that they had direct 
access to the king, whereas the town chiefs could not enter the palace and had 
to rely on the palace chiefs and king’s messengers to express their wishes to 
the king. The palace chiefs could transmit their messages and the king’s replies 
in a way which best suited their own interests, with little chance of being 
detected if they were prudent. Even today, when the king is no longer con- 
fined to his palace and when the town chiefs meet within its walls, the Medewa 
have an advantage over the Ife townspeople in that they can hear the palace 
gossip and the discussion of present problems and future plans before the 
results are made public. For this reason the Mgdewa clans rank higher than 
those of the Ife, while the town and palace chiefs are regarded as belonging 
to the same stratum. 

At the bottom of the scale, the “strangers” depend on the bond of common 
language and common culture, while the non-Yoruba rely principally on a 
sense of justice and the desire of the chiefs and people of Ife to maintain a 
good reputation for their city, ‘‘to keep the name of Ife good.” One of the eight 
town chiefs is responsible for the interests of the ‘‘strangers,”’ as five others, 
who also have hereditary titles, are responsible for representing the five 
wards or “‘quarters”’ into which Ife is divided. Two town chiefs, finally, can 
be chosen from any Ife clan and from any ward. Only one of the eight palace 
chieftainships is restricted to certain compounds; all of the others may be 
held by any Medewa. The minor priests and ward chiefs and those who hold 
lesser titles fall in the last five strata, and their rank is recognized only within 
their own stratum. 


The five lowest strata, comprising perhaps 95 per cent of the population, 
represent positions which are ascribed on the basis of the clan into which 
an individual is born. This is qualified by the fact that, while the status of 
M edewa is hereditary, it can be achieved through the purchase of the title 
of ‘‘man of leisure.” The few original Medewa clans trace descent from ances- 
tors whom the king once brought to Ife and allowed to live within the palace 
walls out of gratitude for their assistance in time of war. However, the status 
of Medewa has been achieved by an increasing number of individuals, with 
the result that this is now said to be the largest of all the strata, followed by 
the Ife, the “strangers,”’ the royal clan, and the non-Yoruba. 

The title “man of leisure” (Lodeke, Ideke) may be purchased by anyone 
who is able and willing to spend the necessary amount of money, excepting 
only the members of the royal clan. There are no qualifications as to age 
and there is no limit on the number who may hold this title. There are two 
stages in its acquisition, both of which are very expensive in terms of Yoruba 
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income, involving the entertainment of the sixteen town and palace chiefs 
and all the other “men of leisure,’’ who numbered over 100. First a man must 
rarapen, which involves providing a huge amount of yam loaves costing as 
much as five to seven pounds ($25-35) in 1938, or about twenty-five shillings 
in earlier times. He must also provide forty kola nuts, two hind legs of an 
antelope (ekiri), and large quantities of palm-wine (emu and egere) and other 
liquor (gfin). Then he is ready to dekg, which costs far more and without 
which he still has no rank. He provides ten yam loaves and two hind legs 
of antelope (ekiri), while each member of his family also contributes two yam 
loaves. In addition, he provides eight more legs of antelope, eight hind legs 
of monkey (owe), sixty kola nuts, forty walnut-like nuts (awusa), four empty 
native bags, four calabashes (igbademu) and twenty-five shillings. Finally 
he kills a he-goat and again entertains all the town and palace chiefs. 

As a man of leisure a man ranks just above the king’s messengers and he 
is exempt from their duties and from free labor for the chiefs and king. In 
earlier times the men of leisure engaged in no work whatever, but today 
they pass food to the chiefs and do other small tasks for them. They spend 
their days associating with the chiefs in the king’s palace, or attending religious 
and secular ceremonies, sharing in the food and drink and participating at 
times in the dancing. They are less subject to having their property appropri- 
ated by others, and they have the advantage of hearing the discussions of 
the chiefs. They also have the opportunity of cultivating the friendship and 
patronage of the palace chiefs, who represent them as Megdewa, in which 
capacity they rank higher than the Ife townspeople and are eligible to be 
selected as one of the palace chiefs themselves. Thus becoming a man of lesiure 
is regarded as the first step toward chieftainship. 

When a man of leisure dies he must be buried in a wooden coffin, a sheep 
must be provided for the chiefs, and his heirs must duplicate the expenses of 
his initiation. The status of a man of leisure is not hereditary, and despite this 
second payment, his son must start from the beginning if he wishes to achieve 
it. The status of Medewa, however, is inherited, so that the direct descendants 
of a man of leisure may be Medewa even if all other members of their clan 
are Ife. Furthermore, when a man of leisure dies, one of his sons is eligible to 
be chosen as a king’s messenger, one as a king’s guard, and one as a member 
of the Ogboni society. A striking example is furnished by the highest ranking 
of the palace chiefs, the late Lowa Jjaruwa, who was in office in 1937-38. 
Before he took office, his compound (J/e Lowa Ikegun) was Ife like the other 
compounds of the same clan. His father became a man of leisure; he also 
held the title of a war chief and was one of the chiefs of I/ode ward (Singbunsin). 
At his father’s death Lowa was chosen as a king’s messenger and served in 
the palace from the time he was a very young boy until his death. When, as 
in this case, a member of an Ife compound becomes palace chief, all the mem- 
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bers of his compound are raised to the status of Medewa. It is said that they 
would still be eligible to be chosen as one of the two non-hereditary town 
town chiefs (Jagunosin and Ejesi), but that only the individual chosen would 
resume the status of Ife, since for the others it is advantageous to remain 
M odewa and in effect enjoy a dual status. 

Despite the great expense involved, many Ife have become men of leisure 
because of these advantages. Each of Ife’s five wards has its own head man 
of leisure (Olori Lodeke), with the one from More ward ranking as head for 
the entire town and officiating at the annual sacrifices to Qlese, the special 
deity of the men of leisure. The men of leisure from Medewa and “‘stranger”’ 
clans are organized separately and hold their own ceremonies, but there is 
less reason for a man who is Megdewa by birth to become a man of leisure, 
while the members of the royal clan cannot do so. 


* 


Social position is more than a matter of the simple grading or ranking 
of the various segments of Yoruba society; it involves also the privileges, 
obligations and patterns of social interaction between individuals. The 
differences in rank between and within the social strata are expressed in a 
number of forms of behavior. The obligation to kneel or prostrate oneself 
before those of higher rank, and the special forms of address which are employed 
need only be mentioned here. 

One of the privileges of high position, which like all others must be exer- 
cised in proper moderation, is arrogance or pride (igberega). A rich man who 
becomes too proud is criticized for being proud only because of his money. 
While anyone is free to be proud (gberega), he would be laughed at if he were 
arrogant to someone of higher status. ‘‘What is he doing?” people would say, 
“A poor man being proud to a rich man!” On the other hand, when a person 
asks ‘‘Who is this proud man?” and is told that he is a man of money of his 
own stratum, or a member of the royal compound, he thinks to himself that 
the other man ‘‘ought to be proud.” An Ife rich man cannot act arrogantly 
toward a Medewa or a member of the royal compound for fear that they will 
find a way to involve him in trouble and cause him to spend all his money. 
The gentleman and the man of principle cannot express their pride, and the 
good hearted man by nature is not proud, while toward all these three the 
wealthy man and the rich man or man of money can behave arrogantly. 

Related to pride is insolence (afojudi). Here the man of principle, the 
gentleman, the man of money or rich man, and the wealthy man are all 
equal except that a man of principle may criticize a gentleman harshly if he 
feels that it is deserved. Otherwise, if any of these were to behave insolently 
toward the other, it would lead to empty threats which could not be fulfilled 
and, if not stopped, to a serious dispute. The king, of course, can speak to 
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people in any manner, regardless of their wealth, and can order the richest 
man to leave town if he wishes. 

Another prerogative of the man of rank is the right to make others stand 
aside for him to pass, or tu give up a preferred seat or position. This privilege 
is ordinarily exercised only when a large crowd has assembled, for example 
at a religious ceremony which is open to the public, or when the market is 
crowded. On one occasion when a Medewa man of principle was clearing a 
space so that a religious ceremony could be witnessed, he struck a small boy 
with a switch which he carried for the purpose because the boy had paid no 
attention to what he was saying. When the boy turned around, the man saw 
he was one of the children from the king’s own compound. Immediately, he 
began to beg forgiveness, apologizing humbly that he had not been able to 
recognize who it was. Conversely, a Medewa boy of fifteen years can “flog” 
(na) or “drive” (Je) an Ife man of forty years who gets in his way in the 
market, and a poor Medewa can “‘drive”’ a rich Ife. It is not that the Ife fear 
the Megdewa boy or poor man, but they are afraid of the revenge the Medewa 
can induce the king to take for them. 

One cannot take advantage of his rank, however, to “flog” people without 
reason. If a space is to be cleared for someone to pass, or for someone to dance, 
or for any other reason, one should first ask the crowd to stand aside. If they 
do not comply with this request, as often happens, the next step is to find a 
switch; seeing this they usually move back of their own accord. If they do 
not stand aside when told to do so a second time, then the switch can be used 
with discretion, usually on the legs and arms. However, if a Medewa, for ex- 
ample, began to strike people without giving any warning, those present would 
begin to criticize and insult him, even if he had struck a Hausa or other 
non- Yoruba. 

It is beneath the position of an important person to drive people out of 
the way himself, since this is done for him by one of his subordinates. Who- 
ever is designated acts as if he himself held the rank of his principal. Thus 
the king’s messengers represent the king, and can make anyone in town stand 
aside, and a representative of an important Mgdewa man can “drive’’ not 
only all the Ife and others of lower strata, but also all Medewa of lesser rank, 
regardless of his own status as an individual. 

Another privilege of high status is the right to mulct (reje) or “‘shave the 
head” (fa ori, se fa ori) of those of lower rank, whether or not they are related 
to him. In English there is no exact equivalent of these terms, which cover 
taking the best and largest shares of food and drink that are being passed, 
impressing others into work without pay, and appropriating their property 
without compensation. Although it is often translated as “to cheat” by 
English-speaking Yoruba, it differs clearly from cheating in that it is expected 
and accepted as the right and due of those of higher rank. Within the com- 
pound or kinship group where seniority operates as a basis of rank, any man 
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may mulct his junior. Food and drink are served in the order of seniority, 
and any individual can take the best piece of meat from the plate when it is 
passed to him without asking permission and without returning anything 
for the younger people who remain to be served. At one compound meeting 
which was attended, the elders kept two pots of palmwine for themselves, 
leaving only one pot for the younger men who were more numerous. 

The king, at the pinnacle of the social hierarchy, can appropriate the 
property of any of his subjects. When he wishes to give a sheep, a dog, or a 
goat as a sacrifice on behalf of the town, he sends his messengers or his body- 
guards into the streets to catch an animal. It is not necessary to enquire who 
owns it, to ask permission, or to pay compensation; and nothing can be said 
in criticism, although if its owner happens to be present at the time, he may 
beg them not to take the animal and it may be spared. Appropriations for 
sacrifices for the good of the town are not referred to as reje, nor is there any 
special term by which they are designated. There are limits on the confiscation 
of property, however, even by the king, who could not, for example, take a 
man’s horse for his own use without cause. Town and palace chiefs, by virtue 
of their own position, can also exact free labor from those beneath them and 
appropriate their property, with the exception of the wealthy man, the rich 
man or man of money, the man of principle, and even the gentleman, whose 
powerful friends may come to his assistance. Rather than appropriate their 
property and risk their revenge, which may take many different forms, the 
chiefs, if they wished to exploit any of these individuals, would find a way to 
involve them in a court case from which they would receive gifts and fines. 

Within the same social stratum the wealthy man and rich man can mulct 
those of lower rank, while the man of principle and the gentleman can only 
take advantage of their status among their own relatives. If a man of money 
were to attempt to appropriate the property of a man of principle or a gentle- 
man of his own stratum, a friend might warn him of the other’s status; he 
could then decide to disregard the warning and appropriate the money despite 
his position, but there would always be a fear of revenge through influential 
friends. There would be no hesitation in appropriating the property of a hand- 
some man, a good hearted man, or even an elder who is unrelated. There is 
no reason not to mulct an old man, so long as he belongs to a different kinship 
group; in fact an old man is even more open to exploitation than a contem- 
porary of one’s own age. 

These privileges of social position are also measures of rank. In terms of an 
individual’s pride (igberega) or insolence (afojudi) to others, and whether or 
not he can drive (/e) and flog (ma) or mulct (rej¢) them, and in terms of the 
number of his followers and those who respect (bewe fun) him, it is possible 
to rank the higher statuses within the same stratum as follows: 


1. The wealthy man (glgrg), who has the greatest amount of property 
2. The rich man (glgla) or man of money (olowo). 
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. The man of principle (enia pataki) 

. The gentleman (gbajumg) 

. The lucky man (olori rere) unless his luck has brought him higher status 
. The good hearted man (oninu rere) 


nu 


This ranking varies somewhat depending on which of the criteria are 
considered. It also varies with the personal qualities and behavior of the 
individual concerned, and depending upon his relations with others. One 
has more respect for a gentleman or man of principle who is good to him, 
than for a man of money who treats him badly. The rating of individuals in 
terms of esteem thus varies from one informant to another depending upon 
personal relations, regardless of their ranking as expressed by these status 
terms. ‘‘One respects the one who respects himself’ is a revealing remark 
frequently heard in discussions of position and rank, either within or between 
social strata. A man must care for his appearance, show that he has pride in 
himself, and otherwise take reasonable advantage of the privileges of his 
position, or no one will respect him. In other words, an individual is not es- 
teemed unless he adopts the behavior patterns expected of those of high 
position. According to a Yoruba proverb, “‘A house is good, there remain 
its rafters; a person is good, there remains his behavior (or character).” 

In the foregoing analysis position has been considered exclusively from 
the male point of view. The status of a woman depends on that of her male 
relatives; she takes the rank of either her husband or her father, whichever is 
higher. If a Mgdewa man were unknowingly to start a quarrel with an Ife 
woman who had married into the king’s compound, a friend would probably 
warn him to be careful, naming her husband, and the Mgdewa would immedi- 
ately change his attitude. Women only infrequently exercise the prerogatives 
of rank that have been discussed above. However, with the exception of the 
king’s wives Aya-(g)ba, whom no one dares to strike, they occasionally 
become involved in fights in the market. In such fights they must be careful 
whom they strike, for a woman will try to get revenge through her husband 
or her father. 

Slaves and ‘‘pawns” ranked very low within the kinship groups to which 
they were attached, but in outside relations they shared the rank of the 
owners or creditors who stood behind them and were responsible for their 
actions. In relations with members of other clans or strata, they hold the 
same rank as their master’s sons, whose status was likewise derived from 
their father. The slaves of a Medewa not only could insult an Ife and drive 
him out of the way, but they did so insolently and ruthlessly, since they did 
not have to worry about the consequences. Slaves are said to have had neither 
gentleness nor modesty, and to have been the most impertinent and arrogant 
people in all of Ife. 

Thus despite the importance of wealth, social position is not simply a 
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matter of how much an individual owns or even of how much he himself 
spends, as the position of the slave clearly indicates. Wealth is rather one of 
a variety of forces, including the ties of family and friendship with those of 
power, and even the relations of “pawn” to creditor and slave to owner, which 
can be employed to bring pressure upon those whose behavior is resented, or 
upon others who attempt to seek revenge for the manner in which they have 
been treated. Wealth is also a means of increasing one’s rank within the 
social stratum of his birth, and of raising his own and his family’s position 
to the stratum of Megdewa. It is also important in achieving the offices repre- 
sented by the highest ranking titles. The spending of money is an essential 
part of being chosen for and installed in any office, regardless of whether or 
not the title is hereditary, including those of the town and palace chiefs and 
even that of the king. While it is good to have a title, or to be recognized as 
a good hearted man or a man of principle, it is best of all to have money, 
since with money one can do many different things. Despite the fact that wealth 
is ignored when different social strata are involved, a high ranking king’s 
messenger and a high ranking king’s diviner said that they would prefer the 
position of man of money to their own, and even to that of town or palace 
chief. This attitude may reflect the increasing importance of money as a 
result of European contact, but it is also expressed in two Yoruba proverbs: 
“Tf there is no money, a person is not fine”; and ‘‘Money says that if he didn’t 
exist, no one could say anything.” 
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EtTHICS AND THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY: AN ETHNOLOGICAL 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


By WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 
I 


HE sociological analysis of European history has revolved about the 

problem of the emergence of capitalism, the development of the industrial 
economy, and the shift from Catholicism to Protestantism. The two best- 
known of the analysts have been Weber, who viewed the “‘protestant ethic” 
as a necessary precondition to the development of capitalism,' and Tawney, 
who does not commit himself as to priority but asserts the interdependence 
of the two.” The study of the relationship of ideas to the character of social 
action has come to be known as the sociology of knowledge, and its most 
classical studies have postulated what anthropologists would call a functional 
relationship between the system of ideas and the structure of the economy 
and society. 

To this body of theory the present paper brings data from the culture of 
Northwest California, a culture which reflects in surprising degree certain 
structural and ethical characteristics of emergent capitalistic Europe. This 
was the culture of the Yurok, Hupa, Karok and some of their neighbors.* 
The existence of these patterns among a primitive people has in itself impor- 
tant implications for the assumptions as to the inherent differences of primitive 
and industrial societies. The comparison between the relationship of the 
“protestant ethic” and the “capitalist structure” of Northwest California 
society and the similar relationship in European society raises important 
points concerning the interdependence of the two facets of a culture and indi- 
cates in passing the need for further conceptualization of functionalism as 
an approach to the study of cultures. To these considerations we may turn 
after a brief demonstration of the reality of a “‘capitalist’’ structure of the 
primitive peoples and its particular manifestations, and after discussing the 
nature of their “protestantism.” It should be mentioned that the present 
essay is but an outline of a larger study that will eventually present greater 
detail. 

One initial point needs to be raised. Weber distinguishes between ‘“‘capi- 
talistic spirit” and those more nearly universal patterns such as search for 


1 Weber, 1930. 2 Tawney, 1926. 

* The data for this paper come in part from researches among the Hupa executed in 1937 
under the auspices of the University of California (Berkeley) to which I gratefully make acknowl- 
edgements. But most of the data used have been published by others, especially Kroeber, Goddard, 
Waterman, Spott and Erikson. I am indebted to Kroeber for putting at my disposal his unpub- 
lished Yurok stories, and for his critical comments. Needless to say, I bear sole responsibility for 
the analysis made here. 
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riches and large-scale economic enterprises. Particularly, he refers to the 
organization of production based upon legally free workers for the purpose 
of procuring profits, toward which end production is rationalized through the 
mechanism of competition. We see therefore that in this usage capitalism is 
crucially a form of social organization rather than merely a pattern of economic 
exploitation. We shall speak, therefore, of the capitalistic structure of society 
rather than of capitalist economy.‘ 


II 


The structure of Northwest California society may be briefly stated. On 
the economic side there are the following: The universal application of the 
concept of property, privately and individually held; the use of money as a 
universal means of exchange; the existence of wealth and its accumulation for 
purposes of prestige. On the social side these characteristics are paramount: 
The organization of the tribe into villages and households; the general but 
not universal patrilineal descent; absence of clans or any other inalienable 
group affiliations; absence of any vested authoritarian position, and the 
maintenance of power through control of wealth with social stratification not 
clearly marked into classes, but of overweening importance. More broadly, 
Northwest California society was an open class system in which prestige and 
power rested fundamentally with the possession of goods. 

All property, whether natural resources, money, or items of wealth, are 
privately (and for the most part individually) owned. By resource property 
is meant fishing, hunting and gathering grounds. Like no other hunting- 
gathering people of which I have knowledge (and very few primitive peoples 
generally), these resources are held as private property by individuals for their 
own use and control, and not in trust or as titular head for some larger group. 
This ownership was individual. The sharp definition of title includes such 
considerations as: 


(1) The separation of title to separate types of products such as right to stranded 
whales along a specified segment of seacoast; or the right to the flippers off all sea-lions 
that are killed by hunters along a section of coastline.® 

(2) The ownership of property rights within the territory of an alien tribe, such as 
a Hupa family’s ownership of a rock on the Yurok coast area from which they obtained 
clams, and the possession by Yurok of a seed-gathering area in Chilula territory.® 


4 In the presentation of a draft of this paper before the American Anthropological Association 
(November, 1949), Mr. John Gillin raised the question as to the appropriateness of the term 
“capitalist,” in view of the fact that such economic phenomena as interest and the hiring of labor 
are not found. These strictures are fully recognized, and it is because of them that I have used 
the phrase “capitalist social structure.” I have preserved the term capitalist to emphasize the 
analogy with the European development, and to point up its relation to the famous Weber essay. 

5 Waterman, 1920, pp. 218-222; Spott and Kroeber, 1942, pp. 182 ff. 

6 Waterman, 1920, pp. 218-222; Kroeber, 1925, p. 34. 
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(3) The division of title to a fishing place between two or more persons by measured 
time-spans; so that one uses it one day, another the next, etc.’ 


Ownership was complete, with free right of alienation. Land holdings 
were readily transferred, either in legal disputes or for a consideration. The 
degree of freedom in this right is indicated by the fact that an owner might 
transfer his share to a person who was stranger or enemy to his co-owner so 
that a piece of property might be co-owned by persons with unfriendly rela- 
tionships. 

Where private property is recognized among primitive peoples, its impor- 
tance is frequently vitiated by the mandatory generosity with respect to 
goods. Not so among the Northwest Californians. Generosity with food is 
expected as a general thing, but not to the impairment of one’s own interests. 
Poachers, for instance, were shot. This was not a matter of territoriality, but 
of the transgression of individual rights. Or again, Waterman reports with 
respect to oak groves that “when acorns were plentiful no one worried much 
about his ‘rights’ or ‘other people’s rights’ for that matter. In seasons of 
scarcity, when the acorn crop fell short (which often happened), or when it 
failed in certain sections, ownership of places became a very important 
matter. Permission to pick up acorns in a given spot might in that case be 
bartered for Indian money.”® Such rental and restriction of the usufruct can 
hardly be compared to western economic exploitation, but it does show the 
relationship of ownership to the relative well-being of the individual. Water- 
man indicates that there is a direct relationship between resource ownership 
and wealth status. 

The close identification of the individual with his property is another 
feature of the ownership pattern that must receive attention. This is mani- 
fested in attitudes toward the more personal forms of property (careful 
storage, tabus on handling, and the like), but it also appears in respect to 
real property. This is shown by laws of liability, where harm which befalls 
one on the property of another is treated as the direct responsibility (indeed 
the will) of that person.® 

So developed a concept of property requires the use of money, and in 
Northwest California money buys everything—wealth, resources, food, honor, 
and wives. As a form of behavior it is more uniformly applied than it is with 
us, though not so frequently. The dentalium shell served this purpose, the 


7 Kroeber, 1925, p. 34. 

8 Waterman, 1920, p. 222. Kroeber, 1925, p. 34, also notes that “if a man allowed another to 
fish at his place, he [the owner] received the bulk of the catch. If only one salmon was taken, 
the ‘tenant’ kept merely the tail.” 

® Kroeber, 1925, p. 34 and elsewhere. It is not put in just this way, but how else can these 
highly developed laws of liability be viewed, in the context of the general ideology of Hupa-Yurok 
culture? 
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denominational value varying with its length. This was so much a matter of 
concern that every man of substance had standardized measurements tattooed 
on his forearm. This money was carefully preserved in elkhorn purses, each 
dentalium of value individually wrapped and decorated. Such decoration 
did not enhance the value of the object, but was merely care, lavished for its 
own sake, upon a treasured thing. 

The third category of property is wealth—goods which served as the 
recognized goal of the individual, the possession of which marked his social 
position.'° Wealth consisted chiefly of paraphernalia used in one or another 
of the religious ceremonials of the people. These include the skins of albino 
or other off-color deer, large flint or obsidian blades (both used in the White 
Deerskin dance), woodpecker crest headbands and a host of lesser items of 
attire and personal decoration. These are not things which have utilitarian 
value in any direc! sense. But they were used in the transfer of resource 
property, in legal disputes, and in the purchase of brides, as well as being 
displayed in the infportant ceremonial activities. Above all, the amount and 
value defined the s§cial status of the owner, and his position of power in the 
community. We wi" return to this later. 

The structure o° the Yurok-Hupa social system had an amorphous quality. 
Though there were functioning social groups to which each person belonged, 
and though status§distinctions were of greatest importance, still the most 
significant charactfristic of the structure was the general absence of pre- 
ordained group mew#ibership and ascribed social position." All social affiliation 
contained a measu 2 of individual consent, and all social position a measure 
of personal achie,2ment. Groups to which the individual was attached 
included the famil;4 or household unit, the sweathouse group, the village, and 
the tribe. The howsehold unit was crucial. It was a moderately extended 
patrilineal family qonsisting of man, wife, children, married-in in-laws and 
their children. Su:h families shared a dwelling house, about which their 
activities centered. The sharp delineation of the constitution of a family was 
prevented by the custom of “half-marriage,’”’ a second-rate marital practice 
in which the man oined the family of his bride, and their children became 
members of the house of the bride’s father. These marriages took place in 
one out of five cases, so that nearly half the households must have been 


1° Kroeber, 1925, pp. 26, 27, uses the term freasure, since they are things of beauty that were 
prized and stored away But their positive role in social and economic life makes such a phrase 
inadequate, and I have used the term wealth. 

4 Fromm notes clearly the direct importance of the absence of binding social ties: “The Medi- 
eval social system was destroyed [by the economic changes] and with it the stability and relative 
security it had offered the individual. Now with the beginning of capitalism all classes of society 
started to move. There ceased to be a fixed place in the economic order which could be considered 
a natural and unquestionable one. The individual was left alone; everything depended on his own 
efforts, not on the security of traditional status” (1941, p. 59. Fromm’s emphasis). 
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involved in such a marriage each generation.” This custom, more than any 
other, prevented the family from taking on a crystallized structure because 
it prevented the juridical definition of family constitution, so frequent among 
primitive peoples. 

Furthermore, a person might break with his family without social dis- 
approval. Thus Spott and Kroeber report one case of a man who left his 
father’s household and set himself up independently across the river, because 
his father had been niggardly in refusing to assist in the purchase of a bride— 
and this with public approval and no recrimination.” This does not mean 
that the family was unimportant or that family ties were loosely regarded 
(the contrary is clearly the case), but only that there was a measure of per- 
sonal consent and lack of pre-ordained identification even in this basic insti- 
tution. 

The sweathouse group formed a clique of men from three or so neighboring 
houses who shared the use of a subterranean sudatory. This structure served as 
sleeping, working, and lounging quarters for the men, as well as a sudatory 
for the semi-ritualized sweating activity. The personnel at any one time was 
fixed, and there were clearly marked status positions within the group." 
Boys about the age of puberty joined the group, presumably that to which the 
head of their household belonged. Membership of this group was not, there- 
fore, a fixed matter. It was subject to the same vagaries that affected member- 
ship in the household. In addition, the data obtained on sweathouse member- 
ship suggests that a person was free to join any nearby group, so long as it 
was mutually agreeable. 

These sweathouse cliques appear to have formed the unit (or the nucleus) 
for two separate, though related functions: (1) a body of men who acted in 
mutual support in case of dispute or fight, and (2) a group to support an indi- 
vidual presenting a unit of the White Deerskin dance. These political and 
religious functions are frequently performed by clans in the simpler societies. 


#2 The number of such marriages among the Yurok was subjected to a careful analysis by 
Waterman and Kroeber (1934), who indicate no trend of increase or decrease in the pattern. With 
one marriage in five being of such a character, and somewhat more than an average of two children 
reaching marital age per family, then nearly half of the households must have been involved in 
this practice, either through sons or daughters. 

18 Spott and Kroeber, 1942, Narrative No. 1, p. 143. Kroeber believes that this would have 
been difficult without the economic ireedom of post-contact situation (personal communication). 
This may be the case, but it should be noted that the family rejection and the establishment of a 
new unit was publicly approved. Contrast, for example, the manner in which similar breaches 
occur among the Tlingit, under circumstances of hostility and complete physical removal (Gar- 
field, 1947). 

4 Kroeber, 1925, pp. 81-82, reports that the sleeping position of each occupant was fixed 
according to rank. 


45 The relationship between these two functions is indicated by Goldschmidt and Driver, 
1940. 
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But significantly the groups were not structured like clans; not merely because 
they did not have unilinearity of descent, but because an individual’s mem- 
bership was neither foreordained nor eternal, but always contained an element 
of personal choice. 

We may dismiss the village and tribe with a word. Though persons were 
identified by their village of residence and their tribe of origin, neither of these 
groups had any direct claim upon the action of the individual; there was no 
village nor national government, no village or tribal action in wars. Signifi- 
cantly, the affiliation could effectively be broken by moving to a distance or 
to one of the other tribes within the orbit of the culture. 

Social status distinctions were an essential element in the structuring 
of Hupa and Yurok society. Certain statuses ascribed position to a small 
minority. Bastards had no social standing by virtue of their illegitimacy. 
Slaves were held, but their position was not quite so hopeless. Aside from 
these, there were the rich and the poor, class differentials which represent a 
continuum of status, not unlike that of the middle class in Western society. 
Since class status depended upon wealth, which was heritable, class affiliations 
followed closely according to the parents. Indeed, there was a clear distinction 
between the man of rich family background and the parvenu. Thus class 
position was not entirely open. 

But in Yurok and Hupa theory it was open. Myths contain repeatedly 
the element of movement from poverty to riches.'* The youth is told that he 
can achieve by proper effort. At least one case is recorded of an individual 
independently attaining wealth, and his behavior was approved and his 
position accepted. The situation appears to have been as with us: in theory 
everyone might achieve status; in actuality models for such movement 
existed, but in fact only a small proportion of persons significantly altered 
their social position. There is some evidence that the Yurok class differenti- 
ation was more sharply defined and mobility less realizable than among the 
Hupa or the Tolowa. But it seems to me this is a crystallization which will 
naturally take place in an open class system because of the tendency of persons 
of status toward such a definition. Indeed, Weber makes the same point for 
German society.!” 

The third facet of Northwest California society was the systems of power 


© Kroeber, MS. Rags-to-riches themes appear in several myths. 

17 Weber, op. cit., p. 71, notes that the efforts of scions of wealthy families to hold ascribed 
status is an evidence of the decadence of the capitalist system. Kroeber, in personal communica- 
tion, has indicated that class distinctions are more firmly drawn than I have indicated here though 
they are not sharp or firm. Perhaps Yurok society had reached a point of similar “decadence” 
in comparison with Hupa and Tolowa, at least to the extent of the assumption of status. This is 
suggested by the noblesse oblige of one Yurok who said “You know how much I own, but I am 
compassionate to bastards” (Spott and Kroeber, Narrative 24, page 226). Whatever the reality 
situation, the theory of mobility was prevalent and supported by the myths and tales. 
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and authority. Here again the situation was unstructured, for there were no 
persons vested with authority by virtue of station or public office.'* Govern- 
ment was strictly /aissez faire, with order prevailing through the consistent 
effort of each person to serve his own self interest. Authority rested on a con- 
tinual threat and show of force by the quick recognition of offense and the 
insistent demand for retribution. In Northwest California law all offence 
was against the person—it could hardly be otherwise in the absence of any 
formalized social unit. A great range of offences were recognized: murder 
and adultery, theft and poaching, curses, minor insults. 

For each offense there was a more or less clearly indicated fine or indemnity 
to be paid by the offender to the plaintiff, after proper adjudication through a 
neutral go-between. Not only were liability, intent and value of damage 
done recognized in determination of indemnity, but the status of the offended 
party was also considered, particularly in matters of murder. In view of these 
variables, it is not surprising that each case was the subject of prolonged 
litigation and negotiation, in which other considerations than the purely 
legalistic were brought to play.!® 

For, in final analysis, the only ultimate sanction for legal settlement was 
the threat of physical force.2” The community was concerned with justice and 
its pressures were brought to bear for settlement according to established 
precedents. But it had no machinery to enforce a peaceful settlement, and 
an offended person might resort to, and always implicitly threatened to bring, 
physical retribution. In this use of force the individual counted on the support 
of his associates—his household group, his sweathouse clique, and a widening 
circle of supporters. It follows from the nature of the group affiliations that 
this was no absolute call, but an expectation of support which was subject to 
the willingness and consent of the supporters. This consent must have been a 
function in part of the righteousness of the cause and the appropriateness of the 
conduct of the principal. It was also a function of the social position and 
system of obligation that he had established. 

It follows further that authority rested in large measure with the strong, 
and that this strength was fiscal strength. It was not merely the differential 


18 There were religious leaders or priests, whose official powers were limited to the ceremonial 
situation or the religious rite. Kroeber considers the go-betweens selected to negotiate settle- 
ments as functionaries since they were entrusted with judicial authority. But they were selected 
and employed by the disputants, and had no powers beyond that which the disputing parties 
allocated to them (Kroeber, 1926). 

18 The pattern of socially approved inter-personal litigation has an interesting parallel in 
early American community life, where similar social and ethical forces prevailed. The constant 
litigation between peers was characteristic of the early phase of Blanktown (Williams, 1906) 
and also of Plainville (West, 1945). 

20 Consider for instance the constant threat and show of force (remarkably ineffective, it 
would appear) indicated in a Yurok war reminiscence (Kroeber, 1945). The same may be seen in 
the case of the Sea Lion Flipper Rights (Spott and Kroeber, 1942, Narratives 16 and 17). 
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fines that worked to the advantage of the wealthy, or the higher bride price 
for their daughters, nor even that the wealthy were in a bettereconomic position 
to push the limits of propriety and the demands for retribution. These were 
real but secondary by-products. It was that the owners of resources and of 
wealth could surround themselves with a greater body of persons willing to 
stand by them at times of crisis. Directly, the owner of resources could support 
a larger family. Indirectly, a wealthy man was central in a system of mutual 
obligations, and lesser persons found it useful to stand with him. Among these 
obligations might have been economic assistance and support (with his re- 
sources) in legal disputes. The pattern of allegiances was established in the 
presentation of the White Deerskin Dance. In these ceremonials, leadership 
was taken by several individuals of substance, each of whom presented a 
set of dances utilizing his own paraphernalia. They were aided by their house- 
hold and sweathouse group fellows, and by others who felt sufficient obligation 
or allegiance. These ceremonials were public displays, not only of wealth, 
but also of power and the ties of mutual obligation. They were institutionalized 
and canalized expressions of individuated aggressive behavior which served 
to demonstrate fiscal strength, public power, social allegiances and social 
status.” 

The capitalist structure of the society may be summarized as follows: a 
system in which the individual was placed chiefly by personal acquisition of 
wealth which in theory was freely attainable by all, with both status and 
power resting upon the ownership of property. 


The ethical pattern in Northwest California may be examined under its 
three fundamental features: The moral demand to work and by extension 
to the pursuit of gain; the moral demand of self denial, and the individuation 
of moral responsibility. 

There is a strong compulsion to work heavily emphasized in child rearing, 
supported by the religious beliefs and demands, and expressed as a basic 
element in behavior. Northwest Californians were a busy and creative people.” 
In societies living close to the minimum level of subsistence, the emphasis 


21 The role of this ceremonial in structuring social relationships was demonstrated by Gold- 
schmidt and Driver (op. cit.). The White Deerskin Dance apparently had historic roots in cere- 
monial dances of war settlement. 

2 Wallace (1946) writes “Both a man and his wife are constantly busy. . . . Some seasons of 
the year are marked by more activity than others, but during none of them is anyone idle for long. 
The life is one of continuous routine work, although not necessarily of drudgery.” p. 51. Even in 
pregnancy a woman is expected to work and Wallace quotes one Hupa as saying that “if a woman 
took it easy before she had her baby, the other women figured she was lazy and talked about her.” 
(p. 11.) “Old people continue their economic activities as long as possible, only when they become 
too feeble to endure hard work do they give up” (p. 61.) 
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upon industriousness is not surprising.** But poverty was not found here. The 
important thing about the evaluation of industriousness is not that there 
was such a value; but the moral involvement of the value. Weber was at some 
pains to show that Franklin’s hedonistic arguments for industry were spurious, 
that Franklin demonstrably held work as a moral end. The same thing is 
true for the Northwest Californians. 

The gathering of sweathouse wood demonstrates this fact. All men, par- 
ticularly the youths, were exhorted to gather wood for use in sweating. This 
was not exploitation of child labor, but an important religious act, freighted 
with significance. Special wood was brought from the mountain ridges; it 
was used for an important purification ritual. The gathering itself was a 
religious act, for it was a means of acquiring “‘luck.”’ It had to be done with the 
proper psychological attitude of which restrained demeanor and constant 
thinking about the acquisition of riches were the chief elements. The job 
became a moral end rather than a means to an end, with both religious and 
economic involvements.* 

The second commandment of the Northwest Californians was worldly 
asceticism. The Northwest California was exhorted to abstain from any kind 
of over-indulgence—eating, sexual gratification, play or sloth. The evidence 
here is definitive. For instance, sexuality was unclean. The sex act might not 
be committed in the dwelling house but was performed on the beaches. Youths 
were exhorted to be continent, and a woman particularly to preserve her 
virginity until married. Even after marriage, a man was expected to restrain 
himself. One of Wallace’s informants says: “It’s not good to be with a woman 
all the time. It’s bad luck in getting money or hunting deer. A man weans 
himself from doing that as much as he can. . . . Most men have strong minds 
and good control .. . ” and again, “If a man has too many kids, he is thought 
to be hoggish, like a dog.’ 

Again big eaters were viewed as vulgar, and a person of good manners 
always ate slowly and in moderation, leaving food in his baskets to indicate 
self control as well as economic well-being. These patterns are clearly articu- 
lated by every student of these cultures and need no further elucidation.” 


%3 Cf. for example, the work ethos as presented for the not-very-distant Atsugewi (Garth, 
1945). 

*% The gathering of wood has certain obvious analogies to the vision quest of the Plains, 
especially in that it is a lone act, performed in the wilderness, by youths, and carries a deep 
religious and ritualistic involvement. But the differences point up certain special characteristics 
of the Hupa-Yurok ethos. First, the act was productive; second, the hardship might be viewed as 
a concomitant to work rather than as a masochistic rite; third, the visions were specifically directed 
to the ends of wealth-getting rather than the attainment of vague supernatural power, and finally, 
the “visions” of finding wealth were dreams of a more-or-less conscious, controlled sort rather 
than those received passively while in a comatose state. 

* Wallace, 1946, pp. 48, 50. 

*6 Let us merely quote Erikson (1943): “There seems to be no end to the emphasis given to 
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But these behavior patterns were not purely secular. Sexual indulgence 
was not only bad, but sinful. And sin had a peculiarly economic definition. 
Sexual intercourse was bad because seminal fluid drives out dentalia and other 
wealth, to which it is abhorrent. Put another way, objects which at one and 
the same time demonstrated secular power and were associated with sacred 
ritual were the focal point in the taboo against intercourse. The rejection of 
sexuality was a religious aversion. It was religious yet it is important to appre- 
ciate how closely it was tied to economic well-being. There was constant eco- 
nomic evaluation of moral acts—with the custom of bride purchase, the wages 
of sin became subject to strict cost accounting. 

The sweathouse ritual offered a daily test of other forms of self-indulgence 
for the men. The subterranean sweathouse had two doors. One was a hatchway 
in the roof for easy entrance and ordinary use. After sweating, however, the 
men had to leave through a narrow oval cpening at the floor level and climb 
out a cobble-lined flue. Only a lithe, naked, sweaty body could work its way 
through this opening. It is obvious that any indulgence in food or sloth would 
make egress impossible. Here was a test that was daily and absolute, and 
carried with it the full force of religious sanction. Furthermore the sweathouse 
activities and sweating itself was attached to the wealth acquisition pattern, 
for the overt purpose of the sweating ritual was to insure luck for the indi- 
vidual in his economic pursuits. 

Asceticism like work therefore was moral behavior which came to be an 
end itself; an end closely connected with economic and social success on one 
hand and with deep religious meaning and sanction on the other. Though it 
had these moral aspects, the “‘practical’” implications of asceticism were 
recognized. The Hupa youth was told what our own fathers have told us, that 
if you want to be rich you must leave the women alone. 

The third feature of the protestant ethic of Northwest California society 
is the individuation of moral responsibility; that is, the placing of responsi- 
bility for the individual’s worth and his acts upon the individual himself.*” 
He was neither the creature of some unseen power nor the product of circum- 
stance, but the master of his own fate. To this there were exceptions, such as 


the restraint in eating. When the young Yurok visits friends and is offered food, he speaks much 
and acts as if he did not see the food until it has been urged so much that not to eat would be an 
affront. As an adult, he will begin his day’s work without breakfast and have his first meal only 
after the major work is done” (p. 287) 

27 It is in itself of theoretical interest to sociology that Yurok-Hupa culture is an individuated 
one, in view of prevailing belief that individuation is an urban phenomenon in contrast to the 
patterns of group responsibility found in primitive and folk societies. This conclusion should not be 
carried too far. Nothing in the present study denies that individuated patterns may be a normal or 
even an inevitable product of urbanization; but only that other circumstances can produce in- 
dividuation as well. Furthermore, the generalization stands that folk and primitive societiesdo 
not generally produce individuated social systems—the Northwest California pattern is a unique 
one. 
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bastards whose circumstances of birth determined their character, and 
shamans, whose possession of power was viewed as lying beyond their indi- 
vidual will. But the normal citizen was held personally responsible for his 
acts, and so conceived of himself. 

We may see this conception in legal philosophy, with its recognition of 
liability and intent. Indeed, liability laws placed responsibility upon an indi- 
vidual in a more far-reaching manner than our own, perhaps because of a 
certain underlying magical identification between the individual and his 
property. With respect to Yurok law, Kroeber has written that “damage 
must be fully compensated for even though inflicted without a shadow of 
intent; but if the infringement is wilful, or malice is evident, added compensa- 
tion is due for intent.’* More impressive, though less direct, are the psycho- 
logical implications of the recognition that wounding a man is less serious 
than drawing a bead without shooting. The explanation can only lie in the 
concept of intent or the philosophical notion of will, where it is assumed that 
in wounding a man the intent to wound is evident, but in drawing a bead the 
intent to kill is implicit. 

Consider again the nature of the wood-gathering act, in which the youth 
sought power not by subjecting himself to the will of some unseen spirit, 
but by directing his thoughts along consciously chosen channels. 

Closely associated with this individuated self are the concepts of sin and 
guilt, which were to be found among the Northwest Californians. Present 
tribal members regularly use the word “sin” to describe morally disapproved 
behavior. The White Deerskin Dance is specifically designed to rid the world 
of the contaminating influence of the cumulative sins of individuals of their 
community. Descriptions of child rearing practices indicate the direct, overt 
introduction of these notions in the constant moralizing and placing of respon- 
sibility upon the child for his own conduct.”® The evidence for the internaliza- 
tion of this pattern of responsibility, and its expression in the form of guilt, 
is somewhat nebulous, but not entirely wanting. Aside from the conceptualiza- 


*8 Kroeber, 1926. The works on primitive legal philosophy are so sparse that any proper 
survey of the problem of intent is impossible. It is my impression that in the form with which we 
are concerned, intent is generally lacking. Certainly in a society in which notions of group responsi- 
bility dominate (cf. Oberg, 1934, for the Tlingit) it could not operate. Again, where all deaths are 
viewed as malevolent intent (as among the Arunta) the legal and psychological implications 
could hardly be the same. In view of the present condition of our knowledge of the ethnology of 
legal concepts, it is not surprising that Kroeber overlooked this concept (Kroeber, 1925) and to 
his credit that he rapidly corrected himself. 

29 Erikson (1943) gives a synopsis of a number of moralistic tales whose keynote “‘is the ugli- 
ness of lack in restraint and conformity” (p. 287). Wallace (1947) says “rules of conduct are incul- 
cated by parents eager to see their progeny grow up in the ‘right way’ and anxious to avoid 
litigation which juvenile action might cause as parents are held responsible for acts of their 
children from the age of eight or nine on” (p. 18). He goes on to point out that imitation is not 
enough; inculcation of morality is consciously taught. 
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tion of sin and the expression of deep mora] concern over wrongdoing, it 
appears in one rather unique situation. In the treatment of certain sick 
children, the shaman decides that there is no intrusive disease object, but 
that the immoral act of some ancestor is responsible, as in the following: 

After she [the doctor] was in a trance state she said, “I see something so big [motion- 
ing with her hand] hanging over the boy, and from time to time blood drips on it. By 
it stands the shadow of his father, who must confess something or lose his boy .. . ” 
... Thereupon the boy’s mother confessed to whatever she had committed; but noth- 
ing she said was to the point. Then finally the father confessed what he had done when 
he put the blood in the sea lion bladder. [i.e., added his own blood to that which would 
be eaten]. “That is it,” said the K’otep doctor. “The boy will recover now.’*° 


Kroeber says of these stories that “the sin committed is always extremely 
shameful in native eyes, though to us it may approach the venial. In fact, 
the nature of the wrongdoing illustrates vididly the Yurok puritanical pre- 
occupation with sin. The guilt is religious: somethimg impure and defiling 
is involved. But it is also a violation of custom, law, and recognized morals.’ 
This is not the place to examine in detail the implications of this remarkable 
practice, with its analogy both to the Catholic confessional and present-day 
psychoanalytical practice. But it does offer evidence of the persoualization 
of the moral act and the internalization of guilt. 

Finally, this pattern of individuation is expressed in the personality 
characteristics of the people. The Northwest Californian is extremely aggres- 
sive in his interpersonal relations; he is hostile to his fellow men and expects 
hostility toward himself; he never relaxes his barriers of suspicion.” The 
myths demonstrate these components which may be observed in the real 
world—aggressiveness, bickering and drive toward personal success. They 
also demonstrate certain reaction patterns—compulsive demand to work, 
withdrawal in the geographic sense and obedience and submission to the 
absolute powers of the creator gods.™ 

8 Spott and Kroeber, 1942. Narrative 15, p. 189. Similar practices of curing children were 
reported in narratives 7, 11 and 17, with the confession of the father in 3 of the cases; the mother 
in the fourth. Presence of unrelated persons was requisite to make the confession public, and hence 
effective. The sins all had magical associations. In two cases blood was directly involved; in one a 
bird, in the fourth, a deer. Wallace, 1948, reports a similar confession of a grown person to avoid 
death (p. 347). Kroeber also notes that several other instances relating to living persons were not 
included because of the shame they might bring upon living relatives. 

8 Spott and Kroeber, of. cit., p. 158. 

% Note for example the pattern of bickering reported by Driver and myself during the White 
Deerskin Dance. Particularly significant was the relaxation of the hard bargaining pattern by one 
of the dance leaders for the admitted reason that he had had a few drinks. (Goldschmidt and 
Driver, 1940, p. 125.) 

% Based upon preliminary analysis of Kroeber’s MS material on Yurok myths. Note here the 
submissive element in relation to Fromm’s discussion of a similar pattern in Luther’s religious 
character. (Fromm, 1941, Chapter ITI). 
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Other personality traits were also involved. There was a constant theme 
of loneliness running through the mythology, and loneliness is an expected 
concomitant of individuation and hostility. More remote, perhaps, is the no- 
tion of romantic love, so familiar to us but so rare among primitive peoples. 
Here again individuation is implicit, for romantic love involves both the 
individuated self and the individuated other. 

In summary, the Northwest Californian ethics placed the focus of moral 
responsibility upon the individual, a moral responsibility which internalized 
the command to industriousness, self-denial and personal aggrandizement; a 
moral demand which produced a pattern of individual guilt and the concept of 
sin. 

IV 

The analogy between the California and European examples of the relation 
between the structural and ethical aspects of society, whatever it contributes 
to the understanding of each system, raises questions beyond the limits of 
either. The light that it sheds upon the particular development of our own 
cultural history, to which I will return, seems secondary to certain theoretical 
questions which lie implicit in the analogy even though they cannot be fully 
met with the data at hand. 

Specifically, as indicated in the introductory paragraph, it raises questions 
concerning the meaning and nature of functionalism. I take it that by now 
the broad postulate of Malinowskian functionalism, that all aspects of a single 
culture are interrelated, is accepted by anthropologists. Certainly the descrip- 
tion presented above supports this idea, so far as it goes. But in this form, 
the theory is hardly more than a pious negation of anthropological diffusionism; 
it does nothing to contribute to a positive understanding of society as a dy- 
namic phenomenon. It says only that which is must be. Merton has perhaps 
been the first to point up the poverty, as well as the diversity, of the func- 
tionalist conceptions. 

In order to invest meaning into the term, we propose a distinction between 
permissive and requisite functional relationships, where the former means 
no more than that two cultural elements may lie side by side within a culture, 
whereas the latter means that one cultural element requires the other either 
as a necessary condition or as an inevitable consequence. Specifically, in the 
present instance, we would assert a reguisife functional relationship between 
“protestantism” and “‘capitalist structure,” as they have already been defined 
in our analysis of Northwest California society. 

The concept of requisite funclion takes us away from a consideration of 
the particular culture, and becomes a contribution to the theory of society. 
For its implications are that the relationship transcends the individual culture 


4 Merton, 1949, especially the chapter on manifest and latent functions. 
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and is required by the very nature of that phenomenon that we call society. 
That is, it asserts that if one element appears in any society, it must be 
accompanied by the second. It goes beyond the position developed by Aberle 
el al., regarding functional prerequisites necessary to all societies.* For it 
asserts that the quality displayed in one department of a culture will require 
certain particular qualities in other departments. Actually such a theoretical 
position underlay the very hypothesis of Weber, and significantly enough 
he was at pains to show that similar ideological circumstances did not prevail 
in those other great societies in which capitalism did not develop. 

But we are in a position to say more than that there is a requisite relation- 
ship between a particular ideology and a peculiar structure; for each of these 
is made up of a congeries of interrelated cultural characteristics, and while 
the general features of each aspect of the two societies are alike, the details 
differ. Thus we can suggest just which of these factors are a party to this 
requisite social relationship and which may be viewed as incidental to it. In 
order to point up these details we have tabulated the several crucial elements, 
placing in italics, the elements which the two cultures share. We are, of course 
aware that a final formulation of such a requisite pattern needs additional 
cases of co-existence, a task that yet lies before us.* 

The tabulation raises to crucial importance: the use of private property 
and of money as a medium of exchange; the relation between the ownership 
of wealth on one hand and power and status on the other, as well as the indi- 
viduated social structure and relatively free social mobility; it reduces the 
importance of industrial production, rationality in economic and social 
intercourse, the crucial economic phenomena of the exploitation of labor and 
the utilization of interest. On the ethical side, it only points up the relative 
unimportance of the particularistic aspects of a religion, and focuses attention 
upon its moral imperatives. 

It is important here to keep in mind that the statements in the preceding 
paragraph, and hence the content of the tabulation, do not in themselves 
deny the requisite character of the nonemphasized items as they apply inter- 
nally to each of the two cultures involved. It may well be that the concept of 
a stern god-factor was an essential ingredient to the development of the par- 
ticular kind of capitalism that the West came to know; that rational produc- 
tion and exploitation of labor were equally necessary to European protestant- 
ism. What the analysis does assert is that they are not generically functional 


*% Aberle, ef al., 1950. 

% Kroeber noted, in his discussion of the paper at the time of its presentation, that additional 
cases would add conviction to the analysis. Probably the closest counterpart in individuation is to 
be found among the Ifugao (Barton, 1919, Barton, 1920) though certain similarities are also 
found in Africa, for instance the Ila-speaking people of Rhodesia (Smith and Dale, 1920) and the 
Nuer (Evans-Pritchard, 1940). No analysis has yet been attempted. 
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TABLE I 


NORTHWEST CALIFORNIA AND EUROPEAN SIMILARITIES 


NORTHWEST CALIFORNIA 


EUROPE 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


. The hunting-gathering production 
. Traditional production techniques 
. Private ownership of resources 
Money as a medium of exchange 

. Capital not profitable to owner 

6. No significant labor exploitation 


wd 


7. Wealth status as a determinant of power 
8. Wealth as an indication of status 

9. Putative open class system 
10. Individuated family structure 
11. Absence of fixed group orientation 
12. Small homogeneous communities* 


Industrial production 

Rational production techniques 

Private ownership of resources 

Money as a medium of exchange 

Interest as a source of power and wealth 

Labor exploitation basic to economic or- 
ganization 

Wealth status as a determinant of power 

Wealth as an indication of status 

Putative oper class system 

Individuated family structure 

Absence of fixed group orientation 

Increasingly urbanized communities 


ETHICO-RELIGIOUS SYSTEM 


. Individuated moral responsibility 
Work as a moral act 

. Asceticism in appetites, food and sex 
The concepts of sin and guilt 
Morality tales and personal preaching 
. Supernatural beings and spirits 

. Absence of priestly intercessor between 
man and supernatural 


Individuated moral responsibility 

Work as a moral act 

A sceticism in appetites, food and sex 

The concepts of sin and guilt 

Morality tales and personal preaching 

God as a stern Father 

Absence of priestly intercessor between man 
and supernatural 


8. No concept of predestination mani- 
festT 


Concept of predestination 


* Kroeber notes (personal communication) the remarkably heterogeneous character of Yurok- 
Hupa towns compared to most primitive communities. It is for this reason he always refers to 
them as towns rather than villages. But culturally they would hardly seem as heterogeneous as 
the rising cities of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

t But of this item Kroeber noted “I could make out a case for a sort of [pre-destination] too, 
though it wouldn’t be quite Calvin’s, and would take too long to develop here” (personal com- 
munication). 


requisites; it deprives them of a use to which they are not infrequently put, 
namely the imputation of broader imperatives in social life. 


The concept of requisite function and the procedure for its determination 


is of course not limited to these two departments of culture. A similar analysis 
can be made for the relation between the personality characteristic of a 
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population and its culture, particularly the child rearing aspects. Here, as 
in the Weber-Tawney material, functional relationships have been postulated 
on the basis of one or another single cultural example, and with considerably 
less rigor of method or clarity of conceptualization.*’ 

It will be well to pause to examine this aspect of Hupa-Yurok culture, in 
part because it adds to our analysis and understanding of the culture itself; 
in part because it offers further exemplification of the method, and finally 
because there has emerged from the works of Erikson a wholly different 
conception of their culture from that which derives from the present analysis.” 
We have already noted certain personality characteristics such as a compul- 
sive concern over asceticism and industriousness, patterns of personal guilt, 
as well as tendencies toward hostility, competitiveness and loneliness. This 
group of traits has clear analogs with our own culture. Erikson describes them 
as anal: 


No student of psychoanalytic literature could avoid the impression that many of 
the Yurok “traits” correspond to the “anal character” as described by Freud and Abra- 
ham. Compulsiveness, suspiciousness, miserliness, etc., are said to characterize “‘anal- 
neurotic” individuals, that is, individuals with an infantile history of preoccupation 
with excretion, with a narcissistic holding on of the “treasures” of the cloaca... *° 


Psychoanalytic theory, based upon a single culture would derive such a 
pattern from the child-rearing practices. But Erikson discovered that the 
child rearing practices focus no attention on anality; that there are no prob- 
lems in overt behavior of child rearing which suggest a fixation on the anal 
phase, and no myth or fable reflects problems in this zone.*® Erikson is there- 
fore constrained to suggest a “body focus on the alimentary zone, in the sense 
of ‘the tubular food-carrying passage extending from the mouth to the anus,’ 
with a positive educational emphasis on the mouth.’ 

Erikson is asserting a requisite functional relationship (indeed, a causal 
one) between child training and personality traits, but in the absence of 
methodology he compromises disconformity by finding the nearest loophole.” 

The Yurok-Hupa analogy to the personality formation of Western society, 
combined with rather radical differences in childhood training, puts a great 


37 For a recent statement of the need for more developed understanding, see Lindesmith and 
Strauss, 1950. 

38 Erikson, 1943, 1945. Significantly, at the time of the oral presentation, Mr. John Gillen 
raised this last point. % Erikson, 1943, p. 296. 

40 “So far as we know now, the Yurok does not seem to focus any interest pleasurable or 
phobic, on feces” ibid., p. 297 (see also, p. 285). 

41 Tbid., p. 297, Erikson’s emphasis. 

#2 Erikson’s embarrassment at the disconformity between child training and personal charac- 
ter of the Yurok is manifest. His efforts to make the data conform to theory is a case in point for 
the perceptive statement by Bateson that the “building-up of parenthetical variables has reached 
such a point that today it is almost unkind to demand of any theorist: ‘what conceivable fact 
could disprove your hypothesis?’ ” (Bateson, 1947). 
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strain on the theoretical orientation which derives the former from the latter 
and reduces social structure to a mere end-product. The Yurok-Hupa data 
and the comparisons with Western society can be brought into a common 
system of understanding only when we reverse the formulation. That is, the 
structural character of the society is one which rewards certain personality 
configurations so that they dominate the social scene and set the patterns. 
It also creates a configuration of demands and tensions which are transmitted 
through child rearing to successive generations. These patterns may express 
themselves in various ways within the family system. 

Let us be more explicit. The individuated pattern of social action, the 
internalized demands for personal success with its road theoretically open to 
all, the absence of fixity of social position and security in group solidarity, 
and the importance of property for social advancement and hence for satis- 
faction of the ego—all these combine to support such traits of character as 
aggressiveness, hostility, competitiveness, loneliness and penuriousness. 
Indeed, it is hard to see how a Hupa or Yurok could operate effectively in 
his society without these traits.“ That is to say, there appears to be a requisite 
functional relationship between these two aspects of culture. 

But the cultural aspects of the early phases of maturation are not exoner- 
ated from all involvement. What is held in common would appear to be another 
requisite functional relationship, and this is an intense parental concern 
over the behavior of children. This is certainly characteristic of the modern 
culture in which such “‘anality” is manifested. It is also true of Hupa-Yurok 
culture, as has already been indicated, where the tensions of adult life are 
quickly, effectively and consciously transmitted to the children. We may 
certainly believe that such transmission would be unavoidable. At any rate 
it has been written into the situation for a direct and overt reason, namely, 
the avoidance of litigation through improper conduct of children.“ 

Again, the concept of requisite functional relationship and the analytic 
device for comparison alters the specific formulation and focuses upon the 
necessary rather than the incidental. Significantly, the Yurok and Hupa 
child training practices indicate tensions first and foremost with eating 
habits, secondly with sexual matters, and not significantly with toilet train- 
ing. 

VI 

The analysis of the ethical system and the social structure of Northwest 

California societies, and their analogy to the parallel forms in 16th century 


‘8 Or, rather, these traits become the idealized ones because they are necessary to successful 
competition in the culture. One can appreciate their importance in terms of the narrative on the 
Sea-Lion Flipper Rights already referred to (Spott and Kroeber, 1942, Narratives 16 and 17) 
where the possessor of these rights lost them because he was at first too slow to take action and 
finally was too unrestrained. The picture of a sulking, petulant old man finally driven to ill- 
considered action which the account conjurs up is not the picture of a “good” Yurok. 

44 As reported by Wallace, 1947. See footnote 29. 
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Europe has served several purposes. First, it presents a means of understand- 
ing the Hupa-Yurok culture itself, a culture which has long been known and 
frequently alluded to in the literature of anthropological theory, but which 
has remained enigmatic and inadequately comprehended. Secondly, it has 
suggested a mode of analysis that can sharpen the concept of functionalism 
and may lead to a better understanding of the character of the interrelatedness 
of cultural forms. While the specific contributions remain necessarily tentative 
in the absence of additional cases, the analogy is itself suggestive that there 
is a specific interdependence of a particular ethic to a particular social struc- 
ture which is societal and hence transcends the individual culture. Such as- 
sumptions have been implicit in the past when based on only a single case, 
but their character is seen to alter when comparative material is introduced. 
This is not only true for these two facets of culture, but applies as well to such 
other departments as child rearing and personality formation. 

Perhaps it is not too much to expect that the California analog contributes 
also to our understanding of the development of capitalism and its ideological 
supports in Western society. The case supports the theory of a necessary 
interrelationship, insofar as this might still be considered a matter of doubt.” 
But it also suggests an alteration of the formula, for the things which remain 
constant between the two cultures are not precisely what the historians and 
the sociologists have felt should be emphasized. Always recognizing that the 
individual culture has its own involvements, its own necessary conditions 
and inevitable consequences; still, the priority of such factors as rationality 
in production, of labor exploitation, of interest on capital, would appear to 
be an overemphasis. From the sociological point of view, the undermining 
of the basis for the established elite, the movement of population to urban 
centers and the consequent breaking down of both spatial and status confine- 
ments take on a greater importance. It is the social structure, rather than the 
specific economic implementation of that structure, which seems to have 
crucial involvement with the ethical system. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


45 It does not, of course, support the Weber suggestion of the necessary priority of the ideologi- 
cal to the social or economic system. My own predilection is to view the ideological system as aris- 
ing in response to the development (through exploration and technological change) of an expand- 
ing economy and new sources of social advancement and social power. It is possible that a similar 
expansion of opportunity was realized by Yurok or Hupa entering unusually rich territory. 
Archeological investigation (personal communications from R. F. Heizer) in the area suggests 
that at least the material aspects of Yurok culture have considerable antiquity so that if such 
expansion is hypothecated, it must have taken place long ago and the cultural form preserved. 
The rather delicate character of social relationships and the tendency for elites to crystallize and 
fix their status renders a long history unlikely. For the present the state of knowledge on the 
historical sources and antiquity of the culture is too sparse to support either positive or negative 
speculations. 
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Tue IDENTITY OF THE “Papuca”’; AN ETHNOHISTORICAL 
ANALYSIS 


By FRANK R. SECOY 


HE question of the identity of the Paduca has long been a highly con- 

fusing problem for Plains ethnologists. However, it appears that when 
the evidence is systematically organized by historic periods, and by the par- 
ticular ethnic groups concerned, the situation becomes quite clear. 

In the Spanish nomenclature of tribes, ‘‘Paduca’”’ does not appear. The 
name ‘‘Apache” soon became a standard designation for Athabascan-speaking 
people wherever they were encountered and appears to have always been used 
with exactitude. Tribal or sub-group distinctions were indicated by adding 
specific names to “Apache,” such as “Navajo Apache,” “Paloma Apache,” 
or ‘‘Apache Carlanas.” The Ute were consistently referred to as “‘Yutas,” 
and from the time the Spaniards first made their acquaintance to the latest 
period, the Comanche were known as “Comanche,” with slight variations 
in spelling. 

In the literature on the French in the New World, the name “Paduca”’ 
appears shortly after the first explorations of the Mississippi Valley; it was 
applied to a Plains tribe. One of the earliest definite examples is a map pub- 
lished about 1687, supposedly based on data gathered by Father Hennepin." 
This map places the most northerly site of the ‘‘Padoucas” just west of “40 
villages des Panis,’”’ which are located far out on the Plains beside an east- 
ward flowing Missouri River. To the south, the ““Padoucas”’ are located on 
the headwaters of an eastward flowing “Grand Rivier des Cansez.”” The most 
southern section of the map shows the Red River and the Colorado River of 
Texas as both rising in the region immediately east and northeast of New 
Mexico and flowing from northwest to southeast. Here is shown the ‘Pays 
des Apaches et des Padoucas,”’ which constitutes the sole use of the name 
Apache by the map. 

On the Franquelin map of Louisiana of 1684 there is a “Riviére des 
Parouke”’ which seems likely to be a variant of “Padouca.” The layout of 
the map suggests that this was some river in Nebraska, perhaps even one 
of the affluents of the Loup River. This is the earliest date at which “‘Padouca,”’ 
or any variant thereof, appears in French sources. Earlier French maps obvi- 
ously took their information for the Plains and the Southwest from Spanish 
sources. 


1 “Amplissimae Regionis Mississippi Seu Provinciae Ludovicianae 4 R. P. Ludovico Hennepin 
Francisc Miss. In America Septentrionali anno 1687. Detectae, nunc Gallorum Coloniis et 
actionum Negotiis toto orbe celeberrimae Nova Tabula edita 4 Io. Bapt. Homanno S.C.M. 
Geographo Norimbergae.” 
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Sections dealing with these, and often other areas, clearly represent faith- 
ful copies of the Spanish originals. For instance, the Sanson map? of North 
America of 1650 shows New Mexico surrounded by the various ‘‘Apache” 
tribes with ‘“Quivira” off to the east and ‘‘Cibola”’ to northeast. The ‘“‘Paduca”’ 
are not mentioned; the geographer has merely copied a current Spanish map. 
After 1687, ““Padouca” appears erratically on the French maps. As late as 
1730 there is the example of the De L’Isle map* which does not mention the 
““Padouca,” and shows New Mexico surrounded by the usual “Apache” 
groups with “‘Quivira” off to the northeast. The De L’Isle maps of 1700’ 
and 1708° present essentially the same picture. In the maps published after 
1687, which have just been referred to, the Plains and Southwest areas were 
obviously copied from contemporary Spanish maps. 

Where “Padouca” does appear on maps, after 1687, it occurs in two forms: 
one linking the name with that of Apache as ‘Apaches and Padoucas”’ or 
“Land of the Apaches and Padoucas;” the other, separately, as “‘Padouca.”’ 
This evidence shows that prior to the French discovery and settlement of the 
lower Mississippi and its western tributaries, the geographers of France re- 
ceived all their information about the Southern Plains and the Southwest 
from Spanish maps and writings. After these events they began to draw on 
local information from the colony of Lousiana as well. French geographers 
then, had three alternatives: to use the Spanish sources exclusively, to use 
the Louisiana sources exclusively, to use a combination of both. The selection 
and use of each of these three alternatives continued from the date when 
geographers received information from the first French explorers. 

Who, then, were these French ‘‘Padouca’’? Could they have been the 
Comanche? The evidence is decidedly against that conclusion, since reliable 
Spanish documents indicate that the Comanche did not appear in that area 
until the beginning of the 18th century.® Further, indirect evidence prevents 
identification of the ‘‘Padouca”’ as Comanche. If, as is known from Spanish 
evidence,’ Apache tribes existed in the area, then, in view of the historic 
deadly antagonism between Comanche and Apache from the time of their 


2 “Amerique Septentrionale par N. Sanson d’Abbeville Geog. du Roy a Paris |’auteur et 
chez Pierre Mariette rue S. Iacques a lesperace—1650—Auec privilege du Roy pour vingt ans.” 

3 “T’Amerique Septentrionale Dressée sur les observations de M.rs de L’Academie Royale 
des Sciences & quelques autres. & sur les Memoires les plus recens. Par G. De L’Isle. . . . ” 

4 “America Septentrionalis concinnata juxta observationes Dnn Academiae Regalis Scien- 
tiarum et nonnullorum aliorum, et juxte annotationes recentissimas Per G. de L’Isle. . . . ” 

5 “T’Amerique Septentrionale Dressée sur les observationes de M.rs de l’Academie Royale des 
Sciences. & quelques autres, & sur les Memoires les plus recens. Par G. de |’Isle Geographe a 
Amsterdam chéz R. & J. Ottens, Geographes dans le Kalverstraat au Carte du Monde.” 

® Consult Thomas, 1935, p. 26. 

7 For example, see, Thomas, 1935, pp. 3, 4, 11, 16, 18-20, 24, 29-31; Espinosa, 1942, p. 183. 
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first recorded contact until the precarious peace arranged between segments 
of the two tribes in the late 19th century, it is impossible to believe that they 
occupied the same region of the Southern Plains, just to the east and north- 
east of New Mexico, from 1687 to 1704, without violent warfare. It is equally 
difficult to conceive that such a war, as well as the existence of the Comanche 
contenders in this area, could have remained completely unknown to the 
Spanish. Such would be the conclusion necessary if one assumed that the 
Louisiana colonists of this period were using ‘‘Padouca”’ to refer to the Co- 
manche. It is clear that the ““Padouca”’ who appear on certain French maps 
prior to the beginning of the 18th century, and who occupy exactly the same 
position as the “Apache” who appear on other French maps of the same period, 
must be the Apache, under the name by which they were known to the Louisi- 
ana colonials. The strange hybrid “‘Apaches et Padoucas”’ represents an at- 
tempt to compromise between the French and Spanish sources of information. 

Grinnell’s® facts and conclusions agree completely with this deduction. 
Thus, the fact that the Indian auxiliaries of the Villasur expedition of 1720 
were called ‘‘Apache”’ by the Spanish and ‘‘Padouca”’ by the French officials 
of Louisiana is in complete accord with the situation inferred from the evi- 
dence of the maps. 

Additional evidence as to the identity of the ““Padouca” as late as the 
early 1740’s is yielded by the account of the Mallet brothers’ expedition 
through the Plains area to and from New Mexico in 1739—40.° This was at a 
time when the Comanche, according to our Spanish sources, were making 
considerable progress in the process of ousting the Apache from their former 
northern territory. The Mallet brothers encountered a nomadic hunting people 
whom they called the “Laitane” who were clearly dominant in this territory 
between the Platte River and Santa Fe. Less frequently, they also encountered 
a few highly fearful bands of a people they carefully distinguished as 
“Padoka.” These ““Padoka”’ were trying to hunt in the area without being 
detected by the “Laitane.” Since the Spanish sources reveal that the Coman- 
che were dominant in this area at this time and were the mortal enemies of 
the Apache,'® the area’s former occupants, we can only conclude that the 
word ‘‘Padouca”’ was still being applied by the colonial French to the Apache. 

Returning to our historical survey of the development of geographic in- 
formation regarding the Southern Plains, we note that by the 1730’s the 
results of French exploration of the eastern section of the Southern Plains 
had become known to the geographers in France. From this time on they 
proceeded to base their maps for this eastern section solely on the French 


8 Grinnell, 1920, p. 256. ® Margry, 1879-88, vol. 6, pp. 457-461. 
10 For example, see, Thomas, 1935, pp. 18, 27, 29, 30, 47, 107, 115, 211; Bolton, 1915, n. 86; 
Dunn, W. E., 1910-11, pp. 202, 220, 265. 
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colonial information. On a map representative of this period," published in 
1732, the name ‘‘Padouca”’ appears on the Plains just west of the ‘‘Pani,” 
“Osages,” etc. However, the information for the regions of New Mexico, West 
Texas, and all territories beyond to the west and south was clearly copied 
from Spanish sources. The term “Apache” may be found in this western area. 
Since, by 1732, the Apache had not yet been expelled from their northern 
range by the Comanche, and, since the map” was probably based on informa- 
tion of a decade preceding (Du Tisne and La Harpe, 1719; Bourgmont, 1723); 
we may feel confident that the ‘‘Padouca” referred to were the Apache. The 
evidence of the Mallet brothers, previously mentioned" also corroborates this 
identification. 

During the following forty years or more the French geographers appear 
to have merely copied the information for the Plains and Southwest from the 
1732 map" or other very similar maps. For example, maps of 1746, 1750, 1762 
and 1774" show the situation practically unchanged. In contrast to the French 
map of 1774, which showed an unchanged tribal distribution for the area 
we are discussing, a Spanish map of 1778" plainly indicates that the Plains 
northeast of New Mexico were completely occupied by the “Cumanchis.” 
We can, of course, also follow the story of the Comanche advance step by 
step in Spanish written sources.'’ Hence, it appears that after 1750, at the 
latest, there had been a de facto change in the identity of the ““Paduca” (the 
French colonials applying the term to a different people) of which the French 
geographers were quite unaware when they perpetuated the situation and 
names of the preceding generation. Since the Apache had, by now, been com- 


1 “Nouvelle carte Particuliere de l’Amerique, ou sont Exactement Marquées une Partie de 
la Baye D’Hudson, le Pays des Kilistinons . . . ” also titled, ““A map of the British Empire in 
North America with the French, Spanish, and the Dutch Settlements adjacent thereto by Henry 
Popple. A London Grave par Jean Conr. Back.” The date of this map is very probably 1732. 

12 Tbid. 3 Margry, 1879-88, vol. 6, pp. 457-461. M4 See footnote 11. 

_% a) “Amerique Septentrionale Publiée sous les auspices de Monseigneur le Duc D’Orleans 
Prémier Prince du Sang Par le S.r D’Anville MDCCXLVI Avec Privilege.” The date of this map 
is very probably 1746. 

b) “Amerique Septentrionale dressée, sur les Relations les plus modernes des Voyageurs et 
Navigateurs, et divisée suivant les differentes possessions des Europeens. Par le S.r Robert de 
Vaugondy, fils de M.r Robert Geographe ordin. du Roy. Avec Privilege. 1750.” 

c) “L’Amerique Septentrionale divisée en les principaux Etats par le S.r Janvier Geographe 
a Paris Chéz Lattré Graveur riie S. Jacques 4 la Ville de Bordeaux—1762. Avec Privilege du 
Roy.” 

d) “North America as Divided amongst the European Powers by Samuel Dunn, Mathe- 
matician. London: Printed for Rob. Sayer. No. 53 in Fleetstreet, as the act directs, 10 Jan.y 
1774.” 

16 “Plano geographico, de la tierra descubier la, nuehamente, a los Rumbo Norte Noroeste y 
Oeste, del Nuebo Mexico . . . el Real de Chiguagua afio de 1778.” 

17 For example, see, Thomas, 1935, pp. 3, 18, 26-27, 30, 48, 107, 171, 194, 211; Bolton, 1915, 
pp. 19, 86, 109; Dunn, W. E., 1910-11, pp. 202, 220, 228, 265. 
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pletely driven into the area on the map traditionally labeled “Apache” (due 
to the information concerning this area having been originally taken from 
Spanish sources) and the Comanche had, by now, occupied the area tradi- 
tionally labeled ‘‘Paduca,” the old maps now made good sense, because they 
distinguished two different peoples by two distinct names. Since the maps 
did, in this sense, coincide with reality the terminology survived and from 
that time onward “Paduca’”’ meant Comanche to the French geographers 
and colonials. The English also identified the Comanche as ‘‘Paduca,”’ since 
their geographical information and maps of non-British North America were 
mainly copied from French sources. 

Thus, when the Americans took possession of the Louisiana Territory and 
first explored it, at the beginning of the 19th century, they naturally expected 
to find a people called ‘‘Paduca”’ on the Southern Plains. As they traversed 
the country completely they came into contact with both the colonial French 
and the Spanish sources of information, which were, of course, still divergent. 
There were several possible conclusions which could be drawn from such a 
situation and the American explorers, collectively, arrived at all of them, the 
differences being caused by the varying specific conditions under which a 
given explorer obtained his information. Thus, Lewis and Clark,'* who identi- 
fied the ‘‘Cat-tar-kah” as the ‘‘Paducar’’ who came to trade at the Arikara 
villages from the region to the southwest, apparently picked up the original 
meaning of “Paduca” as Apache, because the ‘“Cataka” were the Kiowa- 
Apache.!® However, Zebulon Pike was confused by all of the sources of in- 
formation. He noted that the ‘““Comanches” were called the “Padoucas” by 
the Pawnee.”® His use of the word “Comanches” indicates that he was in- 
fluenced by the Spanish source on his visit to Santa Fe, but his application 
of the term ‘‘Padouca”’ to the Comanche reflects the post-1750 French colonial 
influence. In addition, he referred to the Comanche by the name “Ietan”’ 
(a corrupted variant being ‘‘Tetaus’’), which was an alternative, transitional 
form the French applied to the Comanche. He evidently found having three 
names for the same tribe so confusing that he never did make up his mind 
whether the ‘‘Ietan” were really the Comanche, or were some other, as yet 
unidentified, tribe. 

In the case of Stephen H. Long,” only two influences were at work, enabling 
him to arrive at a definite conclusion. He collectively identified the ‘Kiowa, 
Kaskaias |[Kiowa-Apache?], Arapaho, and Cheyenne’™ as the ‘‘Padoucas,” 
and considered that the ‘‘Camancias” were a distinct group. But ‘‘Camancias” 
is the Spanish name for the Comanche, so that he was evidently guided 


8 Lewis and Clark, 1904-05, vol. 1, p. 190. 

1° Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 1907, 1910, p. 1037. 

20 Coues, (ed.), 1895, Vol. 3, p. 536. *1 Long, 1823, Vol. 2, pp. 116, 187. 
2 Ibid., p. 187. 
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principally by the Spanish sources. Apparently, his other influence was the 
map tradition, originating with the French, which showed the name “‘Padouca”’ 
at various points on the Southern Plains. Since Long was apparently ignorant 
of the later colonial French identification of the Comanche as the “Paduca”’ 
he did not apply this latter name to any specific tribe. Given the Spanish 
identification of ‘‘Camancias”’ he was able to satisfy the requirements of the 
map influence by applying the term “Paduca” generally to all the other 
nomadic tribes he met in this area. 

With regard to the Indian origin and usage of the name ‘‘Paduca,” there 
seems little doubt that it was taken from some Siouan language by the French 
explorers of the Mississippi Valley. For instance, James Mooney” states 


that, “Padouca ...is one form of the name by which the Comanche are 
known to the Osage, Dakota, and related tribes....’* Fletcher and La 
Flesche say that ‘“‘The Omaha... hunting grounds... extended... on the 


west to the country of the Padouca, whose most easterly village, in the forks 
of the Dismal river was known to the Omaha;’™ “Pé-do"ka no"¢a gaxe i 
ke ...[was the name of the site and meant] where the Padouca built breast- 
works . . . [and was located on] Dismal river;’* and, “. . . the Omaha have 
names for. . . the Comanche, P4 du"ka [Padouca].’”’ According to the evi- 
dence previously cited, when the French first adopted the word it was used 
by them in reference to the Apache. Since ‘‘Paduca’’ resembles the Omaha 
place name, and the various names applied by the Omaha, Dakota, and Osage 
to some other tribe, as mentioned above, the French certainly took it over 
from the Siouan groups. It is also most likely that the various Siouan groups 
who were close enough to know about the Apache were using this name to 
apply to them at this early period. The reasons for this conclusion are that 
the French explorers and settlers apparently retained the names the natives 
had for the tribes of the area in the same way that they retained their names 
for the rivers and places, and that the French definitely called the Apache 
“Paduca” in the pre-1750 period. 

There is unmistakable evidence that, in the 19th century, the Siouan 
groups were using “‘Paduca” to mean “Comanche.’”* In the 19th century 
Santee-Dakota dialect ‘‘Pa-hdé-ka” was an active verb meaning “to make a 
hole in, pierce, run through, bore, as the ears—wapahdoka.’”® The name for 
the Nez Percé tribe was “‘P6-ge-hdo-ke”’ (“‘P6-ge”’ meant ‘‘Nose’’). The infer- 
ence which the preceding information suggests is that the name ‘‘Paduca” 
was a slight variant of a word, quite similar in the various divisions of Siouan, 
which was frequently used to name and characterize a foreign group. This 
would account for the genetic relation between the 19th century Santee- 


23 Mooney, 1895-96, p. 162. 24 Ibid. % Fletcher and La Flesche, 1905-06, p. 88. 
% Ibid., p. 91. 27 Ibid., p. 102. 


28 Note references cited in footnotes 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 2° Riggs, 1890, pp. 406, 423. 
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Dakota name for the Nez Percé, ‘‘P6-ge-hdo-ke”’, and the Omaha word of the 
same period for the Comanche, “‘P4-du®-ka,”’ and explain why it was easy for 
the Siouan tribes that had formerly been neighbors of the Apache to apply 
the name they had used for them, “‘Paduca,” to their approximate successors 
in the region, the Comanche. 

However, there is another line of reasoning which helps to explain why 
these Siouan tribes applied the same name to two successive tribes. It is 
possible that the shift was primarily a result of European influence. We have 
described the mechanism for the shift by the French in the particular tribe 
referred to by ““Padouca,” and the reasons why the term was adopted first by 
the English and, finally, by the Americans. It seems very likely that, when the 
former referents, the Apache, were removed from the area, the constant use 
of the word ‘‘Paduca”’ by Europeans of high prestige, such as traders, explorers, 
military commanders, and government officials, in reference to the Comanche, 
would influence these Siouan tribes to adopt the same usage. This influence 
would be greatly facilitated by the fact that ““‘Paduca” was very close to the 
original Siouan term, and was therefore easily identifiable as equivalent to 
the local dialectical variant of the Siouan original. 

An hypothesis may be offered to account for the original application of the 
name “‘Paduca” to the Apache by the Siouan tribes in contact with them. 
The Santee-Dakota word, *‘Pa-hdé-ka,” means ‘‘to pierce or run through.” 
In another paper*® the temporal sequence of military technique patterns on 
the Southern Plains has been described: first, the pre-horse—pre-gun pattern; 
next, the post-horse—pre-gun pattern; and finally, the horse and gun pattern. 
The equipment of the post-horse—pre-gun pattern consisted of a war horse, 
round leather shield, leather armor for horse and rider, bridle, bit, high- 
pommeled, high-cantled saddle, and stirrups. In this section* describing the 
equipment of the Apache warrior of the post-horse—pre-gun period, the im- 
portance for the armored cavalryman of the long lance tipped with a saber 
blade has been noted. It is suggested that this dramatic feature of Apache 
tactics, the impaling of enemy infantrymen by galloping Apache ‘‘knights,”’ 
so forcibly impressed certain enemy Siouan tribes that they named them the 
‘“Piercers.”’ Some evidence to support this idea can be extracted from the 
Ponca tradition about their war with the Paduca. At this period ‘‘Padouca”’ 
probably meant Apache, for, although the dating of this tradition is not abso- 
lute, the tradition states that the ‘“‘Padouca”’ had the first horses the Ponca 
had seen, which would place it in the latter half of the 17th century, prior to 
the appearance of the Comanche on the Plains. 


The Padouca were mounted on strange animals. ... The Padouca had bows... . 
But the weapon the Padouca depended on in fighting was a stone battle-ax. Its long 


® Secoy, 1951, pp. 20-69, 157-170. 3! Jbid., pp. 33-36. 
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handle was a sapling bound with rawhide to which a grooved stone ax head, pointed 
at both ends, was bound by bands of rawhide. This weapon made them terrible fighters 
at close quarters . . . the value of their horses in battle... was as a means to bring 
them rapidly up to their enemies. .. . * 


Since this account differs from all the other accounts of the post-horse—pre- 
gun Apache equipment in omitting any reference to the lance and in including 
a prominent description of the battle-ax, one may regard this section as a 
reinterpretation based on the Ponca equipment of a later day.** However, two 
elements remain from the original picture. The one is the emphasis on the 
idea that the Padouca were most dangerous when at close quarters and em- 
ploying a shock weapon. The other is the importance of the horse as a means 
of using this weapon. 

To substantiate this conclusion, there is a French record of a battle 
between a Siouan tribe and a Plains people equipped according to the post- 
horse—pre-gun military technique pattern. Aletterof La Jonquiere, apparently 
stationed in the Illinois country, to the French minister, dated September 
25, 1751, relates that, 

The Panis Noirs and Picques [probably the Wichita and neighboring Caddoans] 
against whom they [the Osage] entirely completed the destruction begun by measles 
and smallpox, begged the assistance of the Laytannes [Comanche], a nation in the neigh- 
borhood of the Spaniards. That nation . . joined them and both together came to a 
village of the Grands Osages at a time when a portion of their people were at the Cerne 
[surround] killing animals; they fell upon them and so sharp was the attack that the 


Grands Osages lost 22 of their chiefs. . . . The Grands Osages were surprised at seeing 
the Laytannes. They dread them greatly .... The Laytannes are armed with spears 


{emphasis my own] like the ancient Spaniards; they are always mounted on caparisoned 


Although the mounted lancers just mentioned were Comanche rather than 
Apache, they were obviously armed in the same fashion as the latter whom 
they had recently expelled from this area, and undoubtedly battles of this 
kind had occurred earlier when the Apache were in contact with the Osage. 
If our hypothesis is correct, the fact that the Comanche adopted the post- 
horse—pre-gun military technique pattern for a short period, while ejecting 
the Apache and coming in contact with some Siouan groups, was responsible 
for the transference by these Siouans of the name ‘‘Padouca,” or “‘Piercers,”’ 
from the Apache to the Comanche. 

At this point it seems appropriate to discuss and evaluate some of the views 
and arguments which have accumulated in the literature over the question 


® Fletcher and La Flesche, 1905-06, p. 79. 

% The lance declined greatly in importance during the later horse and gun period as con- 
trasted to the earlier post-horse—pre-gun period. See Secoy, 1951, especially pp. 96, 125, 149. 

* Wisconsin Historical Collections, 1908, Vol. 18, p. 103. 
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of the identity of the ‘“‘Paduca.” It is clear, in the light of the preceding his- 
torical picture, that those who hold the “Paduca”’ were Comanche and those 
who hold they were Apache are both right—and both wrong. Both groups 
are right when referring to the use of one of the terms by certain groups at a 
certain specific period, and both are wrong when referring to the whole span 
of the history of this area and to the use of only one of the terms by all the 
groups involved. Hyde* and Grinnell*® would have been completely correct 
in identifying the “Paduca” as Apache if they had stated that this meaning 
of ““Paduca” was valid only for the adjacent Siouans and the French colonials 
of the period prior to 1750. Similarly, the evidence from such sources as the 
late 19th century ethnographic studies, ‘The Omaha” by Fletcher and La 
Flesche, or “The Calendar History of the Kiowa” by James Mooney, 
for the identification of the ‘‘Paduca” as Comanche by these same historic 
groups after 1750, is completely valid and cannot be ignored in any thorough 
study of the problem. On the other hand, supporters of the ‘““Paduca were 
Comanche” view have either been unaware of the early historic evidence to 
the contrary, have ignored it, or have arbitrarily given the later ethnographic 
evidence preponderant weight. 

It seems likely that James Mooney’s article on the Comanche in the 
Handbook of American Indians* in 1907 has furnished the justification for the 
latter view. His long bibliography is mainly composed of middle and late 
19th century ethnographic accounts, 19th century American explorers, and 
late 18th century French documents. Because he did not have early Spanish 
material he had no alternative but to follow the later French use of ‘‘Paduca”’ 
as meaning Comanche. His only Spanish sources are two accounts, dating 
from the latter half of the 18th century, and the 19th century. By this time 
the Comanche had pushed the Apache out of most of their former Plains 
territory, thereby producing the change in the identity of the “‘Paduca.” 
Mooney’s similar identification of the ““Paduca”’ in the “Calendar History of 
the Kiowa’’** in 1898 was apparently based on the same evidence. In this 
article he develops a very forced and unconvincing derivation of the Siouan 
“Paduca” from the Comanche name for one of their divisions, ““Penateka.” 

When, in the early 1930’s, scientific archeology began in the Plains area, 
one of its main goals was to arrive at an accurate history of the Plains in terms 
of the cultures which developed in or entered this region, their life histories, 
and interactions.*® Both the theoretical statement of aims and the very method- 
ology of this new approach to archeology emphasized that the history of 
the area was to be sought through the coordinated application of all promising 


% Hyde, 1934, p. 47. * Grinnell, 1920, p. 256. 

37 “Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico,” 1907, 1910, pp. 327-329. 
88 Mooney, 1895-96, pp. 161-162. 

8° Strong, 1936, pp. 359-370; 1933, pp. 271-287; 1935. 
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methods. It called for an identification of established archeological complexes 
with known ethnic groups and tribes. This identification was to be accom- 
plished by the use of historical documents to determine the ethnic group 
which had created the most recent sites in a given area. Once this crucial link 
was established, it would be possible to trace the life history of the particular 
culture under consideration back in time far beyond the range of written 
history by the use of standard archeological techniques. 

The question of the identity of the ““Paduca” has again arisen to perplex 
the new school of Plains archeology; it is now a key problem in any reasonably 
detailed, meaningful picture of Plains culture history. Confronted with the 
problem of the ethnic provenance of the Dismal River archeological complex, 
Strong, on the evidence of “a digest of certain maps showing the Indian 
Tribes in the region of Nebraska from 1673 to 1819’ and an ethnographic 
source locating a village of ““Paduca”’ on the Dismal River," assigned it to the 
“‘Paduca.”’ Then, weighing the “‘pro-Comanche” evidence of James Mooney, 
Fletcher and La Flesche, Zebulon Pike, and a nonspecified general consensus 
of opinion against the ‘‘pro-Apache”’ evidence of Grinnell, he gave a prepon- 
derant weight to the former and cast his provisional decision in favor of the 
Comanche identification.” This decision then set the form for the “‘Table of 
the digest of maps,’”* which lists all map references to the ‘““Paduca” under 
a column headed “Comanche,” and lacks a column headed ‘“‘Apache.” 

In this same archeological tradition, Hill and Metcalf considered the 
problem again in 1941, in evaluating the excavation of a Dismal River site 
in southwestern Nebraska. Their documentary material included those sources 
used by Strong plus an account of the De Bourgmont trip to the Paduca in 
1724, George E. Hyde’s argument for the Apache identity of the Paduca,® 
F. W. Hodge’s article, ‘“Quartelejo,’’ and the Spanish documents translated 
by Thomas.*? These authors, on the basis of more evidence from the early 
sources and having more authors favoring the Apache identification, found the 
balance about equal, and hence concluded that, ‘‘although these people, ‘Pa- 
duca,’ are usually identified with the Comanche it is equally probable from 
present evidence that they were an Athapaskawan group.’ Apparently 
realizing the unsatisfactory nature of this conclusion, which hardly faced the 
issue, they appended a statement to the effect that, ‘It is possible too, that 
the name Padouca was applied to tribes of differing linguistic stocks who 
occupied the High Plains at various times.’** Interestingly enough, this 
last supposition was quite correct, but they failed to use the sources available 
to them to give it specific historic content. 


Strong, 1935, pp. 12-13. t Fletcher and La Flesche, 1905-06, p. 88. 
® Strong, 1935, pp. 25-26. % Tbid., pp. 12-13. * Hill and Metcalf, 1941. 
% Hyde, 1934. * Hodge, 1910. 47 Thomas, 1935. 


‘8 Hill and Metcalf, 1941, p. 212. 9 Tbid. 
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In 1947, Wedel®® made a synthesis of the accumulated data to formulate 
a view of Plains culture history, according to knowledge of the area at that 
date. In dealing with the ethnic identity of the Dismal River archeological 
complex the problem of the identity of the ““Paduca”’ is, of course, again raised. 
The fact that his main historical source for this section of the discussion is 
Thomas" distorts the problem in a new manner. That is, it strongly favors 
the “Apache” identification. Since he completely ignores the early French 
sources which alone use the name ‘“‘Padouca,” he eliminates the whole ‘‘Pa- 
duca”’ problem from the early period. Hence, he has no need to recognize the 
“Padouca”’ of this early period as the Apache, an identification which his 
excellent early Spanish sources would otherwise inevitably have forced upon 
him. However, since he is well aware of the conclusions of his archeological 
predecessors and of the 19th century ethnographers, who identified the ‘‘Pa- 
duca”’ as Comanche, the conflict between the early Spanish sources and the 
later 19th century ones still remains, because his predecessors have identified 
the ““Paduca”’ (meaning Comanche) as the people responsible for the Dismal 
River archeological complex, while his early Spanish sources point inevitably 
to the Apache in this role. 

This conflict he resolves by completely dropping the problem of the iden- 
tity of the ‘‘Paduca.’”’ During the remainder of the discussion he carefully 
avoids using the terms “Paduca” or ‘‘Apache”’ and substitutes “Dismal 
River culture” and “Dismal River peoples” even at the cost of somewhat 
obscuring his conclusions. In spite of this, it is clearly evident that he regards 
the “‘Dismal River peoples” as identical with the Apache. For example, he 
notes that, “This dating, contemporaneous with Glaze V and VI on the Rio 
Grande, seems to rule out the likelihood of any material contribution by Dis- 
mal River peoples to the development of Navajo culture. That the two 
complexes may have participated in an earlier common substratum, however, 
remains possible.”’™ 

The latest Plains archeologist to deal with the problem is Champe.™ He 
not only raises the question of the identity of the “Paduca” but makes a 
definite attempt at a specific solution. The only historical sources for his 
argument are those early Spanish documents translated by Thomas, the 
account of Bourgmont’s trip to the Padouca in 1724 as given by Margry,™ 
and a few 18th century French and Spanish maps. On this basis Champe works 
out a highly ingenious scheme to resolve two problems at the same time. The 
first, ignored by Wedel, is how to account for the fact that, prior to 1750, the 
French called the Apache “*Paduca,” while the Spanish called them ‘‘Apache.” 
The second is how to account for the fact that after 1750 the Siouan tribes, 


5° Wedel, 1947. 5! Thomas, 1935. 8 Wedel, 1947, pp. 151, 152, 155. 
58 Tbid., p. 152. 5 Champe, 1948-49. 5 Thomas, 1935. 
*6 Margry, 1879-88, Vol. 6, p. 433. 
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the French colonials, and some American explorers identified the Comanche 
as the “Paduca” (this problem Wedel dropped). 

Champe’s solution is that prior to 1750 the Spanish called the Comanche 
who lived in southern Colorado, ‘‘Paduca,” while they called the Apache, 
“Apache.” On the other hand, the French, prior to 1750 called the Comanche, 
‘‘Paduca,” termed the Lipanan Apache who were furthest from New Mexico 
toward the east by the same name, “‘Paduca,” and called the remaining Apache 
who were closer to New Mexico alternatively “Apache” or ‘“‘Paduca.’’*’ The 
initial problem is thus solved by assuming that the French extended the name 
“‘Paduca,” by which they meant the Comanche, to include the easternmost 
Plains Apache, and that they sometimes used the Spanish name for the other 
Apache, the rest of the time extending the term ‘“‘Paduca” even further to 
include them also. The second problem is likewise neatly solved, since it is 
made plain that the French name for the Comanche had always been “Pa- 
duca,” which term they naturally continued using after 1750. Presumably on 
the principle of “out of sight, out of mind,” those Apache formerly labeled 
“Paduca” no longer needed a name once the Comanche had driven them out 
of contact with the French and hence, their continued existence did not 
interfere with the complete ‘‘Comanche” identity of the “Paduca” in the 
later period. 

The keystone of Champe’s theoretical construct is the Surville map of 
1770; ‘‘The information supplied by the Surville map is of first importance 
in clarifying the Padouca problem.’’** However, this map is said to be a copy 
of an original Spanish map of 1727. Thus the theory rests upon the assumption 
that the original has, in all important essentials, been accurately copied. In- 
spection of a photostat of the original Spanish map*® of 1727, however, shows 
that this is not the case. First, the 1727 map delineates a very limited area, 
showing only New Mexico proper and territory immediately adjacent. Second- 
ly, the ‘‘Paduca”’ do not appear on the 1727 map at all. In the 1770 map, on 
the other hand, “‘The ‘tierra de los Comanches o Padoucas’ is clearly indi- 
cated. . . just west of the headwaters of the Rio Grande.’ The original shows 
two forks of the Rio Grande, one running from the north and the other from 
the northwest. Between the two forks are located the ‘““Yutas Gentiles”’ (i.e., 
Ute), while to the west of the northwest fork are the ‘“Apaches Navajos.”’ In 
the 1770 map, “The ‘Apaches Palomas’ are placed east of the mountains in 
what is now central Colorado and 50 leagues farther east are the ‘Apaches del 
Manisue’. . . . Seventy leagues east of this last tribe are the ‘Apache de quar- 


57 Champe, 1948-49, p. 291. 58 Jbid., p. 290. 

59 “Plano Corographico del Reyno y Provincia de el Nuevo Mexico una de las de Nueva 
Espafia. . .. Levantado de orden del Excmo. Sefior Marques de Casafuerte, Virrey de Nueva 
Espafia, por Don Francisco Alvarez Barriero Ingeniero in Gefe. . . . 12 Enero 1727,” in Karpinski, 
“Photographs of Maps, Plans, etc.,” Vol. 5, Spanish Series, Nos. 513-640, No. 535. 
6° Champe, 1948-49, p. 290. 
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telejos’. . . ’’*! These latter groups are apparently located far to the east of 
the eastern boundary of the 1727 map, which mentions none of them. In- 
stead, in the extreme northeastern corner of the 1727 map, beyond the moun- 
tains, are the “Apaches Carlanes Gentiles” and, nearer to New Mexico, about 
halfway to Santa Clara along a west-southwest line, are the “Apaches Gentiles 
Xicarillas.”” The eastern boundary of the 1727 map is only a short distance 
east of the mountains shown paralleling the Rio Grande on the east. Directly 
east of Albuquerque, beyond the mountains are the “Apaches Pharaones 
Gentiles” who are shown as scattered east of the mountains as far south as 
El] Paso. Directly to the east of El Paso beyond the mountains are shown the 
‘Apaches de el Nataoei Gentiles.” 

Through a comparison of the original map and the French “copy” it is 
immediately apparent how unsatisfactory is the evidence which Champe used 
to extend his identification of the Comanche as “‘Paduca”’ back in time from 
the 19th century ethnographic sources to apply to the French of the pre-1750 
period and even to the Spanish of the same period. As a matter of fact, the 
name ‘“‘Paduca” is absent not only from the Spanish “‘original”’ of the Surville 
map but also from all other original Spanish maps of the 18th century and 
earlier. It is clear, since no evidence exists that the Spanish ever used the 
term ‘‘Paduca” even alternatively, that Champe’s contention that the French 
use of this word was borrowed from the Spanish and arbitrarily extended to 
apply to the Lipanan Apache is completely invalid. 

The nomenclature of the two French, pre-1750 maps which he uses to 
prove this extension by the French of the term “‘Paduca” to include the Lipa- 
nan Apache as well as the Comanche is more easily accounted for on another 
basis. The Vermale map of 1717, which shows the “Pais des Apaches ou 
Padoucas Orientaux,” indicates an attempt by the geographer, by means of a 
compromise, to reconcile his Spanish and Louisiana French sources of infor- 
mation which provided him with two different names for the same people. 
Beauvillier’s map® of 1720, which differentiates between the “‘Padouka blanc, 
Ennemis des Espagnols” and the “‘Padoukas Noirs,” living closer to Santa Fe, 
represents another alternative solution by a French geographer—complete 
acceptance of the Louisiana sources alone. As to the detail regarding one of 
these ““‘Padouka” groups having been enemies of the Spanish, the French 
geographer has recognized a relationship, but completely inverted its char- 
acter. Spanish documents record the fact that those Apache groups furthest 
from New Mexico were allies of the Spanish for purposes of trade and protec- 
tion from their Caddoan and Comanche enemies, while the Apache groups in 
the immediate vicinity of New Mexico, such as the Apaches Pharaones, were 
for the most part raiders on the Spanish.® 

Actually, the Surville map of 1770 is of interest in connection with the 


Tbid. Tbid., p. 291. Thomas, 1935, pp. 18-19, 24. 
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“Paduca” problem, but in a different way from that indicated by Champe. 
The publication date was seven years after the cession of French Louisiana, 
west of the Mississippi River, to Spain, at the end of the Seven Years War in 
1763. The political unification of New Mexico and Louisiana under the Span- 
ish undoubtedly led to an increase in contact between the geographic ter- 
minologies peculiar to each, while centralized administration developed a 
need for a single terminology. Under Spanish political domination, there was 
a tendency to replace any French terms, not very firmly established through 
active local use, by their Spanish equivalents. Since these years were approxi- 
mately the transition period, previously mentioned,* when the French colo- 
nial use of the term ‘‘Paduca”’ was rapidly shifting from being a designation 
for the Apache to being a designa..on for the Comanche, the Spanish term for 
the Apache easily displaced the older French term, ‘‘Paduca.” This situation 
is illustrated on the Surville map by the uniform use of the term ‘Apache.’ 
However, the vigor of the newer French colonial usage of “‘Paduca”’ for the 
Comanche enabled it to survive, as illustrated by the map, as an alternative 
name to the Spanish, ‘‘los Comanches.” 

Largely on the basis of his solution of the ‘“‘Paduca’”’ question Champe 
then goes on to assert that, ““The Padouca met by Bourgmont in 1724 are 
almost certainly Comanche, who must have replaced the Lipanan Apache 
in Apacheria within a short time after 1720,” adding, however, that, ‘‘Pre- 
cise documentation of this rapid change is lacking, although it is well known 
that by 1750 the Comanche were in full possession.’ The lack of ‘Precise 
documentation” for this sudden shift is, however, an understatement, for 
there is no documentary evidence whatsoever to support it. He bases his 
historical inference on the idea that the Comanche were always called ‘‘Pa- 
duca” by the French, and also reasons as follows: Since the Comanche of the 
19th century were abundantly supplied with horses and, since the ‘‘Paduca”’ 
whom Bourgmont met were well enough supplied with horses to send out a 
committee of welcome to mount the French and accompanying Indians, 
partly on separate mounts and partly two on a horse,® these ‘‘Padouca” 
of Bourgmont must surely be the Comanche rather than the Apache because, 
‘*.. . the Cuartelejo and Paloma Apache met by Valverde in 1719 were living 
in tents which were carried on dogs.’’®* 

We have already discussed the significance of the term “‘Paduca.’’ Since 
Champe’s theory has been demonstrated to be unsatisfactory, his use of it 
as evidence in this case can be dismissed. Champe follows up this argument 
with the fact that no horse bones have ever been found in any Dismal River 
site. Thus, he clearly implies, but nowhere explicitly states, that the Apache, 
the creators of the Dismal River culture, lacked horses, while the Comanche 


* See above, pp. 528. 8 Champe, 1948-49, p. 291. 
% Ibid. 8? Tbid. 88 Tbid. 
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had them in abundance. This implication is unsupported by any documentary 
evidence and is clearly incorrect; the vital role of the horse during this period 
in Apache life and especially in warfare has been indicated in another paper.® 
The fact that, in 1719, the Apache were using dogs to carry their tents implies 
only that horses were scarce, so that they were forced to restrict their use to 
the activities in which they were most essential, warfare and buffalo hunting. 
In 1809 the Assiniboin were in the scarcity stage of development regarding 
horse supply and reacted in the same way, as the following quotation shows. 
“Transportation of their baggage is mostly performed by dogs, as their horses 
are generally kept for hunting buffalo.’’7° 

However, it does seem to be a fact that the supply of horses in each of the 
Plains tribes tended to increase steadily from the period of original acquisition 
until various times in the 19th century. It is probable that the undoubted 
Apache scarcity of horses indirectly recorded by Valverde in 1719 was due, 
in part, to the early date, but primarily to the local inroads on the supplies 
of the more exposed bands caused by the increasing Comanche raids. As for 
the absence of horse bones in Dismal River sites, it is my impression that 
there is a similar absence of human bones which is not taken to mean an 
absence of humans in this culture or even a scarcity thereof. The best explana- 
tion of the lack of horse bones appears to be that horses were present in some 
numbers but were relatively scarce enough to have such a very high functional 
value in buffalo hunting and war—and in transportation, when the supply 
situation was somewhat more favorable—as to preclude completely their use 
as food. In conclusion, it seems clear that evidence for the abundance of 
horses among the Comanche at a late period can hardly be used as evidence 
for the identification, in an earlier period, of one group as Comanche because 
they had more horses than a supposedly different group. Such a procedure 
quite ignores all intervening historic process. 

With regard to the historic situation of the Surville map, but little more 
remains to be said. Instead of being a copy of the Barriero map of 1727, as 
its inscription might lead one to believe, it appears to be a close copy of a 
Spanish map by Alzate, published in 1768." This Alzate map includes all of 
Mexico and the Spanish dominions of the Southwest and Texas. Toward the 
east it only extends as far as the old boundary between Texas and Louisiana. 
It shows exactly the situation which Champe describes from the Surville map. 
Interestingly enough, the inscription on the Alzate map states that it was 
dedicated to the Royal Academy of Science of Paris and that it was published 

6° Secoy, 1951, Chapter III, pp. 20-69. 

7° See Henry’s account, Coues, 1897, Vol. 2, p. 517. 

“Nuevo mapa Giografico de la America Septentrional, Perteneciente al Virreynato de 
Mexico: Dedicado a los Sabios Miembros de la Academia Real de las Ciencias de Paris por su mui 
rendido Servidor y Capellan D. Josef Antonio de Alzate y Ramirez. Afio de 1768.” 
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with the approval of that same body. This indicates clearly that the author 
participated in that trend toward a fusion of French and Spanish geographical 
traditions which was greatly accelerated after 1763 by the transfer of western 
Louisiana from France to Spain, but which had existed for some time pre- 
viously, possibly as a result of the alliance of France and Spain through the 
acquisition of the Spanish Crown by the royal family of Bourbon, under the 
manipulation of Louis XIV. Hence, although Alzate confines himself almost 
entirely to old Spanish territory where only Spanish sources are pertinent, 
when he mentions the Comanche who were also known in former French 
Louisiana, he is aware of the French sources which at that time identified the 
Comanche as “‘Paduca.” Thus, he records the alternate Spanish and French 
names, ‘‘Comanches o Padoucas.”’ Since, by this time the French of Louisiana 
had completely shifted the meaning of the expression “Paduca” from the 
Apache to the Comanche, Alzate found no need to record an alternative 
French name for the people anciently known in the Spanish sources as 
“Apache.” 

In conclusion, we may summarize the question under discussion. by say- 
ing: 

1) The name “Paduca” does not appear in the original uninfluenced Spanish sources 
at all. 

2) It appears in the French colonial sources prior to 1750, applied to the Apache 
and after 1750, applied to the Comanche. 

3) The 19th century Americans did not use it in a consistent fashion, but varied 
its meaning depending on the specific sources of information by which the individual 
writers happened to be influenced. 


It also seems proved beyond a reasonable doubt that the Dismal River 
culture was a product of the Paduca, who, at that time (late 17th and early 
18th centuries) were the eastern Apache. 

As a final comment, it appears that, although the modern school of Plains 
archeology has stated that in theory, its main aim is the reconstruction of 
culture history and has indicated that documentary history and ethnology 
are each important means to that end, it has, in practice, used the documentary 
approach somewhat loosely and to a minimal degree. It seems to be the im- 
plicit opinion of the archeologist that written sources and inferences from 
them are always interesting and stimulating but that the only real fact is an 
archeological fact. More rapid progress in establishing the culture history of 
the Plains may be expected in the future, once it is recognized in actual prac- 
tice that the documentary, ethnographic and archeological approaches are 
not only complementary but also yield conclusions of an equal degree of 
validity. 


NEw YorK, 
New York 
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“America Septentrionalis concinnata juxta observationes Dnn Academiae Regalis Scien- 
tiarum et nonnullorum aliorum, et juxta annotationes recentissimas Per G. de L’Isle . . . .” 
“L’Amerique Septentrionale Dressée sur les observationes de M.rs de |’Academie Royale des 
Sciences. & quelques autres, & sur les Memoires les plus recens. Par G. de L’Isle Geographe 
a Amsterdam chéz R. & J. Ottens, Geographes dans le Kalverstraat au Carte du Monde.” 
“Plano Corographico del Reyno y Provincia de el Nuevo Mexico una de las de Nueva 
Espafia. . .. Levantado de orden del Excmo. Sefior Marques de Casafuerte, Virrey de 
Nueva Espajia, por Don Francisco Alvarez Barriero Ingeniero in Gefe....12 Enero 
1727”; Karpinski, Photographs of Maps, Plans, etc. Vol. 5, Spanish Series, Nos. 513-640, 
No. 535. 

“L’Amerique Septentrionale Dressée sur les Observationes de M.rs de l’Academie Royale des 
Sciences & quelques autres. & sur les Memoires les plus recens. Par G. De L’Isle .. . .” 
“Nouvelle Carte Particuliere de L’Amerique, ou sont Exactement Marquées une Partie de 
la Baye D’Hudson, le Pays des Kilistinons . . . ,” also titled ““A Map of the British Empire 
in North America with the French, Spanish, and the Dutch Settlements adjacent thereto 
by Henry Popple, a London Grave par Jean Conr. Back.” 

“Amerique Septentrionale Publiée sous les Auspices de Monseigneur le Duc D’Orleans 
Premier Prince du Sang Par le S.r D’Anville MDCCXLVI Avec Privilege.” 


50, ‘‘Amerique Septentrionale dressée, sur les Relations les plus modernes des Voyageurs et 


Navigateurs, et divisee suivant les differentes possessions des Européens. Par le S.r Robert 
de Vaugondy, fils de M.r Robert Géographe ordin. du Roy. Avec Privilege. 1750.” 
“L’Amerique Septentrionale divisée en les Principaux Etats par le S.r Janvier Geographe a 
Paris Chéz Lattré Graveur riie S. Jacques a la Ville de Bordeaux—1762. Avec Privilege du 
Roy.” 

“Nueva mapa Giografico de la America Septentrional, Perteneciente al Virreynato de 
Mexico; Dedicado a los Sabios Miembros de la Academia Real de las Ciencias de Paris por 
su mui rendido Servidor y Capellan D. Josef Antonio de Alzate y Ramirez. Afio de 1768.” 


74, “North America as Divided amongst the European Powers by Samuel Dunn, Mathe- 


matician. London: Printed for Rob. Sayer. No. 53 in Fleetstreet, as the act directs, 10 Jany 
1774.” 

“Plano geographico, de la tierra descubier la, nuehamente, a los Rumbo Norte Noroeste y 
Oeste, del Nuebo Mexico . . . el Real de Chiguagua ajio de 1778.” 
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Rosert Bartow, 1918-1951 


By NORMAN A. McQUOWN 


Robert Hamilton Barlow, born in Leavenworth, Kansas, May 18, 1918, 
died in Azcapotzalco, D. F., Mexico, January 2, 1951. He studied in the Kansas 
City Art Institute, and in San Francisco Junior College. Entering the Escuela 
de Antropologta of the Instituto Nacional de Ciencias Biolégicas in Mexico City 
in 1939, he became interested in Mexican anthropology. Endowed with a 
natural gift for languages and with a sensitivity to cultural context of a 
philologist of the old school, he soon mastered classical Nahuatl and from his 
teacher, Wigberto Jiménez Moreno, acquired a deep and abiding interest in 
the exploitation of the documentary sources for Mexican prehistory. He re- 
turned to the United States and continued his anthropological studies, obtain- 
ing, in 1942, the B.A. degree from the University of California, in Berkeley. 
Further study in the Universidad Nacional Auténoma of Mexico and experi- 
ence as a Teaching Assistant in Geography in 1942, and as a Research Asso- 
ciate in Anthropology, 1942-43, at Berkeley, were followed by a fellowship 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in 1944 for work in the collection of old 
Mexican documentary materials. A fellowship from the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion in the years 1946-48, permitted him a trip to France in which he explored 
the holdings in the field of Mexican primary sources of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. He taught Nahuatl in the Escuela Nacional de Antropologta, held 
teaching positions in the Instituto de Historia of the Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma of Mexico, and, at the time of his death, in Mexico City College, 
where he was the acting chairman of the department of anthropology. He was 
the guiding spirit of T/alocan, a journal devoted to the publication of docu- 
ments in Mexican native languages. He made numerous field trips while in 
Mexico, both for the purpose of gathering documents and for recording present- 
day living languages. During the last two years he had devoted himself, as an 
associate of Carnegie Institution of Washington’s Division of Historical Re- 
search, toa study of the Maya of Yucatan, preparatory to work with Maya 
sources for pre- and post-Conquest history in Yucatan. He took an active 
part in 1945 in the work of the Mexican Council for Indian Languages and 
worked as a consultant on modern Nahuatl for the Mexican Instituto de Alfa- 
belizacién para Indigenas Monolingiies. 

Never robust in health, sensitive to the world about him to an uncommon 
degree, unable to devote himself blindly and exclusively to his love of knowl- 
edge for its sake alone, he succumbed to the mal du siécle which in one way or 
another has touched us all. His place will not soon be filled. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Boox REviEws 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Area Research: Theory and Practice. JuLtan H. STEWARD (xix, 164 pp., $1.50. Social 
Science Research Council, Bulletin 63, New York, 1950.) 


Area research has come a long way since the World War II programs, and it is clear 
that it is now here to stay. Under the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation some 
dozen programs covering different world regions have been established in various uni- 
versities and more are in prospect. The Committee on World Area Research of the 
Social Science Research Council has been particularly concerned with surveying and 
reviewing developments in this important field, and, in 1948, asked Steward to appraise 
the techniques of area research for the benefit of scholars in the social sciences. 

Steward begins by reviewing the objectives of area research, as they have developed 
in different centers, and then examines the problems of interdisciplinary cooperation. 
Next he goes on to a survey of the area research which has been undertaken, and the 
concepts and methods which have been found useful. He concludes with a discussion 
of the Puerto Rican project, which he directed, as an example of an interdisciplinary 
approach to a particular area. 

Anthropologists have played an important role in area research but Steward’s 
analysis indicates that they still have much to learn, particularly as they turn their 
attention to studies on a community, regional or national level. He points out the failure 
to treat communities in their larger contexts or to give adequate attention to aspects 
of culture and society which have national scope. The kinds of problems and questions 
formulated in the development of the Puerto Rican project are relevant in this con- 
nection. 

In his conclusions Steward emphasizes the importance of the sociocultural whole or 
system as the basic concept for area research, and the necessity of interrelating the 
special segments and divisions within this system. He finds the most fruitful means of 
integrating area data is to relate them to basic problems or themes, such as the develop- 
ment of nationalism. He believes that such studies will lead to the formulation of 
regularities in social and cultural change under stipulated conditions which can serve 
as hypotheses for further research. 

This is the best analysis of the theory and practice of area research with which the 
reviewer is acquainted and it should be useful to (1) administrators engaged in—or 
contemplating—area programs, (2) researchers in area fields who want new perspec- 
tives, and (3) social scientists who would like to put their specialized activities in a 
wider context. It is to be hoped that the World Area Committee will continue its survey 
of area research by reporting on the programs presently in operation at many of our 
major universities. 

FRED EGGAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Fighting with Property, A Study of Kwakiutl Potlatching and Warfare, 1792-1930. 
HELEN CopeErE. (viii, 136 pp., 5 figs., 20 tables, $3.00. American Ethnological 
Society, Monograph No. 18, New York, 1950.) 


This is a study of certain historical changes that have taken place in one manifesta- 
tion of Kwakiutl potlatching. The author’s thesis is that subsequent to 1849, rivalry 
potlatching was greatly emphasized and became a substitute for physical violence and 
warfare. The influences which operated to bring about this sublimation were both in- 
ternal and external to Kwakiutl culture. The elimination of warfare under white pres- 
sure coincided with an internal process which tended to “domesticate” violence in the 
interests acquiring prestige by extravagant and competitive property distributions. Thus 
it was that “fighting with property” took the place of “wars of blood.” 

The author apparently holds that all Kwakiutl potlatching was an expression of 
rivalry and aggressiveness. This is a debatable point; but her contention that potlatch- 
ing, and especially rivalry potlatching, was greatly stimulated in historic times is sup- 
ported both by the data she has assembled and by her method of analysis. Her proce- 
dure has been to demonstrate a continuity and an exuberance for potlatching that was 
paralleled by a continuity and a widening of its economic base, and by a decline in the 
resort to violence to acquire prestige. The major part of the demonstration deals with 
the adjustment of Kwakiutl economic activities to the new order of industry and com- 
mercialism introduced by white contact, the author’s aim being to show how well the 
Indian’s concepts and practices prepared him for the transition. As has usually hap- 
pened elsewhere, there was concurrently a decline in population, due mostly to diseases 
that were introduced; but this, combined with the growth of prosperity and the sup- 
pression of warfare, encouraged the struggle for social position through potlatching. 
With the same number of ranked positions available a greater proportion of the re- 
duced population became actively engaged in attempts to elevate and maintain status. 
The author finds further support for her thesis in the abandonment of the winter cere- 
monial after 1896. She accepts Boas’ suggestion that Kwakiutl secret societies had 
their origins in warfare, and that they manifested the same aggressive spirit. This ani- 
mus, like that motivating fighting, was channeled into “wars” of humiliating wealth 
display. 

Miss Codere, like others who have accepted Boas’ interpretation of the potlatch, 
has failed to distinguish between the institutions of lending and potlatching. She 
recognizes that a man anticipating the giving of a potlatch might borrow or lend cap- 
ital in preparation for it; but she then goes on to regard the gifts made at the potlatch 
as loans or as repayments of loans previously obtained by the potlatch host. In the 
voluminous texts of Boas and Hunt it is evident that the Kwakiutl terms for potlatch 
“giving” and for “lending” are different; and, moreover, that the names and the occa- 
sions for lending and borrowing on the one hand, and for potlatching on the other, 
were distinguished. Beyond this, subsequent investigators, including Dawson, Curtis, 
and Drucker have made the difference between potlatch gifts and loans amply clear. 
From the same sources it is also evident that potlatch gifts did not bear interest and 
were not cumulative with each succeeding gift and counter-gift. There was in most 
cases a doubling with each return gift; but it was the increment, and not the equaliza- 
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tion and the increment, which established the measure of the second and all subsequent 
cycles of return gifts. The Kwakiutl were certainly extravagant in their institutional- 
ized expressions of liberality, but the case histories recorded by Hunt do not bear out 
the view that each potlatch gift represented a doubled and re-doubled compound of all 
the gifts and counter-gifts which had preceded it in the potlatching relations of the 
donor and the recipient. 
H. G. BARNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE, OREGON 


The Book of the Jaguar Priest: A Translation of the Book of Chilam Balam of Tizimin 
with Commentary. MAupD W. MAKeEmsow. (xii, 238 pp., $3.50. Henry Schuman, New 
York, 1951.) 

The books of Chilam Balam, written in Maya with European script, are very diffi- 
cult to translate because of the esoteric language, poor division of words, and the many 
monosyllabic homonyms. Ralph Roys, our great Maya scholar, was with difficulty 
recently persuaded to publish his translation of the prophecies for the Maya tuns or 
years which occupy the first thirteen pages of Tizimin. Even with some forty years of 
specialization on Maya texts he felt that he needed more experience before tackling 
that very difficult passage. Mrs. Makemson is more courageous, for with less than two 
years of Maya, and apparently ignorant of all early grammars, several important dic- 
tionaries, and even of the parallel version of much of the text in Codex Perez, she has 
translated the whole book. She has one advantage in that she pays little attention to 
Maya grammar or fortis consonants. 

The Roys, Barrera Vasquez, Martinez Hernandez, and Brinton translations differ 
in detail but agree in general outline; Mrs. Makemson might have been translating a 
different book so far as any resemblance exists to those previous versions. For example, 
in the first half dozen lines of the book, Roys translates wil chibil al chibil mehen as 
“there would be the affliction of women’s offspring, the affliction of men’s offspring.” 
The Barrera translation is the same save that he renders chibil literally as “eating,” 
whereas Roys uses a metaphorical extension of the secondary meaning, “‘pain.”” Mrs. 
Makemson translates: “good fortune should have come to generation after generation 
of his sons.” To reach this she changes chibil to the fortis ch’ibal and al, “mother’s 
child,” to ala, which is a noun or verb meaning sobra or sobrar, “surplus, to be left over.” 
In her translation, this becomes a preposition sobre, “above,’”’ and we get “generation 
on top of (e.g. after) generation.” Actually, ch’ibal does not even mean generation, but 
lineage. 

The adjacent sentence, cuchi tu holhun seec yal kaba, is rendered by Roys and Bar- 
rera “‘on 15 Zeec is the declaration of its name’; by Mrs. Makemson as “save that one 
year remains to be checked off.”” Her translation of cuchi as “‘save that’’ was puzzling; 
the clue is in the Motul dictionary: “cuchi is the same as cachi save that cuchi refers to 
the past” (italics are reviewer’s). As Mrs. Makemson does not publish her transcription 
of the text, the reviewer is at a loss to understand how holhuun seec, rendered by every 
other translator as the month position 15 Zeec, becomes “one year still remains.” Per- 
haps hol is misread as hab, ‘“‘year’’ (she seems to have difficulty in distinguishing a from 
o and b from J), but e:n then hun, ‘“‘one,’”’ must precede it. 
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Among the easier passages in Tizimin is the famed historical chronicle, one sentence 
of which mentions the first “discovery” of Chichen Itza. In 1882 Brinton translated 
this: “8(th) Ahau. It occurred that Chichen Itza was learned about; the discovery of 
the Province of Ziancan took place.’ All subsequent translators until now—and they 
must have some 200 years of Maya experience between them—have given the same 
rendering, which has been used time and again in the reconstruction of Maya history. 
Mrs. Makemson has: “In 8 Ahau a long time ago, Chichen Itza made itself powerful. A 
long time ago they wrote down the history of the province in a chronicle. So be it.”’ A 
few lines later she has “the Xiu, true men” abandon Chichen Itza because of the Hunac 
Ceel incident. That would be news, indeed, to Maya historians. Alas! there is no men 
tion of the Xiu in this or any other version of the passage. Halach uinic literally means 
“true man,” but, as one had supposed every tyro must know, it is the title given the 
head chief of a Maya state. 

Another example of the Makemson approach is supplied by the word kuknab trans- 
lated “mother of lies” with a footnote (p. 42) noting that “mother is one of the mean 
ings of nab.” Kuz (probably a slip for kutz) is given in the Motul dictionary with the 
meaning “‘to lie,” and a duplicative kukuz is listed with the same meaning. Mrs. Makem- 
son slices the uz off the duplicative and gets kuk as a word for lie. Naa is “mother,” and 
there is an honorific suffix bil applied to family relations, e.g. yumbil, “father,” citbil, 
“father,” mehenbil, “son.” The Motul also lists naabil, “mother,” with the same bil suffix. 
Mrs. Makemson removes not bil but il, and gets naab as a brand new word for mother. 
Actually, kuknab is the budding water lily, of some mythological importance. 

One might ignore this whole book, but it is the reviewer’s opinion that it is essential 
to point out its character because of the danger that uninformed readers may take 
seriously the many details of social and religious usage which it contains. They should 
be warned that the extraordinary ethnological traits throughout the book—divination 
by clouds or by the fangs of fire, gentle rains presaging ghosts, counting the pebbles 
of the katun and taking off one’s loincloth first so that no pebble will lodge in it and 
throw out the count (shades of the over-modest Maya!), the six magic formulas of gov- 
ernment, the Bacabs riding to earth on the back of a rainbow, and many others—are 
purely figments of a very imaginative translation. 

It is, perhaps, typical of the book that the jaguar metate on the dust cover is not 
Maya. This reviewer will continue to put his trust in the Roys and Barrera Vasquez 
translations. 

J. Eric S. THompson 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Quiroga, A Mexican Municipio. DoNALD D. Brann, assisted by Jose Corona NUNEZ. 
(v, 242 pp., 35 plates, 4 maps, $1.75. Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social 
Anthropology, Publication No. 11, Washington, D. C., 1951.) 


Dr. Brand’s study is a welcome addition to our increasing knowledge of the Tarascan 
area, and once again shows how the work of the geographer and the anthropologist can 
neatly dovetail. Much of the field work was done under the auspices of the Institute of 
Social Anthropology in 1944-45, as part of a larger project in the Tarascan area. This 
monograph should therefore be read in conjunction with the recent studies of Ralph L. 
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Beals, George M. Foster and Robert C. West, also published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Together, these volumes provide some of our most complete coverage on an im- 
portant ethnographic area of Mexico. 

The book is organized in terms of the following categories: land settlement, the 
people, names and ethnic origins, government, economy, and life in Quiroga. The 
author lists three major objectives of the study: (1) to provide as complete an inventory 
of the natural resources as possible; (2) to obtain all possible data on the history of man 
in the area; and (3) to give a well rounded picture of contemporary life. In the opinion of 
this reviewer the author has been much more successful in achieving the first two ob- 
jectives than in the third. The strength of the study lies in its historical approach. Each 
topic is treated historically and a great deal of research in Mexican libraries and ar- 
chives has gone into the work. 

The author notes that this is not a community study but rather a study of an entire 
municipio, which consists of Quiroga proper, six small communities known as ranchos, 
and three distinct pueblos with their surrounding lands. The study of a unit larger than 
the community has important methodological implications for anthropology in that it 
helps tie the community study to large areal studies. Dr. Brand has made only limited 
use of the possibilities inherent in this fine approach. Except for the historical recon- 
struction of the municipio as a political unit, most of the descriptive data deals with 
specific communities, primarily Quiroga, rather than with the municipio as a whole. 
Moreover, we are told little about the interrelationships between communities—atti- 
tudes, social, economic or religious ties. Nevertheless Dr. Brand has made a good begin- 
ning and his monograph would serve as an excellent frame of reference for future com- 
parative studies of the communities within the municipio. 

The section on land settlement reconstructs the complicated history of Quiroga from 
the time when it was the little Tarascan village of Cocupao and a barrio of Tzintzun- 
tzan, to the present. The section on the people deals primarily with population history 
age and sex distribution, and vital statistics. The data are interesting as raw field ma- 
terial; their sociological significance is not made explicit. The section on names and 
ethnic origins, in which the surnames are analyzed in terms of their regional Spanish 
origins, is original for anthropological research and may be very useful for comparative 
studies when similar data will become available for other Mexican communities. The 
conclusion that the population of Quiroga is essentially meztizo does not come as a 
surprise. The data on government are noteworthy primarily for the historical recon- 
struction of the political organization, but are weak on the contemporary scene. The 
reader gets little feeling of the spirit of political life of a Mexican municipio. The section 
on economy is full and rich in detail. 

Perhaps the weakest aspect of this monograph is the paucity of data on the atti- 
tudes and values of the people. The author appears to be aware of this. On page 227, 
near the very end of the monograph we read, “So far we have described only the ‘body’ 
of Quiroga. Some idea of the ‘soul’ can be obtained from a list of the natives of Quiroga 
who have made some mark on the outside world.” About two pages are devoted to the 
“soul.” In this sense, the study does not fulfill his stated objective (page 5) of giving 
the reader a fairly complete picture of a Mexican municipio. 

Oscar LEWIS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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Material Culture of Kapingamarangi. Te Ranct Hrroa (Peter H. Buck). (v, 291 pp., 
167 figs. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 200, Honolulu, 1950.) 


Kapingamarangi is an atoll in the Caroline Islands, lying south of Truk, in Micro- 
nesia, but inhabited by people of Polynesian stock speaking a Polynesian dialect. Too 
few studies have been made of the scattered “Polynesian outliers” of which Kapinga- 
marangi and its neighbor Nukuoro are by far the most northwesterly, the others lying 
within the Melanesian area. In Vikings of the Sunrise Te Rangi Hiroa argues in favor of 
their having been populated by a late backlash from Polynesia. It would be interesting 
to know whether his work on Kapingamarangi throws any further light on this ques- 
tion. 

It is refreshing to read a report on people who are “self-supporting, healthy and 
happy.” Food is sufficient both in quality and in quantity, and every family can pro- 
cure its own. Every adult can build his own house with material obtained from his own 
land. Many crafts continue to flourish, and those which have fallen into disuse could 
be demonstrated by the older men who had practised them in the not-too-far-distant 
past. 

In its general plan, this monograph falls into line with the author’s previous studies 
of Polynesian material culture. The main sections deal with methods of obtaining and 
preparing food, including some interesting fishing techniques; house-building and equip- 
ment; canoe-making; clothing and ornaments, including a full description of the weav 
ing of wild hibiscus fibre on the back-strap (Indonesian type) loom, here done by men. 
All are treated with the meticulous attention to detail we have come to expect from 
Te Rangi Hiroa, whose descriptions are always such that given the appropriate ma- 
terials and skill, the reader could repeat the process and obtain the result described. 
The line drawings and diagrams, as ever, leave nothing to be desired. But the photo- 
graphs have been reproduced in the body of the text, instead of on plate paper, result- 
ing in a lack of sharpness which sometimes masks the purpose of the picture, as in Fig. 
39, where details of the making of thatching sheets cannot be made out. This arrange- 
ment, and the small size of many of the blocks, are perhaps inevitable economies at the 
present time, but are nonetheless regretted. 

A section of special interest to the reviewer is that on tools. Since Kapingamarangi, 
being an atoll, lacks stone, cutting tools were made of shell, generally tridacna. These 
are no longer in use, steel tools being now available, but they are still made “‘as curios 
to give away to visitors or to sell to collectors.” It may be assumed that the type of haft 
and the method of binding are traditional. But in Fig. 103 a, b, the angle between the 
handle and the foot, which determines the angle of the blade and so the angle of strike, 
is much greater than is usual in stone- and shell-bladed adzes, approximating that of a 
steel-bladed adze. If such are among the metal tools available, perhaps the worker, in 
choosing branches from which to make his hafts, selected those whose angle of emer- 
gence from the trunk was similar to the set of the trade adze to which he had become 
accustomed, though less well suited to the much thicker shell blade. 

The concluding sections describe the changes, as yet few, that have taken place as a 
result of white contact, and indicate lines on which acculturation might proceed to the 
advantage of the natives, or at least without danger, and others which might prove 
harmful. “The people of Kapingamarangi are an atoll people who have developed a bal- 
ance between their culture and their geographical background. . . . They have created 
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their adjustment with life from within and every effort should be directed toward avoid- 
ing any undue disturbance of that balance by influences from without.” 

This volume has increased the debt we already owe Te Rangi Hiroa for its predecess- 
ors. In view of the stress now laid on other branches of anthropology, it is a timely re- 
minder that “the material things of life are of primary importance to human beings 
whether they live on a remote atoll or in a continental city.” 

BEATRICE BLACKWOOD 
Pitt Rivers MusEuM 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Die Drei Strime, Ziige aus dem Geistigen und Religidsen Leben der Wemale, einem Pri- 
mitiv-Volk in den Molukken. Ap. E. JENSEN. (xii, 320 pp., map, 28 plates, 33 illus. 
Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, for the Frobenius Institut, Frankfurt a/M., 1948.) 


The title of this work refers both to the river system of western Ceram, largest of 
the Molucca Islands, and to the most important of the secret societies studied by the 
author. Ceram has a history of anthropological exploration going back to the eighteen 
forties; but the Frobenius Institute, by its expedition in 1937-38, was able to gather a 
large amount of new material on the mentality and culture of one of its inland tribes. 
The present volume is the second instalment of the findings; the first, on the folklore of 
Ceram, was published in 1939, and a third, on the religion of interior population groups 
in central Ceram, is announced for early publication. 

In spite of serious wartime losses of material collected by the author and his late 
colleague, H. Niggemeyer, the present work covers its subject with rare thoroughness. 
He not only presents but also shows the inner relation between actual folk experience 
and tradition, between functional and symbolic actions, between the Wemale’s myths 
and his pragmatic attitudes to his life problems. And instead of relating his findings 
to a preconceived scheme of orientation, the author brings them into a fresh synthesis 
and, without use of the more recent techniques of psychological inquiry, provides con- 
vincing clues for a conspectus of a people’s outlook and major motivations. 

Considering the many influences that have swept over the eastern islands of Indo- 
nesia for three centuries, the cohesion of the Wemales’ view of life is remarkable, in 
contrast with the mosaic of incongruous splinters to be found in that of many of their 
neighbors. It expresses itself in a tendency to trace every aspect of their culture to a 
single divine origin and to reflect upon this from a variety of angles. But such a ten- 
dency, in the historical circumstances of the region, requires an explanation—for which 
ample data are given. 

The Wemale are an eastern and inland branch of the Patasiwa, who occupy all of 
western Ceram. They are Alfurs, that is, a proto-Malay highland people with a small 
Papuan admixture. Both their racial composition and their culture have remained 
relatively stable because they have suffered little infiltration of colonials or of popula- 
tion groups mobilized by colonialism. Neither the natural resources and the climate of 
their habitat nor their potential labor power was much of an attraction for alien set- 
tlers. To save costs, the Dutch colonial government used Amboinese Christians to pro- 
vide the minimum of administrative and educational services deemed necessary in the 
interest of peace and order; and the Amboinese, as is well known, regard themselves as 
too superior to mix with other peoples. 

On Ceram, as throughout Southeast Asia, colonial economic development was con- 
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centrated on fertile plains. The cultural significance of this simple fact has not been 
sufficiently appreciated. It means not only that inland and highland tribes did not share 
with the coastal peoples the stimulation of contact with alien cultures but also, on the 
positive side, that, largely left to themselves in the midst of change, they could deepen 
their experience-based concept of the universe. (It is just from such situations, main- 
tained over a considerable period, that most of the larger developments in religion and 
philosophy have sprung.) While the Wemale did not share the technical advances of 
their neighbors (even the cultivation of rice has been a relatively recent innovation), they 
were spared the deteriorating effect of constant exposure to disturbing alien influences. 

They did not, however, entirely escape these influences. Only the solidity of their 
own inner resources prevented them from being seriously deteriorating in their conse- 
quences. For example, there were misguided attempts to force a replacement of the pile 
house, which is necessarily too small to permit separation of the sexes, with earth- 
houses. More damaging was the destruction of community houses (often resented by 
colonial authorities as harbors of dangerous thoughts). Porterage services were used 
for purposes alien to the Wemale’s sense of utility and—as so often and under similar 
circumstances also in Celebes—were deeply resented. 

The general attitude of resentment obviously is the most important element in the 
preservation of culture traits that no longer have a practical value. It cemented the 
whole body of traditions into an almost impregnable conservatism of outiook. All ef- 
forts at reform were opposed. Leadership remained in pagan hands, minor rebellions 
against the edicts of Amboinese officials were frequent. Even headhunting seems to have 
survived until quite recent times as part of the hallowed customs, to judge from the 
stubborn refusal of village elders to talk about it. 

The clan, though distributed over a number of villages, has a much greater hold on 
its members than has the gens. (The Parasiwa, to which the Wemale belong, and the 
Patalima represent the exogamic halves of an originally single people.) As a result, 
even when the cultural heritage is threatened or damaged in one village or district, it 
can still prosper in others and survive. The situation probably reflects a matrilineal 
origin of clan organization. This also shows itself by the fact that, in distinction from 
the custom among the neighboring Alune, no bride price is paid and children belong to 
their mothers’ clans. 

Of timely interest, in view of recent political developments in many parts of the 
region, are the full data which Jensen presents about the secret societies of the Wemale. 
In addition, throughout the work will be seen evidence of mature reflection on the 
relation between myth, ritual, and sense of reality. It is a successful attempt to recon- 
struct from the evidence at hand what goes on in the minds of these people—for exam- 
ple, in that of a boy undergoing the rites of initiation. 

With separate chapters also on death, dances and festivals, the spirit world (includ- 
ing treatment of disease), the cosmology, etc., the study as a whole is not only rich in 
revealing detail but also suggestive of inner connections, and thus will be helpful in the 
interpretation of other cultures as well. 

While the photographic plates are of mediocre value, the excellent drawings by 
Albert Hahn and Kaethe Marr call for a word of appreciation. 

BRUNO LASKER 

YONKERS 
New 
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FOLKLORE 


The Kumulipo: A Hawaiian Creation Chant. Trans. and ed. with commentary by 
MarTHA WARREN BECKWITH. (viii, 257 pp., $6.00. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1951.) 


This is an authoritative discussion and translation of one of the most important 
records of Hawaiian culture. The Kumulipo (here translated “beginning in deep dark- 
ness”) was first introduced to European scholars by Adolph Bastian in “Die heilige 
Sage der Polynesier” (1881). An English translation by the last Hawaiian monarch, 
Queen Liliuokalani, was published in Boston in 1897. Several versions in Hawaiian are 
known; and a considerable number of accounts of Hawaiian and other Polynesian cul- 
tures help toward understanding this remarkable composition. The most pertinent in- 
formation from all available sources is here assembled and analyzed with admirable 
scholarship. The text of one version is translated in full and reproduced in Hawaiian. 
The whole is an addition to a body of work which has made Miss Beckwith not only 
the foremost authority on Hawaiian folklore, but a permanently important figure in 
this branch of anthropology. 

The characterization of the Kumulipo, in the sub-title, as “A Hawaiian Creation 
Chant,” is accurate but by no means complete. It is also a genealogy, or compilation of 
genealogies, purporting to trace the descent of the last monarchs of Hawaii back 
through a long chiefly line to gods and primal forces. It is, in the third place, an honorif- 
ic chant exalting a descendant of this line and providing divine sanction for his right 
to rule. All this is explained in six introductory chapters of ‘Social and Historical 
Background.” 

More detailed analysis accompanies the translation of each section of the text. 
Finally, this example is compared with other accounts of creation from Hawaii and 
the rest of eastern and central Polynesia, and with ceremonial birth chants that set 
forth the lofty descent of new-born chiefs—though there is no proof that in Hawaii 
chants of this sort were intoned as part of birth ritual. As to historical validity, the con- 
clusion is reached that while this is much more than “‘a mere stuffing of the past for the 
sake of family prestige,” it is equally far from being a basis for accurate chronology. It 
includes, for example, more than 800 pairs of ancestors. “Allowing only half the usual 
twenty years to a generation, the eleventh section would reach back some eight thou- 
sand years.” Still, if treated discerningly, it richly illuminates the past. 

The translation does not pretend to be completely accurate, still less to contain a 
full exposition of the meanings of the text. There is no one exclusive meaning, but a 
series of them, superimposed and intertwined. To say nothing of the almost inexhaust- 
ible detail, the chant as a whole seems to constitute several allegories. For one, the 
history of the universe is portrayed as that of night followed by day. Night was the 
time of birth of the gods and all non-human creatures; day dawned with the coming of 
man. For another, it is figured as a series of procreations by sexual union. Some of the 
characters are convincingly explained as phallic or other erotic symbols. For a third, 
the whole story is taken by one Hawaiian authority to recount the life of a high-born 
child from birth to maturity. Such inner meanings were carefully concealed from all 
but the few entitled to know them. In threading her way through this maze, the 
author was helped not only by her own lifelong experience with Hawaiian lore, and by 
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the rich collections of her predecessors, but by several of the best authorities among 
living Hawaiians. 

Besides being a mine of carefully interpreted data, the book conveys a vivid sense 
of how the Hawaiians felt and imagined the universe. Reading it inspires respect for 
the way in which the more thoughtful of them dealt with problems to which nobody 
has offered universally satisfactory solutions. 

Epwin G. Burrows 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
StTorRRS, CONNECTICUT 


A Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong. CHARLES HAywoop. (xxx, 
1292 pp., $27.00. Greenberg, New York, 1951.) 


This book will undoubtedly become an indispensable work of reference for all 
American folklorists. For a long time it has been recognized that such a bibliography 
was eminently desirable, but the actual preparation of it always seemed too large a 
task for any one person to undertake, and there was no group which seemed willing to 
pool their efforts towards collaborative enterprise. 

The bibliography is to all intents and purposes a one man performance. The author 
graciously acknowledges help in his preface, but the labor involved is essentially his 
own and he should be given full credit for it. The mere mechanics of the preparation of 
such a bibliography are overwhelming, and though there are, of course, some errors 
and not a few inconsistencies in the entering of items, in proportion to the size of the 
undertaking these are really minor, and can easily be cleared up in a reprinting or a 
second edition. Most folklorists will, I think, find daily use for the excellent listings 
that have been made, and while each of them will be able to add here and there from 
his own special interests he will always be grateful to the author for bringing together 
such a comprehensive list of books and articles as are given in this work. 

Contrary to the practice of a great many workers in American folklore, the author 
has given full consideration to the North American Indians as well as various other 
ethnic groups in the United States and Canada. He has taken as the geographical scope 
of his work North America north of Mexico. The general plan will appeal to most 
readers as the most logical for such a work. Book One concerns the American people 
north of Mexico (except North American Indians). In this book, part one consists of a 
general bibliography covering folklore in general and then various kinds of folksongs, 
with a subdivision into ballads, dances, and game-songs. There are references not only 
to books and articles but also to arrangements of songs and recordings. The second part, 
the regional bibliography, takes up the country geographically. In the third part the 
ethnic bibliography handles the folklore, first of all of the Negro and then of the non- 
English-speaking groups. The fourth part, the occupational bibliography, deals with 
such folklore as that of the cowboy, the lumberjack, and the miner. The fifth part, a 
miscellaneous bibliography, concerns such matters as religious groups, like the Shakers 
and the singers of White spiritual songs. 

Book Two is given over entirely to the folklore of the American Indians north of Mex- 
ico. A general section of seventy-five pages is followed by three hundred and thirty-five 
pages of references, grouped according to ten culture areas. Although the field of Ameri- 
can folklore, and particularly of American Indian folklore, is so great that it is almost 
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impossible to escape missing important articles, the bibliography will be very valuable. 

All students of this subject, whether here or abroad, will find themselves greatly in 
the debt of Profesor Haywood and will be looking forward in the course of some years 
to a new edition of this bibliography. 

StitH THOMPSON 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
LINGUISTICS 


An Analytical Dictionary of the Tonkawa Language. HARRY Horyer. (174 pp., $1.50. 
University of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 5, No. 1, University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949.) 

Tunica Texts. Mary R. Haas. (174 pp., $2.25. University of California Publications in 
Linguistics, Vol. 6, No. 1, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1950.) 


Hoijer’s and Haas’ new publications contribute additional material on two near- 
extinct Indian languages of the Southeast. Of the two, Tunica is the less accessible; 
it is by now common knowledge among linguists that Haas salvaged the data from the 
mouth of literally the last living speaker of the language. Both languages occupy key 
positions in important comparative contexts: Tonkawa as the last surviver of the Co- 
ahuiltecan group within the Hokan-Siouan linguistic stock, Tunica because of its re- 
lationship with Atakapa and Chitimacha within the framework of the ‘Proto-Gulf”’ 
linguistic stock that Haas is engaged in demonstrating. 

Hoijer’s dictionary represents a list of Tonkawa morphemes found in the author’s 
material. It is arranged in two parts: themes (pp. 4-69) and affixes (pp. 70-74), with 
the 1015 entries numbered consecutively throughout both parts. Under each entry, 
compounds and derivatives are listed as sub-entries, which about triples or quadruples 
the actual number of lexical items cited. Copious references to the author’s forthcoming 
texts and published grammar accompany each entry and sub-entry. Unfortunately, 
many morphemes in the sub-entries remain unidentified, which somewhat impairs the 
usefulness of the dictionary. The order of listing is phonemic rather than alphabetic. 

Mary Haas’ texts include folkloric, historical and pseudohistorical, autobiographic, 
and ethnographic topics. Many of the texts in the first two categories are represented 
by two, sometimes three, tellings, showing an increasing familiarity of the informant 
with the topic. Two folklore texts are given with interlinear translation; the rest appear 
with semi-free, numbered-paragraph translations on the opposing page. The two inter- 
linear texts are in addition accompanied by copious analytical footnotes. The bulk of 
the Tunica material, however, would be exceedingly hard to follow for one unfamiliar 
with the language, since morphemes and constructions can be identified only very 
vaguely by means of the translations. This is, however, an imperfection which the 
author shares with a large proportion of the published American Indian text material. 
In addition to the linguist, the folklorist and ethnographer as well should find much of 
interest in Tunica Texts. It is to be hoped that Mary Haas’ promised ethnographic ma- 
terial, in addition to the data in the texts, will soon find its way into print. 

L. GarvIN 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
WasuincTon, D. C. 
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Language of the Sierra Miwok. L. S. FREELAND. (iv, 199 pp., $3.00. Indiana University 
Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, Memoir 6 of the International Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics, 1951.) 


In this long-awaited monograph on Miwok, Miss Freeland presents the first sys- 
tematic description of this California Penutian language. The treatment is focused 
on the western variety of the Central dialect of Sierra Miwok, but material is also in- 
cluded from the eastern Central dialect and from the Northern and Southern dialects of 
the Sierra branch. The Plains (or San Joaquin) dialect, which is the most divergent 
member of Sierra Miwok, has been omitted from this study, for adequate material 
could not be obtained from the three surviving speakers. In her work with Miwok, 
which she began thirty years ago, Miss Freeland has also collected field material from 
the Miwok dialects of the Coast Range branch. Because these dialects differ too radi- 
cally from Sierra Miwok to have been included in a joint treatment, they will be de- 
scribed in a later paper. 

The structure of Sierra Miwok conforms to that of other California Penutian lan- 
guages, so far as we know them. Like Yokuts, its neighboring sister language to the 
south and west, Sierra Miwok is an inflectional language which depends almost en- 
tirely upon suffixation and stem ablaut for its grammatical changes. In both languages 
nouns and verbs are inflectionally distinct: nouns are inflected for case, verbs for tense, 
aspect, voice, and mode. The elaborate morphology of the verb system is very much 
alike in the two languages. Yet, in spite of many structural similarities, the two lan- 
guages seem to have diverged considerably in vocabulary: it is difficult to spot cognate 
word forms. 

Judged by present-day standards of linguistic analysis, Miss Freeland’s treatment 
of Sierra Miwok has some flaws. The sounds are presented phonemically, but the pho- 
nemic approach is not carried through consistently and thoroughly. The transcription 
is primarily phonemic, but in certain respects it is phonetic and in others morphemic 
The morphological description also lacks a strictly rigorous analytic approach: the 
table of verb stems, which should be inclusive, does not include some of the types of 
verb forms that turn up in the treatment of suffixes. The monograph places more em 
phasis than is common in modern linguistics on the analysis and discussion of meaning 
and on the identification of forms that are “important” (i.e., frequent in occurrence). It 
should be remembered, however, that Miss Freeland began her work with Miwok in 
1921, in the pre-phonemic and pre-Bloomfieldian era of linguistics. The early material 
that she collected in the field undoubtedly required a considerable amount of recheck 
ing, reanalysis, and reinterpretation to bring it to its present form. It is only to be ex- 
pected that some evidences of an earlier, less rigorous linguistic treatment should be 
visible at various points in this monograph. But the lapses and loose ends are not 
sufficiently serious to destroy the value of Miss Freeland’s description. It gives a reli 
able enough picture of the structure of the language, and it will provide the much 
needed Miwok data for comparative work in Penutian. 


STANLEY NEWMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXxIco 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MExIco 
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The Language of the Papago of Arizona. J. ALDEN Mason. (iv, 84 pp., $1.00. The Uni- 
versity Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1950.) 


This monograph is not so much a grammar as a report on the Papago and Piman 
linguistic material collected by Mason and others over the past forty years. Work on 
the Papago language began in 1910 or 1911, when the late Mr. Juan Dolores came to 
the University of California to serve as an informant. Under Kroeber’s direction, 
Dolores soon learned to transcribe his language. He wrote some ten copybooks of 
Papago texts, set up a card file with analysis and classification of the text forms, and 
eventually published three papers on Papago. In the fall of 1919 Mason spent several 
weeks among the Papago, aided in his field work by Dolores. Until 1941, when he com- 
pleted the manuscript of the present monograph, Mason was able to give only inter- 
mittent attention to the Papago material in the course of his busy life. 

Although he utilizes his own field data in this monograph, he depends to a large de- 
gree on the extensive textual and grammatical data of Dolores. Mason also draws heav- 
ily upon the unpublished Pima material of George Herzog, whose help, as Mason gen- 
erously acknowledges, “was great and indispensable enough almost to merit co-author- 
ship.” In addition, comparisons are frequently made between Papago and Tepecano, 
a Mexican language of the Piman group which Mason had studied and described before 
turning to Papago. 

In view of the complex history and the multiple sources of the present monograph, 
it is scarcely surprising that the presentation provides no coherent picture of Papago 
structure. Mason often discusses a grammatical point by debating the evidence from his 
many sources—from his own Papago data, from Dolores’ often conflicting material, 
from Herzog’s Pima, from his own Tepecano material. And, frequently, because of the 
conflicting evidence and the absence of a guiding structural pattern for Papago, only 
an equivocal descriptive statement can be made. As a description of Papago, the mono- 
graph is useful primarily for its listing and discussion of bound morphemes. The cita- 
tions of cognate Pima and, especially, Tepecano forms should also prove useful for a 
systematic comparative study of the Piman languages. 

It would be a carping reviewer indeed who would point out in detail the many 
weaknesses of this monograph as a grammatical description. Mason himself is aware of 
some of its deficiencies, which he indicates with characteristic honesty. In his introduc- 
tion he states: “Since the basic work was done, and even parts of this grammar written, 
before the development of the modern phonemic approach to linguistic studies, the lat- 
ter has been largely ignored herein, the phonetics treated from the old-fashioned 
viewpoint” (p. 3). Other weaknesses arise from Mason’s major interest in Uto-Aztecan 
comparative work and his lack of interest in the strictly descriptive job of discovering 
structural patterns. In discussing certain morphemes, for example, he writes: “Their 
morphological classifications depend somewhat on the academic question of the nature 
of the verbal complex” (p. 40). Still other weaknesses are due to the many fragmentary 
sources of the material. One must admire Mason’s persistence and courage in assuming 
the frustrating task of trying to put together the broken and not always trustworthy 
pieces of an incomplete mosaic. 

STANLEY NEWMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF NEw Mexico 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW Mexico 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


The Stratigraphy and Archaeology of Ventana Cave, Arizona. Emit W. Haury. With con- 
tributions by Kirk Bryan, Epwrn H. CoLBert, NorMAN E. GABLE, CLARA LEE 
TANNER, T. E. BUEHRER. (xxvii, 599 pp., 118 figs., 66 pls., $15.00. University of 
Arizona Press, Tucson; University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1950.) 


This fine book impresses one anew with how much prehistoric man has owed to 
caves and of how greatly archeology has profited, in knowledge of man’s past, from 
Sinanthropos onward, by the remains left by him in these natural shelters. 

That Ventana Cave has supplied so much and such valuable information concern- 
ing ancient life in southern Arizona is due to a most fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. It is situated in a barren range of desert mountains, where its never-failing 
spring, the only one for many miles around, assured its use through the centuries by 
every people who lived in the region. Its deeper deposits yielded data as to changing 
climatic conditions and successive human cultures during the long period of its occu- 
pancy. The cave had not seriously been disturbed by pot-hunters. It was intelligently 
excavated. The results have been considered by specialists in all pertinent fields. And 
the great number of artifacts recovered have been carefully studied and have now been 
described and illustrated in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

The cave, a relatively shallow rock shelter about 55 m. long, is on the Papago Res- 
ervation west of Tucson. Its older strata, of natural rather than human origin, but 
containing stone implements and bones of extinct animals, were of such compositions 
and had so been laid down, as to allow Bryan to postulate their deposition during a 
period of greater moisture and the age of the most ancient artifacts as probably in ex- 
cess of 10,000 years. Colbert, because of the presence of such extinct forms as tapir, 
jaguar, and horse, also postulates a moister climate and believes the environment to 
have been one of savannahs with persistent, shaded streams. 

The thick upper deposit, a midden of human origin, had begun to accumulate after 
an apparently considerable lapse of time, for the faunal remains were all of forms still 
extant. The lower measures of this refuse, having been wet by the spring, contained no 
imperishable material; its upper parts had not so suffered and yielded a rich harvest of 
“dry” specimens. 

Haury’s study, both direct and comparative, is admirably thorough; and in the 
section on the pre-midden strata, as well as throughout the book, are graphs and tables 
that most usefully summarize the data. He believes the artifacts from the oldest level, 
which constitute his Ventana Complex, to be the product primarily of a hunting people, 
because of the great preponderance of piercing, cutting, and scraping tools over those 
designed for grinding. On the basis of the run of the material, he equates the complex 
typologically with Folsom, although only a single point, ungrooved, is of the distinctive 
Folsom shape. He considers that at this time the cave was but intermittently inhabited. 

A thin layer of red sand above the older, or Ventana, level contained points much 
resembling the Pinto type of California. He therefore suspects that the cave’s occupants 
may at the time have been influenced by a western development, perhaps coeval with 
M. J. Rogers’ Amargosa I Complex. 

The far greater body of material from the heavy midden that overlay the red sand 
and extended to the surface showed a 2:1 ratio of grinding to other sorts of tools, indi- 
cating an increasingly great dependence on food gathering. The midden, being an ac- 
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cumulation of the debris of a more or less continuous occupation, was unstratified. 
Study of the specimens from its deeper portions, however, leads Haury to believe that 
relationship existed, during several millennia before Christ, with the Cochise culture of 
southeastern Arizona, first with its Chiricahua, then with its San Pedro stage. 

Space is lacking to discuss, nor am I competent to pass upon, the many very impor- 
tant problems of typology and of exterior relationships raised by the finds in the cave’s 
pre-ceramic deposits. It is to be hoped that they will be considered by someone fully 
conversant with the lithic industries of the west. 

The dry upper part of the midden contained not only many perishables, but also 
thirty-six burials, three others having been found in the lower, wet part. The skeletons 
are treated by Gable. 

The division between wet and dry is also that between non-ceramic and ceramic 
deposits. Above this critical line corncobs were also found. These, according to Ander- 
son, are of types still grown by the Pima and Papago. It is unfortunate that the lower 
midden was wet, as it would have been of great interest to learn whether well-developed 
maize was preceded, as in Bat Cave, by more primitive varieties. Without this infor 
mation one cannot be sure how early agriculture came to be practised locally. Pottery, 
however, is imperishable and the first that appeared was doubtless among the first to be 
made in the region. Haury places this at about 1 A.p., but Gladwin would surely hold 
this to be some seven centuries too early. Be this as it may, from then on, pottery- 
using people occupied or visited the cave. 

The midden’s upper measures had been considerably disturbed by graves and pits. 
Thus the sherds of the various wares represented had become mixed. But as there were 
several decorated Hohokam types of the Pioneer, Colonial, and Sedentary periods, it is 
certain that the Ventanans were long in close touch with the Hohokam of the Gila and 
Salt River Valleys. Hence it is more than probable that many of the Ventana baskets, 
sandals, and especially the very elaborate textiles with the burials, were either made, 
or were strongly influenced, by those of the River Hohokam. These specimens are most 
valuable, because the latter lived in open sites and cremated their dead and knowledge 
of their products of this sort has been sadly limited. Mrs. Tanner’s able analyses of the 
textiles confirm a long-held belief that they were outstandingly fine weavers. 

In this barest of summaries it has been necessary to omit even reference to a host of 
important questions raised by the work in the cave: the relative age of Hohokam and 
Anasazi, the relations between Hohokam and Salado, the puzzling variation in the 
Ventana physical types, the ancestry of the Papago, to name only a few. But all per- 
tinent data are of record and these and other problems are ciearly formulated in a 


work characterized by the completeness and accuracy that one has come to expect of 


its author. 
A. V. KippER 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Atlas de Préhistoire. Vol. I: Stations préhistoriques; Archéologie préhistorique de 
1’ Europe. H. ALImEN. (205 pp., 86 figs., 20 pls., 2 maps, 1 table, $3.50. Editions N. 
Boubée et Cie., Paris, 1950.) 


This attractively presented little book is the first of three to be offered under the 
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general title given above. The second volume is to be concerned with the European pre- 
historic faunas and the third with extra-European prehistory. If they are furnished 
with the excellent quality of the line drawings and the plates, four of which are in color 
in the volume under review, they will collectively make a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of prehistoric archeology. 

There are two parts to this book, the first dealing with the o' jectives and methods 
of prehistory. The several types of prehistoric sites are classified and discussed, field 
methods are then treated, followed by suggestions on laboratory methods. Twenty 
pages on relative and absolute chronology conclude this first part. Prehistoric indus- 
tries are the subject matter of the second part of the book. Basic materials and tech- 
niques form a prologue to chapters on the Lower, the Middle and the Upper Paleo- 
lithic. Twelve pages follow, sketching in some facts about post-paleolithic times, and 
the concluding 25 pages are concerned with the life and activities of prehistoric man. 
There is no bibliography. Its place is taken by a list, mainly books, for further general 
reading. A detailed table of contents in part compensates for the absence of an index. 

Professor Alimen is a former president of the Société Préhistorique de France and a 
member of the faculty of the Institute of Ethnology of the University of Paris. The 
organization and style of the book suggest that it is based on lectures in a course on 
prehistory. The presentation is compact, factual and, unfortunately, shot through with 
citations to which the reader has no way of referring, since there is no bibliography. 

The two maps which appear at the end of the text symbolize the real focus of inter- 
est. The larger folding one is of France and shows the main prehistoric localities. The 
smaller map covers prehistoric Charente and Perigord. The implicit postulate through- 
out the text is that French prehistory is in all essential respects European prehistory. 
Yet the author is clearly familiar with the facts of prehistory outside of France and the 
focus and scope of the ideas she presents must therefore represent a deliberate choice. 
One can only speculate as to whether the limiting factors were pedagogical ones or a 
reluctance to break with the canon and become suspect of heresy. 

How successfully, then, does Professor Alimen grapple with French prehistory? 
The treatment of the cultural diversity of the Lower and the Middle Paleolithic is a 
worthy one. There are alternatives to the way the cultural diversity is segmented, to 
some of the proposed inter- relationships of these parts, and some of my American col- 
leagues will groan at calling, for example, the Clactonian industrial tradition a Pre- 
historic “civilization.” But the fact that there were quite different but contemporane- 
ous, or chronologically overlapping, ways of living and of getting a full belly is not 
obscured. 

The troublesome problem of the even greater complexity and diversity of the Upper 
Paleolithic cultures is solved by presenting the pre-World War I classification of de 
Mortillet-Cartailhac-Breuil: Aurignacian, Solutrean, Magdalenian. The concept of the 
Perigordian is accorded a little regretful headshaking but scientific first principles are 
vindicated by insisting on nomenclatorial priority for the term Aurignacian. It seems 
to me that in the year 1950 any author who describes and illustrates the lower, middle 
and upper Aurignacian on the basis of French material alone and then says a few pages 
later that “the Aurignacian” (no subdivisions) is found in Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Hungary, South Russia and even in Siberia is either ignorant or is not playing fair with 
her readers. Professor Alimen is not an ignorant woman. 
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The format, organization and style are all to be commended and so is the erudition 
and effort that have gone into the preparation of this book. It is therefore the more re- 
grettable that in making decisions as to what to present in the way of facts, ideas and 
basic concepts, Professor Alimen has written a book that too frequently looks back- 
ward and not forward. 

T. D. McCown 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Archaeology of Southern Veraguas, Panama. SAMUEL K. Lotnrop. (116 pp., 150 figs., 
$10.00. Memoirs, Peabody Museum of Harvard University, Vol. IX., No. 3. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1950.) 


The title of this monograph is somewhat misleading. “Artifacts of Southern Vera- 
guas” would give a better idea of the contents, since three quarters of the book is de- 
voted to a classification of the stone implements, pottery and gold work of this region 
of Panama. The remainder consists of a chapter on the post-Conquest history of Vera- 
guas and a brief description of the local culture; an account of a short field trip, mainly 
in the southwestern corner of the province; an analysis of some Veraguas metal objects 
by W. C. Root; and an annotated translation by Eleanor Adams and Doris Stone of a 
seventeenth-century account of the Guaymi Indians. 

The emphasis on artifacts is not at all the fault of Dr. Lothrop, but merely reflects 
our general knowledge of this region. Until very recently, western Panama was almost 
literally untouched by the archeologist’s shovel. A brief reconnaissance in Chiriqui by 
Cornelius Osgood and a few graves excavated in Veraguas by Lothrop and described 
in the present report represented the entire total of scientific investigation in this area 
prior to the as yet unpublished excavations conducted by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology in 1948-49. Large private and museum collections of pottery, stone and 
gold have, however, resulted from the diligent activities of semi-professional grave- 
robbers who for years have plied their trade in western Panama. Descriptions of these 
largely undocumented collections, while of necessity purely typological in character, 
have given us what information we do possess about the ancient cultures of this area. 
The artifacts of Chiriqui were long ago described by Holmes and MacCurdy; Lothrop 
has now performed this service for Veraguas. 

Lothrop’s memoir goes further than the early classics, however. Whenever possible, 
an attempt is made to place the Veraguas material in time and space through compari- 
sons with better-known cultures which surround it: Coclé to the east and the Maya to 
the north and west. As a result, we are presented with a well-rounded picture of the 
material culture of this region as it existed in the century or so preceding the Conquest. 
The Discussion section, wherein Lothrop uses his wide knowledge of Central and South 
American archeology to chart the far-flung trade contacts of the Veraguas Indians, is 
especially valuable and forms a fitting climax to the report. 

Practically all the artifacts described in this memoir are from the latest period of 
aboriginal Panamanian culture. By comparison with Coclé, the furniture of the Vera- 
guas shaft graves dates from A.D. 1300 until shortly after the Conquest. (Lothrop, 
however, suggests that these dates be extended, especially toward an earlier direction.) 
Material antedating this, of course, must be present in the region. Whether it is as yet 
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undiscovered, or merely unidentified, is a question for later research to answer. The re- 
cent excavations by the Bureau of American Ethnology should help us here. 

One last word about format. The illustrations in this report are beautiful. Baake’s 
drawings, as always, are top-notch, and the photographs are clear, with retouching 
kept to the absolute minimum. The memoir size of the volume is awkward to handle, 
but it serves its purpose in a work of this sort, where lavish illustration is essential. 
And this book is lavishly illustrated. It provides a complete survey of Veraguas arti- 
facts as we know them today. 

Joun M. Lonoyear, III 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
HAMILTON, NEw YorkK 


PuysicaAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Varieties of Delinquent Youth, An Introduction to Constitutional Psychiatry. W1LL1AM H. 
SHELDON with the collaboration of Emm M. Hartt and Evcene McDermort. 
(xvii, 899 pp., $8.00, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949.) 


Through the active cooperation of E. M. Hartl, Director of the Hayden Goodwill 
Inn in Boston, it was possible for Dr. Sheldon to study several hundred delinquent 
youths during the period 1939-42. A group of 200 was selected for prolonged study, 
and it is this series which forms the basis for the Varieties of Delinquent Youth. The 
book is divided into three major portions. The first is a brief introduction to somato- 
typing, constitutional psychology, and the method of presenting the case histories of 
the delinquent youths. The second part, accounting for over 600 pages, gives a brief 
description of each of the 200 cases. Each biography contains a somatotype picture and 
brief statements of temperament, delinquency, origins and family, mental history, 
running account of case, summary and prognosis. The third section contains a sum- 
mary and interpretation of the findings on the delinquent youths, and long discussions 
of the biology and psychiatry of delinquency. 

This is an exceedingly difficult book to review because it contains a great quantity 
and variety of information, based on special techniques, described in a peculiar, elab- 
orate terminology. I have tried to condense the main findings on the 200 delinquent 
youths, then present the expanded concept of delinquency, and finally offer a critique 
with enough quotations to give some idea of the character of the original. 

The principal findings are as follows: Compared to college men, the delinquents are 
about average in endomorphy (fat, roundness), above average in mesomorphy (mascu- 
larity), and below average in ectomorphy (thinness). The average somatotype is 3.5, 
4.6, 2.7. Psychiatrically they are Dionysian (unrestrained, expressive), and lack Cere- 
brotonia (discrimination, detachment). They are of average Primary t (thoroughbred- 
ness, aesthetic pleasingness) and g (gynandromorphy, degree of showing the secondary 
characters of the opposite sex). The delinquents are low in Secondary g and t (not vis- 
ible in photograph, but judged from close personal contact, as in physical examination). 
The group is of low IQ, poor health, and, for the most part, persistently delinquent. The 
parents were fully as delinquent as the boys, including medical, psychiatric, civil, and 
social shortcomings. Since the authors think that “behavior is a function of structure,” 
this proves to them that heredity and uncontrolled reproduction are the causes of the 
delinquency. 
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The last 100 pages are devoted to the expanded concept of delinquency and to a 
general consideration of the importance of these conclusions for mankind. It is here 
that the concept of a biologically determined delinquency (including medical, social, 
and psychiatric “disappointingness”’) is elaborated, and a plea made for “Biological 
Humanics” (control of breeding) as the only way to prevent war, crime, disease, and to 
save mankind. Delinquency is defined as any behavior which is “disappointing,” 
which falls short of expectations (the authors’). The ideal non-delinquent is postulated 
as about a 2, 4.5, 4.5, that is, a person who is not fat (burgeoned), is muscular and lin- 
ear. Activity (associated with mascularity) is controlled by discrimination (associated 
with linearity). These people are aesthetically pleasing thoroughbreds who have few 
diseases and live to an old age. They have the least psychiatric delinquency (uncon- 
trolled Dionysian behavior), least social delinquency (predatory behavior, whether 
recognized by law as crime or not), and least medical delinquency (disease). It follows 
that most people are to some degree delinquent in this expanded sense of the word, and 
it is the uncontrolled reproduction of the majority which causes all the world’s troubles 
and should be stopped. “‘When a species on this pellet gets out of hand and becomes ver- 
min, the first thing you have to do is drastically to reduce its numbers. That done, 
you can go to work on the improvement of individual specimens, and on improving the 
environment” (p. 794). Biological Humanics is the only way to stop the degeneration 
and save the best stock, if it is not too late already. 

In evaluating these conclusions, it is necessary to consider the basic assumption, 
data, and attitude of the authors. The fundamental assumption which underlies this 
study is that “behavior is a function of structure” (p. 3). In reviewing the parental 
background of the delinquent boys, the authors state, “The indication is simply that 
the parents of the series, taken as a group, were delinquent in very much the same way 
that the boys are delinquent, and apparently to about the same degree. This aspect 
of the study can be summarized in the generalization—after all not very revolutionary 
from a biological point of view—that like tends to produce like” (p. 771). The presence 
in parents and children of crime, alcoholism, syphilis, tuberculosis is taken as proof 
that these are biologically inherited. The complete confusion between what is inherited 
and what is learned, or acquired, underlies every correlation and invalidates all the 
conclusions. The study shows to the reviewer that these 200 boys never had an environ- 
mental chance and that they learned to be delinquent, largely from their own delin- 
quent parents. © 

The method of gathering the data upon which the correlations are supposedly 
based is described in detail in the introduction. Elaborate instructions are given for 
posing and photographing the subject for somatotyping. It takes a team of four people. 
The nutritional and health backgrounds must be known. But the series upon which the 
most far-reaching and devastating conclusions are based were never photographed at all, 
(Jones Beach, Coney Island, Grand Central, Subway, Civil War veterans, generals, 
successful authors. Even God is described as a 7, 7, 7.). The’attribute of thoroughbred- 
ness is said to be assessed after close contactSwith the individual, “‘as at a physical exam- 
ination.” But a low t is attributed to the Subway series, which is composed of people 
only seen in the New York subway. The vast majority of data in this book are com- 
pletely unacceptable by the authors’ own standards. However, even if these guesses at 
somatotypes are accepted, there are no differences between the 200 delinquent youths 
and the Coney Island series (2000 people seen at Coney Island). The main difference 
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claimed to exist between the delinquents and others is in the Secondary t component, 
which depends on aesthetic appraisal of the actual person and cannot be determined 
from the photograph. This is completely subjective and uncontrolled, and yet it is 
largely because of this evidence that two-thirds of the people seen in the New York 
subway would not be allowed to reproduce. 

The attitude of the authors is highly emotional and they are clearly repulsed by 
most of mankind. Cancer is regarded as an ally, “a protection against perpetuation of 
one kind of grave biological error’ (p. 804). Fat seems to be particularly offensive and 
this is shown in many passages of which the following is representative: 

The fatty burgeoning of the buttocks and thighs now so often observed in American Negroes, 
Jews, and to some extent in other stocks of both sexes, is quite possibly a product of biological 
counterfeiting not essentially unlike that reflected in the asthenic degeneracies. It is not uncommon 
to encounter in American cities Negro and Jewish women so grossly obese, and so burgeoned both 
laterally and to the rear that they require the whole of a bus or streetcar seat intended for two. 
But these are not the prolific producers of offspring whose biological efficiency in that department 
long ago set the jaws of the trap. These burgeoned women generally produce defective children 
or, when the burgeoning is extreme, none at all. There are many Negroes, and people of other 
breeds, whom our complex urban civilization seems to have swept so far from their biological 
moorings that they have lost the biological orientation necessary for distinguishing between real 
coin and the most grossly counterfeit article. I think it is people like that who prize for its own 
sake nonfunctional burgeoning of the buttocks as well as that flaccid asthenic degeneracy of 
southern and other women which is so offensive to people who love nature (p. 813). 


This book’s message is clear and familiar. A small biologically defined elite holds 
the entire future of mankind. The elite is an ideal type (2, 4.5, 4.5 of high t) which does 
not exist as a group and is almost impossible by Sheldon’s own system. (Not a single 
2,5, 5, or 3, 5, 5, was found among 4000 college men.) This elite is now being bred down. 
At present, “Our best stock tends to be outbred by stock that is inferior to it in every 
respect. And I mean inferior in every respect’’ (p. 836, italics authors’). This is not only 
the racist message in detail but even the same groups are attacked (Jews, Negroes, 
recent immigrants, lower classes, mongrel nations). 

Sheldon makes it clear that everyone else is wrong. The medical profession has kept 
the weak alive and fattened babies. Social science, psychology, psychoanalysis, and 
theology are dismissed. Religion (‘the Mr. G. disease’ p. 850), modern art, and even 
President Franklin Roosevelt (“His career offers a fine study in what will probably 
have to be called almost pure delinquency” p. 860) are attacked. But in a revealing 
passage the author states that phrenology was on the right track. ‘““Characterology may 
possibly be defined as /azy constitutional analysis” (p. 808). Clearly, Sheldon realizes 
that his system has its roots in characterology, not science. I hope that all will recog 
nize it for what it is, the New Phrenology in which the bumps of the buttocks take the 
place of the bumps of the skull. 

S. L. WASHBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
[ILLINOIS 


Statement on Race. M. F. ASHLEY Montacv. (xi, 172 pp., $2.00. Henry Schuman, New 
York, 1951.) 


Some months ago the UNESCO committee of experts on race problems prepared a 
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short statement of principles. As the rapporteur, and therefore chief author of the state- 
ment, Dr. Montagu is the person best qualified to document some of the assertions. In 
this little book he elaborates on each paragraph of the statement. Anthropologists will 
in general agree with Dr. Montagu’s thesis—indeed, a group of distinguished scholars 
signed the statement. By the same token, however, there is little that is not familiar 
already. Many of the ideas have been discussed in detail in earlier works by the same 
author. However, it is interesting to note that, faced with the desire to achieve an inter- 
nationally acceptable formulation, the author has further clarified some concepts, e.g. 
his differentiation of the terms “race” and “ethnic group.” 

There remain, inevitably, a number of statements where questions will be raised. 
For instance, on p. 25 he says: “If the body of a Negro were to be deprived of all super- 
ficial features such as skin, hair, nose and lips, I do not think that any anatomist could 
say for certain, in an isolated case, whether he was dealing with the body of a Negro ora 
European”’; and on p. 58: “For that is what the races of mankind are: superficial, skin- 
deep.”’ However, anatomists can tell about as much from the skull as from the nose or 
lips, for instance. In fact, throughout the book there is a tendency to minimize what is 
known about race. On p. 45 the claim is made that: “By far the greatest number of 
genes are held by mankind in common.” But genes are counted by observing differences 
and hence every known human gene must be lacking in some men. Furthermore, in a 
section which attempts to demonstrate that biology lends support to the ethic of uni- 
versal brotherhood, there is less of the critical restraint of the earlier chapters. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that this book is essentially a moral essay, the mess- 
age does reflect the contribution which science has made to an understanding of race. 
It will serve to provide teachers and others with the compact explanation in plain 
English which it is the author’s intention to give. In addition to the explanations (which 
occupy about one-half the pages) there is a reproduction of the statement, the text of 
the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights, references, a short an- 
notated list of books and pamphlets on race, an index and an excessive number of 
blank pages. Perhaps a larger segment of the audience who would profit most from 
reading this work could be reached if a pamphlet edition can eventually be published. 

GABRIEL LASKER 
Wayne UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


This Is Race. An Anthology Selected from the International Literature on the Races of 
Man. Selected, Edited and with an Introduction by Eart W. Count. (xxviii, 747 
pp., $7.50. Henry Schuman, New York, 1950.) 


Anthologies need not be read in the order of their arrangement, but this one should 
be. The chronological ordering of selections makes it possible for the reader to study 
the slow development of anthropological thought during the past two centuries. The 
sixty selections which comprise the bulk of the volume represent, for the most part, 
outstanding contributions made toward the analysis of race during each successive 
generation within that period. For this is an anthology of scientific writings on race, 
not of the varieties and vagaries of racist propaganda. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note some of the differences in basic assumptions which characterize the various periods 
and nations represented. The conclusions of some of the earliest authors appear amaz- 
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ingly modern, despite their paucity of data and incorrect theory. During the nineteenth 
century, however, the reader finds a growing feeling that “‘races are unequal.” Terms 
such as “‘ugly,” “noble” and “retarded” appear frequently until well into the present 
century, though perhaps less among American authors. It is a product of American re- 
search, however, the paper on ‘‘Race Crossing in Jamaica” being the only one to at- 
tempt any proof for the notion of racial inequality. 

The lack of other studies of race mixture is unfortunate. Whatever knowledge we 
have of the inheritance of racial traits has been largely the result of such research, and 
the inclusion of a selection from Fischer’s work on the Rehobother Bastards would 
have been welcome. Students of human race have not, it is said, shown adequate under- 
standing of genetics. This is, perhaps, due as much to the newness of genetic knowl- 
edge in general as to the perversity of physical anthropologists in particular. The ex- 
tent to which the new conceptual and analytic tools provided by modern genetics have 
enabled physical anthropologists to clarify their ideas during the last decade is shown 
by a number of the final contributions in this volume, and yives us confidence for the 
future of racial studies. 

Dr. Count has rendered the profession an outstanding service by the compilation 
of this anthology. We owe to him the translation of a good number of the selections 
from a number of languages. Doubtless many readers will regret the omission of some 
favorite paper or other. The reviewer, for instance, could have wished for the inclusion 
of Dobzhansky’s “The Genetic Nature of Differences among Men.” But this means 
only that no two of us would select exactly the same set of papers, and does not lessen 
the gratitude which we owe Dr. Count, whose introduction and concluding biographical 
and bibliographical notes add greatly to the meaning and purpose of the anthology. 
Now that it is available, one wonders how anthropologists have been able to get along 
without it previously. It will be consulted constantly: it should be studied thoroughly. 

FREDERICK S. HULSE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


PsYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


Reality and Dream: Psychotherapy of a Plains Indian. GEORGE DEVEREUX. (xxi, 438 
pp., 12 plates, $7.50. International Universities Press, New York, 1951.) 


This book provides a stimulating learning experience in what might be called 
“clinical anthropology,” and is to be recommended to those interested in culture-per- 
sonality problems, acculturation, and methods for the collection of personal documents. 
The author, who is Staff Ethnologist at the Winter Veterans Administration Hospital, 
builds his discussion around a series of thirty psychotherapeutic interviews which he 
carried out with a young adult male Plains Indian patient. This research “‘was part of 
an investigation of the influence of cultural factors upon the etiology, symptomatology 
and therapy of personality disorders, undertaken for the purpose of developing special 
technical procedures for the treatment of such disorders in persons whose cultural back- 
ground and basic personality structure differ appreciably from those of the ‘typical’ 
middle-class American therapist.” 

The text is divided into three major Parts: I—Theory and Technique, II—Coun- 
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seling, and I1]—Psychological Tests. Part I opens with a provocative discussion of 
what the author terms “areal culture pattern and areal basic personality,”’ and the re- 
viewer would agree with Lowie who, in a Foreword, says, “The suggestion that an in- 
dividual Indian would be more deeply moulded by the generic areal pattern than by the 
differentiae of his particular tribe strikes me as distinctly worthy of further attention.” 
Subsequent chapters of Part I contain the working hypotheses and limited goals set up 
for the management of the psychotherapy, as well as technical sections on how symp- 
toms, transference, unconscious material, and dreams should be understood in the 
treatment of a patient with a Plains cultural background. Part II primarily consists of a 
verbatim record, in dialogue form, of the complete notes made during each of the thirty 
interviews, and closes with a chapter giving a ““blow-by-blow” evaluation and interpre- 
tation of the progress of treatment from one interview to the next. Part III contains 
the actual protocols in addition to the interpretations of all psychological tests given 
both at the beginning and termination of therapy. 

The major hypothesis of the book is that “the contemporary Reservation-bred Wolf 
Indian [the pseudonym given the patient’s tribe] is primarily a Wolf, and not a red- 
skinned ‘poor White,’ regardless of how acculturated he may seem superficially.” 
Moreover, that “the social and cultural factors which moulded both the patient’s per- 
sonality and his neurosis, were not specific and distinctive traits of Wolf culture, but 
patterns characteristic of Plains culture in general.’’ The author became aware of this 
latter point while seeking for a way to conceal the identity of the patient’s tribal group. 
He then went on to develop the concept of a generalized “areal culture pattern, or 
ethos, [which] contains only those values which all tribes belonging to that area share in 
common, and which cach of these tribes puts together in the same manner.”’ Coupled 
with this concept is that of areal basic personality, stemming from the argument that 
“.. the most significant influence on the formation of the basic personality is the 
areal culture pattern, the second most important being the tribal culture pattern.” 

These seem simple enough notions, but become increasingly important if, as the 
author contends, the distinguishing cultural traits of various tribes tend to be lost under 
conditions of acculturation, while the more basic shared values and traits persist. 
Thus, the culture and characteristic personality patterns of contemporary Crow In- 
dians should be more like those of contemporary Blood Blackfoot Indians than would 
have been the case in aboriginal times. The author affirmed that “there exists today a 
very typical Plains Indian areal basic personality which shows a high degree of uni- 
formity, primarily because the simpler areal culture pattern has survived far better 
than have the more complex individual tribal culture patterns and practices.’”’ Also, 
since acculturation brought the Indians into contact with highly selected and some- 
what marginal aspects of Western culture, “‘it seems legitimate to say that the primary 
determinant of the contemporary Plains Indian’s basic personality continues to be the 
Plains areal culture pattern, and that the Indian’s marginal position in White culture 
(i.e. Whites will not grant the Indian acceptance or full participation in their society 
and its values) merely increases this predetermined similarity. These ideas are in line 
with, and provide additional insight into, Hallowell’s excellent series of papers on the 
persistence of some personality characteristics of the Ojibwa (Saulteaux) Indians in 
the face of acculturation over several centuries.”” The omission of reference to Hallo- 
well’s work makes for a significant gap in the discussion. 
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The author is to be highly commended for presenting the interview data in full, so 
that the reader can profit by his mistakes as well as by his successes. If these data are 
read with the technical discussions on the management of therapy in mind, many of 
the hidden problems (transference, resistance, etc.) in obtaining autobiographical ma- 
terial from informants are made clear. A fairly high degree of sophistication and knowl- 
edge of psychodynamic theory is necessary, however, in order to follow the discussion. 

The reviewer is unable to evaluate satisfactorily the more specifically psychothera- 
peutic parts of the book. He felt that perhaps too much emphasis was placed on dreams 
to the exclusion of discussion about day-to-day interpersonal experiences, and that the 
patient dreamed profusely not only because of his cultural background, but also be- 
cause the author continually asked the patient for dreams. It should be noted though 
that one of the major areas of research interest centered on “dream management,” 
and the interpretations given the patient emphasized mainly the reality testing factor 
in the dreams. More space might have been devoted to the problem of counter-trans- 
ference; and to the effect on progress in therapy of the patient’s place in the group life 
on the ward—his interpersonal relations with other patients and with the staff. One 
cannot, however, have everything, and the author has given us a book which should 
prove very rewarding to anthropologists interested in problems of acculturation and 
personality. 

WILLIAM CAUDILL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Childhood and Society. Erntk H. Erikson. (397 pp., $4.00. W. W. Norton, New York, 
1950.) 


Dr. Erikson begins this admirable book by outlining his basic point of view 
namely, the importance of childhood to the life of man, and the clinical approach by 
which he proposes to illuminate the relationship. Contrary to the usual extravagant 
claims that have been made by many an analyst and others on the exactness of their 
methodology and the certainty of their results, Dr. Erikson also states that, to the 
extent that the analyst is a participant in the treatment situation, the book is a sub- 
jective one. Yet the results, as the reviewer sees them, are much richer than those over 
which extravagant claims have been made. 

The specific nature of the contributions of the book is best described in the words 
of the author himself. He begins by discussing the biological bases of psychoanalytic 
theory, and relates them to what we now know about the ego and society. Then he 
moves on to treat of the situation of the American Indian children in two tribes (Sioux 
and Yurok), “especially with a view to show the time-table of early childhood and its 
significance” for later “social modalities.” He next deals with “the laws of the ego as 
revealed in ego pathology, and in the normal activities of childhood play.” In this sec- 
tion, he considers the interaction between “physical stages and social institutions” as 
expressed in the structure and development of the ego. The last part of the book goes on 
from childhood through adolescence, extending to an analysis, according to its basic 
thesis, “‘of the social upheavals of our times.’”’ In this section the author deals with psy- 
chiatric facts and myths prevalent in this country and with outstanding biographical 
legends in Germany and Russia. He concludes: 
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“Such insight into the mythology of mass communication will illustrate the way in 
which it is now up to man to continue the exploitation of childhood as an arsenal of 
irrational fears, or to lift childhood to a position of partnership in a more reasonable 
order of things” (pages 42-43). 

In the view of the reviewer, the greatest value of this book will be not so much in 
the light that it can throw on our contemporary national and international problems 
but primarily in the fact that it offers us a new vista as to how the psychoanalyst and 
the social scientist may collaborate with and help each other in their understanding of 
human behavior in society and culture. Dr. Erikson makes use of psychoanalytic in- 
sights without being rigidly Freudian or following any doctrinaire lines. On the other 
hand, he makes use of anthropological materials without fear of stepping out of the con- 
servative boundaries of the directly observable. This is a book highly interesting to read 
for the layman and invaluable to the serious student of culture and personality. 

Francis L. K. Hsu 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EvANSTON, ILLINOIS 


OTHER 


The Moral Life and the Ethical Life. Ettseo Vivas. (xix, 390 pp., $6.00. University of 
Chicago Press, 1950.) 


No brief review can so much as suggest the richness and thoughtfulness of this 
book. Nor is the reviewer competent to criticize it as a piece of technical philosophy. He 
will not even attempt to sketch its strictly philosophical content. Rather, he will try to 
persuade anthropologists to read it—an end which he fervently believes to be desirable. 

The task of philosophy, Whitehead has told us, is to criticize abstractions. The prin- 
cipal reason anthropologists should read The Moral Life and the Ethical Life is because 
Vivas dissects some of our favorite abstractions with acute skill. And his knowledge of 
anthropology is not the casual and superficial sort which one encounters too often in 
contemporary philosophical writing. He has obviously read widely and reflected deeply. 
Herskovits, Malinowski, Fortune, Linton, Vaillant, and others haunt these pages. The 
reader gets a sense that anthropological fact and theory have perhaps disturbed Vivas. 
But he faces up to them and does not dismiss them with verbal formulas or explain 
them away. His critique of cultural relativism is partly paralleled by independent re- 
thinking within anthropology but also poses some new questions for us. Occasional re- 
marks raise some doubts as to whether Vivas has fully absorbed what is factually dem- 
onstrated at the cross-cultural level. For example: “‘the values of universal love that 
elevate the Christian above other men” (p. 32). Even though later (p. 344) he remarks 
that “this love is often manifested by men who never heard of Christianity,’’ many other 
passages in the book would support the view that Vivas’ view of Christianity is cultur- 
ally parochial. 

A second excellent reason why anthropologists should read and indeed study this 
book is that it provides the best critical synthesis known to the reviewer of the think- 
ing in various disciplinary fields on a number of conceptual issues which cultural an- 
thropologists cannot evade: scientific method, scientific epistemology, values, and per- 
sonality. On the last topic it should be remarked that Vivas knows his way around in 
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modern psychology, including Freud, at least as well as he does in anthropology. As 
with all books of broad canvas, the workmanship in detail is not equally satisfying in 
all areas. Yet the perceptive reader, even where he disagrees, qualifies, or rejects, will 
continually have a sense of profiting from relationship with an independent, powerful, 
deeply honest mind. In the reviewer’s opinion, the critical portion is more uniformly 
successful than the exposition of Vivas’ own constructive theory. The attack upon 
naturalism, particularly certain American forms of naturalism, is the most mature and 
devastating yet to appear. The author’s own position appears to be not quite fully for- 
mulated as yet. Vivas is clearly burgeoning with ideas, but their expression is still 
somewhat inchoate and apparently vulnerable at patent points. 

Vivas writes with eloquence and passion. At its best his style compares with the 
best in contemporary prose in English. He carries his great learning easily for the most 
part, and there are pages and pages which it is sheer pleasure to read. Occasionally, 
however (this is particularly true in the latter portion), his own original thoughts do 
not find a comfortable frame in language. Also, in spite of his carping at Herskovits’ 
“barbarous neologism,”’ “‘enculturation,”’ he himself resorts to needless neologisms and 
strained turns of phrase. 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


A History of Medicine. Volume I: Primitive and Archaic Medicine. HENRY E. SIGERIST. 
(xxi, 564 pp., 48 plates, $8.50. (Publication No. 27, Historical Library, Yale Medi- 
cal Library) Oxford University Press, New York, 1951.) 

Medicine, in one form or another is, and always has been, one of the major activi- 
ties of mankind. Anthropologists have looked for evidence of disease in the bones of 
prehistoric man, and sought evidence of medical practices among the artifacts buried 
with him. They have recovered early pictographs and other written records on this 
subject, and they have recorded the medical beliefs and activities of nonliterate peoples. 
Better than most, therefore, anthropologists realize that any attempt to organize and 
present a history of medicine on a global scale requires immense scholarship. 

Professor Sigerist, who succeeded such notable medical historians as Kar] Sudhoff 
and William H. Welch, has prepared himself over more than a half century to write 
such a history. As part of this preparation he studied fourteen languages in order to be 
able to consult original texts. Also he travelled extensively to see materials and become 
acquainted with other scholars. In 1947, finally, after retiring from Johns Hopkins, he 
found it possible to begin work on his project. Thanks to the generosity of a small 
group of wealthy individuals, Yale University was able to make Professor Sigerist a 
Research Associate with freedom to work where he pleased. Since that time he has made 
his headquarters in Switzerland. Now the first of his eight projected volumes is at hand. 

This eminently readable volume has an introduction dealing with historiography as 
it relates to medicine, followed by sections on medicine of present-day “primitive” 
peoples, on medicine in Ancient Egypt and on medicine in Mesopotamia. Four ap- 
pendices summarize the following types of source material: 1) histories of medicine, 2) 
source books of medical history, 3) museums of medical history, and 4) the literature on 
paleopathology since 1930. There are, in addition, many references in the notes at the 
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end of each chapter. The author plans to devote the next two volumes to ancient Indian 
and Chinese medicine. 

Most of the histories of medicine that have been written heretofore by individuals 
have been short. When a number of historians have collaborated, the individual con- 
tributions have been unequal in quality and the whole has been poorly integrated. Pro- 
fessor Sigerist has attempted to avoid these defects and to do something quite different, 
that is, to write a history of medicine that, in the prefatory words of John F. Fulton, 
“‘would place medicine in the broad setting of general history and give some indication 
of the vast role played by the medical sciences among the forces which have determined 
the progress of mankind.” 

Since Professor Sigerist is writing a distinctive sort of history, he devotes thirty 
pages in the introduction to the discussion of the problems involved. Here he shows 
that the field of medicine is much broader than the activities commonly engaged in by 
the physician. It includes in addition to the restoration of the sick and the rehabilita- 
tion of former patients, the promotion of health and the prevention of illness. Owing 
to this broad point of view, he is interested as a medical historian, for example, in athlet- 
ic sports, because they promote health, and in religious concepts of purity, because 
they have hygienic consequences. 

Besides defining medicine broadly, Professor Sigerist insists on depicting the in- 
dividual and the state of medicine of his period, not in isolation or against a background 
of modern medicine, but in the general cultural setting of the period. As he says, “We 
must keep in mind the fact that ideas are the result of the entire material and cultural 
structure of a given period. They are linked up and interwoven with the general philoso- 
phy of the time, and nobody can think beyond the framework of his world—or if he 
does, in his own time he is without influence and following.” 

American anthropologists will be particularly interested in the chapters on paleo- 
pathology and “‘primitive’”’ medicine. Although the treatment of neither subject is ex- 
haustive, Professor Sigerist feels that the latter is important because it throws light on 
early conditions that prevailed in ancient civilizations. He is particularly anxious to 
show “that in the mind of primitive man, magic, religion, and medicine constitute an 
inseparable whole.” Indeed, with this material for contrast, the succeeding chapters 
on archaic medicine take on clearer significance, and to a great extent the reverse is 
also true. It is this added perspective that makes the book valuable to anthropologists. 

T. D. STEWART 
U.S. NATIONAL MusEUM 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 


Geography of the Pacific. Edited by Otis W. FREEMAN. (xii, 573 pp., 156 figs., $10.00. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1951.) 


This geographic textbook of the Pacific Ocean and most of its islands is of interest 
to anthropologists on two counts: its geographic data should be useful as background 
for Oceanic ethnography, and the chapters written by anthropologists about some of 
the archipelagoes offer compact ethnographic surveys. 

As a general handbook the volume is good. It contains a wealth of statistical infor- 
mation (geographical, demographic, etc.), for the most part reliable (the section on 
Ryukyu being inexcusably outdated), which to this reviewer’s knowledge has never 
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before been brought together in such comprehensive form. There are many fine maps 
and interesting photographs. Bibliographies with each chapter furnish useful guides 
for further reading. The outstanding weakness of the book lies in its uneven coverage: 
Indonesia, with its seventy-five million inhabitants and enormous diversity, receives 
the same amount of space as the Carolines; and the Philippines about the same space 
as Eastern Micronesia. This weakness is, of course, inevitable in a volume that attempts 
to provide a useful introduction to such a vast and heterogenous region. 

For anthropologists the chapters by Kenneth Emory, Leonard Mason, Neal Bow- 
ers, Edwin Bryan, and Curtis Manchester, Jr., will be of particular interest, and it is 
hoped that these chapters will be made available in reprint form for colleagues and in- 
stitutions unable to pay the high price asked for the whole volume. In Emory’s brief 
survey of the peopling of Oceania he makes generally available, for the first time, I be- 
lieve, his interesting theories on Polynesian prehistory based on his unpublished !in- 
guistic researches. In this connection, it is unfortunate that the ethnological terminology 
introduced by Emory in this chapter was not consistently used by other authors through- 
out the book; even for anthropologists, words like “Papuan” and “Melanesian” are 
troublesome without precise and consistent usage. 

Mason’s chapter on Eastern Micronesia is especially noteworthy; it provides an ex- 
cellently balanced and comprehensive account of the human geography, and reflects 
the author’s intimate familiarity with that area. 

DOUGLAS OLIVER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Race Relations in a Democracy. INA CoRINNE BrRowN (viii, 205 pp., $3.00. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949.) 


This small volume represents an attempt to organize and integrate scientific ma- 
terials concerning race relations in such a manner that the relevant facts may be more 
readily available for use in schools. It is, on the whole, sound, temperate, clearly-writ- 
ten, and interesting. If occasionally the reader has the impression that difficult and 
complicated problems are treated rather too briefly and in an oversimplified fashion, 
this is undoubtedly due to the fact that the author has tried to cover so much in such 
small space. The most useful portions of the book include an account of the historical 
factors in Negro-White relations, with some especially illuminating comments on the 
Reconstruction period; the brief discussion of ‘“The Negro’s Point of View’’; the indi- 
cation of the “social cost” of the color line; and the setting of the American race prob- 
lem against the background of the total international scene. On this last point, Pro- 
fessor Brown writes: “Our failure to treat Negroes as persons is still democracy’s num- 
ber one failure at home, and it is one of the nation’s major embarassments abroad.” 

There are some statements presented as “facts” about which there could be con- 
siderable argument, and a few which are almost certainly incorrect. For example, “The 
majority of American Negroes are both biologically and sociologically Negro” (p. 9) is 
a conclusion which is unjustified if “biologically Negro” means, as it should, of unmixed 
Negro ancestry. These are minor errors, however, in an otherwise competent book. 

Professor Brown is optimistic concerning the possibilities of progress. She points 
to the gains in race relations already made, and suggests some of the directions in which 
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these may be consolidated and extended. She accepts the fact that we know too little 
about human relations, but insists that social scientists have not been given the oppor- 
tunity to work under optimum conditions. That is part of the story, perhaps; another 
part is the need to get more social scientists involved in the solution of these practical 
problems of human relations. 
Otto KLINEBERG 
CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, NEw York 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK. (xv, 399 pp., $5.00, 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1950.) 


For 15 years the Gluecks investigated the results of various forms of pene-correc- 
tional treatment and found the juvenile courts and reformatories ineffective. Believing 
that a better understanding of causation was essential for crime prevention and ther- 
apy, the present study was planned to unravel the complex causes of delinquency. The 
study occupied a ten-year period, is based on the analysis of 1000 cases, and involved 
the cooperation of a large staff including social investigators, psychologists, physicians, 
Rorschach analysts, statisticians, and physical anthropologists. The effective use of this 
mass of special information was made possible by the authors’ great knowledge of de- 
linquency and the excellent design of the research. This .volume is highly recommended 
to any who doubt that there can be a carefully controlled social science. 

The study was planned as follows. Five hundred persistent delinquents (boys who 
had committed repeated serious offenses and were in correctional schools) were matched 
by non-delinquents of similar age, IQ, ethnic origin, and who lived in underprivileged 
neighborhoods with high delinquency rates. The study is devoted to investigations of 
the family, school, community, health, constitution, intelligence (other than IQ used 
in matching), personality, and temperament, to see how each of these factors is related 
to the differences of behavior in the pairs. These findings are brought together in tables 
for predicting delinquency, the dynamic pattern of delinquency is analyzed, and sug- 
gestions for preventing it offered. Each chapter contains much important information 
and there are five appendices. 

A large number of factors (including ill health, culture conflict, large families, kind 
of housing) are the same in both the delinquents and the control group, and the re- 
moval of many such factors from consideration as major causes of delinquency is a use- 
ful achievement in itself. But more important, a series of very high positive correla- 
tions were found which allows the authors to identify causes of delinquency. The fol- 
lowing table gives a small sample from the positive findings. 


Delinquent Non- Delinquent 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Family 
Supervision of children by mother, suitable 7 65 
Cohesiveness of family, marked 16 62 
Home broken 60 34 
Affection—mother for boy, warm 72 96 
Affection—father for boy, warm 40 81 


Discipline by mother, firm but kindly 4 66 
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School 
Readily accepts school 12 66 
Serious misbehavior in school 96 17 
Truanted 95 11 
Community 
Left home (many reasons) 71 9 
Play in distant neighborhoods 87 14 
Friends delinquent 98 7 
Character and Personality 
Submissive, marked 27 80 
Suspicious, marked 51 26 
Adventurous 55 18 
Emotionally stable 18 50 


From the data, of which the above is but a fraction, the authors conclude that the 
families of the delinquents did not provide the chance for sound personality and char- 
acter development. The delinquent’s were never adequately socialized and developed 
persistent antisocial tendencies. In addition the delinquents were: (1) physically meso 
morphic (muscular), (2) temperamentally energetic, impulsive, aggressive, destructive, 
(3) and in attitude, hostile, suspicious, and stubborn. The authors give detailed tables 
for predicting delinquent behavior and feel that potential delinquents can be located 
in the first year or two of school and that at that time it may be possible to prevent 
them from becoming confirmed offenders. 

In evaluating this study one is left wondering if many of the psychological differ 
ences may not be the results of the early home experiences. If so, more emphasis might 
be given to home and community in the prediction tables and less to psychology and 
temperament. The greatest differences between the two groups are sociological, rather 
than psychological. Except for the chapter on bodily constitution, this is an impressive 
volume from the point of view of method, conclusions, and practical suggestions. 

Anthropologists may be interested in a more detailed critique of the chapter on 
constitution. The delinquents are described as being “‘superior” to the nondelinquents. 
Actually, at 16 years of age the delinquents are less than } of an inch taller and 1.54 
pounds heavier. Neither difference is significant. The height over the cube root of 
weight index is said to be “‘strikingly”’ different, but there is nc difference at all at age 
16, according to the data in tables C-2 and C-3. The delinquents are said to lag in 
growth to about the 14th year and then spurt, but both groups gain most weight in the 
14th year and the difference in stature is bigger in the 15th. The small differences in 
measurements between the groups in tables C-2 to C-17 should be reduced because 
there are more delinquents in the oldest group and this unduly increases the average 
differences. The age grouping used in the tables of indices is different from that in the 
tables of measurements. Therefore, no adequate checks can be made, but it is clear that 
the same difference has been counted over and over again, making the groups appear 
more different than they are. The delinquents are described as more mesomorphic and 
the non-delinquents as more ectomorphic. But to give even one unit plus in mesomorphy 
and one minus in ectomorphy, according to Sheldon’s system, would require a difference 
of some ten pounds in weight. No such difference exists, so differences in somatotype 
must be exceedingly small. No evidence presented proves a genetic difference between 
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the delinquents and non-delinquents. These critical remarks, however, apply to only a 
very small part of this volume which, on the whole, is excellent. 
S. L. WASHBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Book Nores 


The Two Crosses of Todos Santos: Survivals of Mayan Religious Ritual. Maup Oakes. (xiii, 274 pp., 
22 plates, 5 figures, $5.00. Bollingen Series XX VII. Pantheon Books, New York, 1951.) 


This handsome volume interweaves a creditable report on the ritual practices of a Mam 
village in the northwestern highlands of Guatemala with an instructive account of the writer’s 
experiences as a participant observer, in the course of 17 months of residence. The ceremonial 
year of Todos Santos Cuchumatan consists of eighteen twenty-day months followed by five evil 
days. Each fifth day of the month is an alcalde, making four supernatural alcaldes del mundo. 
These are the “‘year bearers” that take turns introducing each new year and that are associated 
with four mountain peaks. The unofficial but all-powerful head of Todos Santos is a hereditary 
Calendar Priest. Under him serve thirteen Prayermakers with annual appointments, a religious 
group with duties more critical than those of the principales (elders) or the church officials. The 
chief Prayermaker takes charge of the sacrosanct Royal Coffer around which the welfare of the 
village revolves. In distinction to the municipal Prayermakers, the chimanes (shamans) serve in- 
dividual clients, casting and fending off magical spells. Particular attention is given to the various 
aspects of shamanism: apprenticeship, regalia, divination and the like. An introduction by Paul 
Radin summarizes the history of anthropological field method and points to the merits of Maud 
Oakes’ approach. (BENJAMIN D. Pavt) 


The Oneida Indians of Wisconsin. Ropert E. RitzENTHALER. (52 pp., frontispiece, 17 figures, 
$1.00. Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 19, no. 1, Milwaukee, 
1950.) 


Between the years 1821 and 1827, many Christianized Oneida moved from New York to lands 
near Green Bay, Wisconsin, where they have since resided as neighbors of the Menomini and 
Winnebago. Previous accounts have been meager, but here is answered rather fully just what 
happened to these migrant Oneida. The study was made during a two month visit in 1939, at a 
time when the Oneida were in dire condition due to the economic depression, and gives a clear 
view of the extent of acculturation. Among the general findings are the following. The group, 
numbering about 1500, has remained aloof and is primarily Indian in blood. Their village and 
way of life set them apart very little from the poor, rural white people about them. Only faint 
vestiges of Indian materia! culture remain as non-functioning relics and heirlooms. Among some 
older persons there is some memory of and use of the Oneida language, tales, medicines, and 
societies. Social organization, political forms, and religion follow white patterns and Protestant 
churches are pictured as having been strong cohesive forces. (VOLNEY H. Jones) 


The Building of a Chippewa Indian Birch-Bark Canoe. ROBERT E. RitZENTHALER. (47 pp., 
frontispiece, 33 figures, $1.00. Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Vol. 
19, no. 2, Milwaukee, 1950.) 


This report is based on field work carried out by Ritzenthaler and two associates at the Lac du 
Flambeau Reservation in Wisconsin in 1947, with Bob Pine, a Chippewa, as chief demonstrator 
and informant. The stated purpose was “to record the complete story of the making of a birch- 
bark canoe by an Indian” with notebook, still photographs, and documentary movies, and to 
obtain a series of materials and implements for demonstration and exhibit. Preceding the main 
body of the paper is a succinct discussion of the origin, history, and types of the bark canoe, witha 
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map showing distributions. The well-illustrated text gives a step by step account from the gather- 
ing and preparation of materials to the construction and launching of the canoe, covering in detail 
the seven days required for the process. This meticulous account is, as far as the reviewer is aware, 
the most complete description of this intricate and rapidly disappearing technological process. 
(VotnEy H. Jones) 


Totem Poles. Marius BARBEAU. (xii, 433 pp., 186 illust., $2.50. Anthropological Series, No. 30, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 1950.) 


The material of this monograph complements that contained in the same author’s “Totem 
Poles of the Gitksan,”’ published in 1929. “All the totem poles, house posts, frontals, and the 
stately grave pillars of British Columbia and Alaska have been included in [it], as far as the author 
knows.” Taken together the two publications offer an exhaustive and authoritative treatment of 
monumental carving on the North Pacific Coast. The text is both descriptive and interpretive. 
Its contents are arranged topically and by areas. There are 186 plates, many of which show more 
than one carving. Some particulars are given for each specimen; and for those on which informa- 
tion is more complete, details are presented on the age, the carver, and the purpose of the speci- 
men, as well as on the character of the crest figures represented by it. In addition, myths and 
stories, sometimes in several versions, provide native explanations for the more important clan 
emblems. The author sets his descriptive material within the theoretical framework that he has 
developed in recent years in other writings. Not only does he believe totem pole carving to be 
a late development; he is also convinced that much of the rest of North Pacific Coast culture has 
been derived in historic times from Asia. He proposes a continuous immigration by way of Bering 
Strait or the Aleutian Islands which ceased only because of interference by Europeans. On the 
evidence of native traditions he maintains that the clan system, crests, and secret societies, for 
example, emerged after 1741, and primarily as a result of white contacts. (H. G. BARNETT) 


La Africania de la Musica Folklorica de Cuba. FERNANDO Ortiz. (xvi, 477 pp., 83 figs. Pub- 
licaciones del Ministerio de Educacion, Direccion de Cultura, Habana, 1950.) 


In this book, which has as its theme the music of Africa and its transculturation in Cuba, 
Fernando Ortiz has brought together an enormous amount of data gleaned from the writings of 
explorers, missionaries, anthropologists, ethnologists, musicologists and his own personal study 
and observation. Minute descriptions are given of the instruments of Africa and Cuba and their 
place in religion and magic. Considerable space is devoted to Indocuban music but Ortiz says 
Afro in Cuba is basic. In the formation of Cuban folk music, Africa and Europe have intervened, 
directly from Africa and from Africa via Europe; Asiatic and Indian have contributed; but 
European and African remain more intensely and more permanently important. The music most 
characteristic of Cuba stems from Africa but nevertheless represents a transculturation—Afro- 
Euro-Cubano. In his discussion of rhythm and melody, Ortiz maintains that Afrocuban music 
has received the major part of its richness of melody from whites but the Negro has not abandoned 
in Cuba his ancestral melodies, many of which have been incorporated in current popular dance 
music. For Ortiz the predominant element in the folk music of Cuba is African rhythm, for, says 
he, the explanation is cultural: “rhythm is characteristic of non-literate cultures.” (IRENE Diccs) 


Here They Once Stood. Marx F. Boyp, Hate G. Situ, and Joun W. Grirrin. (xviii, 190 pp., 
12 plates, 5 figures, map, frontispiece, $3.75. University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 1951.) 


This latest addition to the rapidly growing literature on Florida archeology differs from its 
predecessors in combining archeological with historical research. The first half of the book consists 
of a series of documents relating to the missions of west Florida during the period from 1693 to 
1708. The second half comprises reports of excavations by Smith at a mission site tentatively 
identified as San Francisco de Oconee, and by Griffin at the ruins of San Luis, which is the princi- 
pal mission represented in the documents. On the one hand, the historical section deals mainly 
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with raids by the English and their Indian allies from the north; while on the other, the excava- 
tions give some idea of the culture of the period, which is known archeologically as Leon-Jefferson, 
and of the manner in which both Indians and Spaniards contributed to the development of the 
culture. Thus, the two approaches are complementary. The authors have not, however, attempted 
to synthesize them into a single picture of historical events set against a background of cultural 
life; they apparently feel that this must await further research. (IRviNG Rouse) 


The Archaeology of Coastal New York. CARLYLE S. Situ. (105 pp., 5 tables, 15 plates, 3 text 
figures, $1.50. Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 43, 
Part 2, New York, 1950.) 

Supplementing the data of previous investigators with the results of excavations made by 
himself and his associates, Smith has formulated for the hitherto poorly defined Coastal area 
embracing extreme southeastern New York, including Long Island and southern Connecticut, a 
cultural sequence divisible into four major time periods, which he concludes has withstood the 
test of comparison with the sequence established by the reviewer for inland New York. Essentially 
this sequence concerns the relationship and interaction of two patterns (Woodland and Archaic), 
two phases (Northeastern and Coastal), three aspects (Shantok, East River and Windsor), and 
twelve foci, the latter being “interpreted as developmental stages which represent dynamic seg- 
ments of culture in the process of change.” One of the most significant contributions of Smith’s 
researches is his identification of certain historic Algonkian tribes with archeological complexes. 
“The Shantok aspect correlates with the Mohegan-Pequot in Connecticut and with the Corchaug 
and Montauk on eastern Long Island by documentation. . .. By documentation the East River 
aspect correlates with the Massapequa on western Long Island and on the basis of known dis- 
tribution with other western Metoac together with the Wappinger Confederacy and at least some 
of the Delaware. . . . The Windsor aspect correlates in Connecticut with the Nehantic and groups 
other than the Mohegan-Pequot, but on eastern Long Island correlation with historic groups 
remains to be demonstrated.” (WiLLIAM A. RITCHIE) 


Petroglyphs of Central Washington. Tuomas H. Carn. (ix, 57 pp., 46 figs., 32 maps, $1.00. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Seattle, 1950.) 


This treatise fills one of the major gaps in knowledge of petroglyph distributions in this 
country. The project, undertaken in 1945 during war conditions, salvaged valuable material, 
which through the dam building program and other causes is in jeopardy. The work follows the 
general methodology established by Steward of breaking up the petroglyphs into design elements, 
the distributions of which are noted. A representative sampling of the designs from each site is 
portrayed and discussed. Fifty of the most common design elements are then selected for a dis- 
tributional analysis and the occurrences of 32 of these are mapped. Perusal of the maps indicates 
that central Washington was very much of a unit petrographically, with a slight tendency for 
concentric circles to appear in the north, but no major element differences over the area, which 
exhibits characteristic human, animal and geometric forms. There is a pictograph-petroglyph 
area to the south and a pictograph area to the north, with much the same design elements found 
in each, the difference in technique being largely due to the unsuitability of the hard granite of the 
northern area for petroglyphs. The wider implications of the design element distributions could 
have been treated more fully in this report, as one does not get a clear picture of Plateau relation- 
ships with other areas. A good discussion of the probable origin of the petroglyphs and the problem 
of judging their age is included. In spite of minor faults, Cain has produced a valuable and useful 
study of petroglyphic art. (Tuomas R. Gartu) 


Proceedings of the Sixth Plains Archeological Conference. Jesse D. JENNINGS (ed.). (viii, 161 pp., 
5 pls. $1.50. Anthropological Papers No. 11, October 1950. University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) . 


This symposium presents thirty of the thirty-four papers read before the Sixth Plains 
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Archeological Conference, held at the University of Nebraska, November 25-27, 1948. In format, 
this volume follows the Proceedings of the Fifth Conference, edited by this reviewer, and it is 
pleasant to report that Jesse Jennings, Chairman of the Sixth Conference and Editor of the 
Proceedings, has improved the earlier publication in every important respect. The pages are less 
crowded and more readable. The half-tone plates are improved in quality. A few typographical 
errors can be found but they seem insignificant. The carefully edited version of the Conference 
discussions is a valuable addition, well worth the time and effort it cost the editor. The papers 
begin with progress reports by the State and Federal Agencies active on the Plains, emphasizing 
the Archeological Salvage Program of the Missouri River Basin Survey, Smithsonian Institution. 
Following several reports on nomenclature and terminology, Program Chairman Alex Krieger 
initiated a series of discussions of climate, environment and culture during the post-glacial period, 
with fu!] participation by geologists, paleontologists, and anthropologists. The twenty-odd papers 
devoted to these problems are summed up in a Round Table Discussion, with Frank H. H 
Roberts as Chairman and Duncan Strong as Discussion Leader. Strong, in his opening statement, 
characterizes the Sixth Conference as a meeting which combined “one of the very best sessions 
of the Geological Society and the Society for American Archeology or the American Anthropologi 
cal Association in the high quality of the specialists who come here (p. 128).” This publication, 
then, is a well-done report of a conference of first importance. No Americanist should overlook it. 
(Joun L. CHAMPE) 


Die Inland-Malaien vom Lombok und Sumbawa, GERHARD HEBERER and WOLFGANG LEHMANN. 
(196 pp., map, 49 illus., 30 tables, Muster-Schmidt K. G., Goettingen, 1950.) 


In 1927, the zoologist E. Rensch conducted an expedition to the Lesser Sunda Islands, pri- 
marily to define more closely the dividing line between the Asian and Australian faunas named 
after one of its discoverers, A. R. Wallace. Two of the participants, the authors of the study under 
review, also engaged in a number of anthropological projects, most substantial among them 
the measurement and photography of physical types in the interior of Lombok and Sumbawa 
The data here presented are statistically weak but sufficiently exact for a fresh appraisal of the 
many conflicting statements to be found in the literature about the composition of the population 
of a million or a million and a half which constitutes the human link between the continents. As 
has long been known, the two basic strains are Veddoid and Proto-Malay. Negroid elements 
were found but are rare. From the two major strains a large variety of sharply differentiated types 
seems to have developed, partly because of the continuing infiltration of other elements and 
partly, in the interior of the larger islands, through the inbreeding of population groups jong 
separated from each other by the rugged character of the landscape. Tribal names provide no 
reliable clues to the actual differences. Some observations made by the authors on the speed with 
which separate culture traits are disappearing reinforce the plea of other anthropologists who 
have worked in this area for large-scale projects of physical measurement before the disappearance 
of the basis which here still exists for studies of the relation between physical types and environ- 
mental factors. (BRUNO LASKER) 


Geography in the Twentieth Century. Edited by Grirritn Taytor. (x, 630 pp., 56 illustrations, 
$4.75. Philosophical Library, New York, 1951.) 


Title and date suggest the answer to a pressing need: an up-to-date appraisal of geography. 
However, the volume is more a group of essays than a systematic coverage. For example, the 
reader nowhere gets a satisfactory orientation in twentieth-century American geography, nor is 
he made aware of the important contributions of Scandinavians and Italians. Nevertheless, in- 
formative treatment of various segments of the field is found among the twenty-six chapters con- 
tributed by twenty-one American, Canadian, English, and Slavic geographers. Taylor provides an 
introduction, a glossary, and four additional chapters. Americans represented by chapters are 
van Valkenburg, Visher, Isaiah Bowman, Washburn, Pelzer, Ellsworth Huntington, J. K. Wright, 
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and Rose. Nineteenth-century geography and the French and German schools are competently 
treated. A chapter is devoted to West Slav geographers; one to environmentalism and possibilism. 
A section on environment contains chapters on physical geography, Arctic lands, Antarctica, 
pioneer settlements, the tropics, regionalism, and land-use surveys. A section on special fields 
deals with applied geography, geography and empire, racial, social, and urban geography, aviation, 
the geographical society, geography in the federal government, and geopolitics and geopacifics. 
Though hardly ideal, the volume helps fill a gap in the geographic literature. (FRED KNIFFEN) 


Geography of Russia. N. T. Mrrov. (ix, 362 pp., 34 maps, 26 tables, $6.50. John Wiley and Sons, 
New York, 1951.) 


This excellent textbook on the physical geography of the Soviet Union is based on the classic 
volumes of Berg, Dobrynin and Suslov. Following these authors, its organization is by region; its 
major emphasis, on biotic associations. But it is not simply a compilation; among iis original 
chapters those on climate and the Arctic islands are outstanding. Thus Mirov’s book can be 
recommended as collateral reading in courses dealing with Russia’s ethnography. Some weak- 
nesses must, however, be recognized: the chapters on cultural geography (5-7) are so sketchy as 
to be misleading. Illustrations are the complete omissions of Kievan Russia, and of the impact of 
Lithuanian-Polish dominance upon the Ukraine. Again, use of Lorimer’s volume would have 
resulted in a more complete and accurate demographic sketch. (D. B. Sarmk1y) 


Instructions d’Enquéte Linguistique. MAarcet COHEN. (143 pp., Institut d’Ethnologie de |’Uni- 

versité de Paris, 2nd ed., revised and enlarged, 1950.) 

This edition of a handbook for “‘travelers,” first published in 1928, has, in the interval, been 
considerably improved. The general advice on how to carry out a linguistic survey, on handling 
informants, on field recording of linguistic materials, and the like, is excellent. It reflects great 
sophistication grown out of the author’s long experience. The section on the description of lan- 
guage, however, still reveals a certain naiveté with respect to the structural approach, although 
in this second edition phonetics has bifurcated into phonetics and phonemics, and we are in- 
structed, when attacking the morphology, to “bring forth the system which exists in every lan- 
guage and which one must define.” The paucity of detail in this latter section, as compared with 
the more extensive instructions for phonology, is indicative of a certain immaturity of method 
in what has come to be called morphemics. We hope that the appearance of Zellig S. Harris’ 
“Methods in Structural Linguistics” (University of Chicago Press, 1951) will help to bring 
European and American workers in this field together. (NormAN A. McQuown) 


Bees: Their Vision, Chemical Senses, and Language. KARL VON Friscu. (xiii, 119 pp., 61 figures, 
$3.00. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1950.) 


The experiments of von Frisch, remarkable for their imagination, thoroughness, and rigor, 
bearing on the behavior pattern of bees, have already become established classics of science. His 
observations on their perception of color and pattern, their chemical senses, and what he calls 
their “language,” are set forth here in a condensed yet limpid style which manages to convey 
something of the excitement of the original explorations. The astounding but amply demon- 
strated conclusions as to the signals—scent, and two types of “dance”—whereby bees communi- 
cate complex yet precise information regarding the location and quality of pollen and nectar to 
their fellow-bees—who interpret these signals in a manner which is somewhat analogous to our 
map-reading—offer a highly instructive and relevant perspective for anthropologists (cf. Kroeber, 
Anthropology, p. 42), including especially linguists (cf. Lotz, The Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, vol. 22, pp. 714 f.). (THomas A. SEBEOK) 


Culture and Policy: The United States and the Hispanic World. RENE DE VisME WILLIAMSON. (x, 
66 pp. University of Tennessee Press, Knoxville, 1949.) 


The author, a political scientist, briefly explores “Spanish national character.” This is 
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Williamson’s expression, though there is no other acknowledgement of a common interest with 
certain anthropologists and psychologists. He shares with practically all anthropologists his con- 
tention that adequate policy in relations among peoples and nations cannot be made without 
more intimate cultural acquaintance. This is the motive for analyzing Spanish national character, 
that, transmitted, so thoroughly marks the people of Spanish America today. Williamson’s 
analysis is based on Spanish literature; personal anecdote; history; legend and folklore; institu- 
tions, such as the bullfight, considered especially significant; geography; linguistic usages; and 
description of religious mysticism and asceticism. The key to Spanish national character is 
personalismo, which is more than individualism. It is concerned with the high value allegedly 
placed upon the wholeness and the unique qualities of the person; he is “the central and supreme 
value of Spain” (p. 9). It is characteristic that this value is not subordinated but permeates and 
molds Spanish institutions. It. largely explains her acculturational success but administrative 
failure in the ultramarine domains. Failing to appreciate personalismo, we shall scarcely succeed 
in our relations with Hispanic America. (JAmEs B. Watson) 


Bibliographic Organization. Edited by Jesse H. Suera and Marcaret E. Ecaw. (xii, 275 pp., 
$5.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1951.) 


The increasing quantity of published material of present or future scholarly value has been a 
concern to specialists, including anthropologists, for some time. An acute awareness of this prob- 
lem by librarians led to its consideration at the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 1950. A series of varied and comprehensive papers given 
at that meeting are presented in this volume, covering the history of bibliography, the nature of 
various fields, and new concepts in classification and handling of materials. The uneven state of 
bibliography at present, the neglected fields and overlapping and duplicating bibliographies are 
all noted. It is concluded that to solve these and other problems some taxonomic studies of 
bibliographies and their users are needed, as well as evaluation of present bibliographic techniques 
and producers, and of the potentialities of new techniques such as electronic sorters or other 
machines. Finally, an evaluation of the benefits of bibliographic organization and a determination 
of sources of support round out the picture for future planning. (Joun M. Goccrn) 


Indochina. A Bibliography of the Land and People. Ceci C. Hosss and others. (xii, 367 pp., $2.50.) 
Library of Congress Reference Department, Washington, 1950.) 


This compilation by the Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia, aided by four collaborators 
(Grace Fuller, Helen Jones, John Dorosh and I. Milton Sacks) is sold by the Card Division, 
Library of Congress. It lists 1,850 works by such topical groupings as Geography, Economics, 
Social Conditions, Language and Ethnology. The references are grouped as to Western languages, 
Russian and Vietnamese. In the current program of area bibliographies—which has seen such 
excellent contributions as the Embree-Dotson Bibliograpiy of the Peoples and Cultures of Mainland 
Southeast Asia, or the earlier Kennedy volume on Indonesia—this one is closer to the Kennedy 
work in the separation of significant literatures by languages. The volume has also less of an 
ethnologic emphasis and more of a political and economic coloring than either of the comparable 
works, or the Embree-Thomas gazetteer (and bibliography) called Ethnic Groups of Northern 
Southeast Asia. Nevertheless, headings like Art are covered in the Western and Russian litera- 
tures as a category, Religion in the Western, etc. To those interested in physical setting, history, 
socio-economic and political developments, and some aspects of cultural organization, the volume 
is indispensable. It is ably indexed by authors, significant titles and some subjects, contains 
sections on bibliographies and general publications, and is annotated throughout. In summary, 
it brings together for a variety of researchers the chief references in various subject fields and 
languages. At the same time, recent and useful references for background reading on Indochina 
are made accessible to the general reader by the time-saving features of indexing to numbered 
titles and helpful annotations on the more important inclusions. (MARVIN K. OPLER) 
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Baity, Elizabeth Chesley, Americans Before Columbus (256 pp., illustrated, $4.00, The Viking 
Press, New York, 1951). 

Barnett, Anthony, The Human Species (x, 280 pp., 16 plates, 56 figs., $3.75. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York, 1950). 

Beals, Alan R. and Thomas McCorkle, Lost Lake, A Study of an Agricultural Community Estab- 
lished on Reclaimed Land (91 pp., mimeographed, Kroeber Anthropological Society Papers, 
No. 3, Berkeley, 1950). 

Berry, Brewton, Race Relations (xii, 487 pp., illus., $4.75, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1951). 

Best, Harry, The Soviet State and Its Inception. (vii, 448 pp., $6.00, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1950). 

Bijdragen tot De Taal, Land en Volkenkunde (104 pp., deel 107, Martinus Nijhoff, ’S-Graven- 
hage, 1951). 

Cammann, Schuyler, Trade Through the Himalayas (x, 186 pp., illus., $3.50, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1951). 

Casanova, Eduardo, Restauracién del Pucaré (55 pp., Instituto de Antropologia, Univ. de Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1950). 

Caso, Alfonso, De la necesidad de la critica histérica para inter pretar los eclipses de sol en los manu 
scritos mexicanos (8 pp., Sobretiro del Tomo Undécimo de la Revista Mexicana de Estudios 
Antropolégicos Mexico, 1951). 

Castetter, Edward F., and Willis H. Bell, Yuman Indian Agriculture (xi, 274 pp., 8 figs., $6.00. 
The University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1951). 

Chodzidio, Theophil, Die Familie bei den Jakuten (462 pp., Internationale Schriftenreihe fiir 
soziale und politische Wissenschaften, Ethnologische Reihe, Band I, Freiburg, 1951). 

Coghlan, H. H., Notes on the Prehistoric Metallurgy of Copper and Bronze in the Old World (131 
pp., 16 pl., 21 figs., 15 s., Pitt Rivers Museum, University of Oxford, Oxford, 1951). 

Colbert, Edwin H., The Dinosaur Book (156 pp., illus., $4.00. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1951). 

Comhaire-Sylvain, Suzanne, Food and Leisure among the African Youth of Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo (124 pp., mimeo., Communications from the School of African Studies, N.S., No. 25, 
Dec., 1950). 

Cunnison, I., Kinship and Local Organization on the Luapula (32 pp., mimeo, Communications 
from the Rhodes Livingstone Institute, No. V, Livingstone, 1950). 

De Trobriand, Philippe Regis, Military Life in Dakota (395 pp., illustrated, trans. and edited by 
Lucille M. Kane, $7.50, Alvard Memorial Commission, St. Paul, 1951). 

Dixon, Wilfrid J., and Frank J. Massey, Jr., Introduction to Statistical Analysis (x, 370 pp., 
tables, $4.50, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1951). 

Dugast, I., and M. D. W. Jeffreys, ’Ecriture des Bamum (ix, 109 pp., illus., Mémoires de I’In- 
stitut Francais d’Afrique Noire, Centre du Cameroun, 1950). 

Erixon, Sigurd, Stockholms Hamnarbetare (156 pp., illus., Nordisk Rotogravyer, Stockholm, 
1949). 

Faverty, Frederic E., Matthew Arnold the Ethnologist (vii, 241 pp., Northwestern University 
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LETTERS TO THE EpIToR 


Tue Decuininc Descent RuLE ror RANK THAILAND: 
A CoRRECTION 
SIR: 

In his recent article ““Thailand—a Loosely Structured Social System” (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 52, 181-193 [1950]), the late John F. Embree briefly describes the 
“declining descent rule” as applied to rank in Thailand. This rule, as applied to royal 
rank and based on a quotation from Graham,! is correctly described. But in the sen- 
tences immediately following, Embree applies this same declining descent rule to ranks 
conferred by the king, and he also implies that conferred ranks were awarded, in part 
at least, to counteract the effects of the declining descent rule. This seems to have 
arisen from a failure to distinguish between two separate but co-existent types of rank. 

The Thai language makes a neat distinction between the two major types of rank? 
by the use of the two terms, céwnaaj* “royal personage, royalty” and khiinnaay, “noble 
or honored person, the nobility.’’* The term céwnaaj includes the king and his consorts, 
his children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and great-great-grandchildren. The 
declining descent rule applies only to this type of rank, since each succeeding gener- 
ation is of a lower rank. Thus the children of the king and queen are Somdet Chao Fa 
(sémdéd céwfda),° those of the king and his wives not of royal birth are Phra Ong Chao 
(phré?oycdw); the grandchildren are Mom Chao (mjmcdw); the great-grandchildren 
are Mom Rajawongs (mdmrdadthdéwoy): and the great-great-grandchildren are Mom 
Luang (mdmliay).® As a general rule, each person in this system stays in the same rank 
throughout life. However, when a new king is crowned, an additional royal line of de 
scent is set up with the new king at the top; his descendants from then on receive their 
proper rank in the system through him and not through their relationship to the pre 
vious king. Moreover, in rare cases a person having the rank of Mom Chao is raised to 
the rank of Phra Ong Chao.’ A recent instance of this type is exemplified in the person of 
Prince Wan Waithayakon Worawan (phrd?oycédw wanwajthdjaakoon woordwan),® the 


! Graham, 1912, p. 216; also Graham, 1923, vol. 1, p. 231. 

2 The author is indebted to Mr. Kaw Swasdi Panish (k32 sdwdddiphaanid) for many helpful 
suggestions in connection with the writing of this communication. 

° The Thai consonants are: voiced stops, 6, d, -g; voiceless unaspirated stops /, ¢, c (palatal 
stop), k, 2; voiceless aspirated stops ph, th, ch, kh; voiceless spirants f, s, ; voiced semivowels j [y], 
w; voiced nasals m, n, y; voiced liquids /, r. The vowels are: front unrounded i, e, € [x]; central 
unrounded y, a, a; back rounded w, 0, 9. All nine of these vowels may occur doubled (phonetically 
lengthened), e.g. ii, ee, €€, etc., and the heterophonous vowel clusters ia, ya, and ua also occur 
There are five tones: middle (unmarked), low (*), falling (*), high (“), and rising (*). 

* The use of the term “nobility” must not be taken to imply any connection whatsoever with 
royalty. 

5 Several different systems of transliteration and transcription of Thai words are in yse. Oc- 
asionally a writer will use more than one of these in the same book or article. For this reason 
words are quoted in phonemic writing to avoid ambiguity. Titles and proper names are quoted in 
one of their more usual Romanized spellings followed by a phonemic transcription in parentheses. 

6 The children of Mom Luang are commoners. 

7 Graham, 1923, vol. 1, p. 231. 

8 In some books Prince Wan’s name is transliterated as Varnvaidyakarn Varavarn. 
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present Thai Ambassador to the United States. By birth he was a Mom Chao, but in 
recognition of services during the bloodless revolution of 1932 (B.E. 2475), he was raised 
to the rank of Phra Ong Chao by an act of parliament. His children, according to the 
declining descent rule, are now Mom Chao. His brothers, on the other hand, have not 
been elevated in rank and they are therefore also Mom Chao. Even more recently, 
King Bhumibol Aduladej (phrébdadsimdéd phrécéwjiuhiia phuumtphon ?dduulddéed), 
while in Thailand in the spring of 1950 for his coronation, honored two other royal 
persons by elevating them from the rank of Mom Chao to the rank of Phra Ong Chao.° 

Proceeding now to the system of ranks denoted by the term khiinnaay, we find that 
this includes all persons who have been honored by the king with a special conferred 
rank. The six most important degrees of conferred rank, in descending order, are as 
follows: Somdet Chao Phya (sémdéd céwphrdéjaa), Chao Phya (céwphrdjaa), Phya 
(phréjaa), Phra (phré?), Luang (lay), and Khun (khin).'° A rank within this system 
belongs to the individual alone—in other words, it is in no way dependent on any rank 
conferred on his father, nor will his son be able to acquire a rank by virtue of his father’s 
rank." Conferred ranks are bestowed in recognition for service to the government, and 
a given rank and a given office often go hand in hand. A document issued by King Chula- 
longkorn in 1886, and translated by Frankfurter, also emphasizes these same points in 
the following words: 


The nobles (khitnnaay) in our State are not an hereditary class as in Western countries. The 
custom regarding them is near to that prevailing in China, where dignity and office are combined. 
If a person has a dignity, he occupies at the same time an office. If he leaves such office, his dignity 
ceases, unless the King allow him to keep his dignity on account of services rendered. For that 
reason most of the nobles remain in the Government service during [their] life time. . . . * 


Moreover, a given conferred rank is not necessarily fixed for life, since a man may hope 
to be raised to a higher rank (or even a succession of higher ranks) as a reward for great- 
er and more important services to the government.® 

From the foregoing it will be clear that the two types of rank are not dependent 
upon or influenced by each other at any point. Royal rank is determined solely by blood 
and even if a man is raised from the rank of Mom Chao to the rank of Phra Ong Chao, 
this elevation is possible because he is already of royal blood. This is in contrast to 
conferred rank, which belongs to the individual alone and is not hereditary. Confusion 


® Standard, May 13, 1950. 

1° Cartwright, in speaking of these titles, says: ‘These titles are somewhat like the European 
orders of knighthood, and therefore must on no account be translated by such words as Baron, 
Marquis, etc. as they are not hereditary; and also for the reason that many of them are titles 
appertaining to particular offices or official positions in the Government Service” (1930, p. 274). 

1 This is not to say that the children of a man high in the system of conferred ranks do not 
acquire prestige by this fact; it simply means that these ranks are not hereditary. 

® Frankfurter, 1900, pp. 124-125. Frankfurter gives the full document in Thai (pp. 120-124) 
followed by an English translation (pp. 124-130). The full translation is commended to those who 
wish to know something of the system of conferred ranks as of 1886; a brief history of the system 
is also given. In the portion quoted here, the present writer has inserted the Thai word k/iinnaay 
in parenthesis after the word “nobles” to indicate that this is the word used in the Thai text. 

13 In former times, at least, a conferred rank could also be “revoked at the Royal will” (Cart- 
wright, p. 273). 
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between the two types of rank may have arisen in the minds of some because of the 
fact that a person of royal blood could also be awarded a conferred rank. Such a person 
would then have two separate kinds of titles, one dependent on his royal blood, the 
other dependent on his status within the system of conferred ranks. Commoners, how- 
ever, could attain only one kind of rank, namely a conferred rank. 

One important point remains to be made about these two systems of rank in Thai- 
land. After the revolution of 1932, it was decided that the system of conferred ranks 
should be abandoned. No change has been made in the system of royal ranks.’* The 
present situation with regard to conferred ranks, then, is as follows: No new conferred 
ranks have been bestowed since 1932. Persons who had been given a conferred rank 
prior to 1932 have been permitted to keep this rank and its title if they so desire. As a 
result, some individuals have retained their rank and title (which includes a new name 
along with the title), while others have elected to abandon their rank and title and have 
resumed their former names. Phya Anuman Rajadhon (phrdjaa ?dntimaan réadché- 
thon), Chief of the Department of Fine Arts in Bangkok, is one who has retained his 
rank and title. On the other hand, Luang Kovit Abhaiwongse (ltiay khoowtd 7?aphaj- 
woy),'* a prominent political figure, has abandoned his title and has resumed his former 
name; he is therefore now known as Nai Khuang Abhaiwongse (aaj khuay 7aphajwoy).” 

Mary R. Haas 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Outver’s Review or A Repry 
SIR: 

In his review of my book, The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST, Vol. 53, No. 2) Dr. Oliver accuses me of presenting a 1920 style ethnology and 
of treating the source material in pre-Rivers and pre-Graebner fashion. Dr. Oliver 
does not, however, take the trouble to substantiate his remarks. It is obviously in the 
best scientific tradition to ignore such sweeping statements; indeed, I do not intend to 
fight windmills. His statement that I have accepted the validity of the sources when 


14 However, persons of royal blood (at least those of the rank of Mom Chao and upwards) 
were thenceforth considered “above”’ politics. 

% The names following a man’s conferred title are conferred with the title and, as a general 
rule, are entirely different from the names he used previous to the assumption of his rank (see also 
Graham, 1923, vol. 1, p. 307). Nai Khuang’s family name, Abhaiwongse, however, carries great 
prestige; it was therefore retained when he was given his full title of Luang Kovit Abhaiwongse. 

16 Nai (naay) can best be translated ‘‘Mr.”; in other words, it is a general title for any man 
without rank. 
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they fitted into my hypothesis belongs in a similar category. The only possible 
reply to this is that my study is based on about one thousand quoted titles and that, 
of course, I have checked my sources whenever possible against all the available evi- 
dence. Since obviously Dr. Oliver has not done this, what was his criterion for the eval- 
uation of the validity of the sources—intuition? Therefore this part of his review does 
not warrant a reply. However, when Dr. Oliver is somewhat more specific it becomes 
worth while to scrutinize the scrutinizer. 

Dr. Oliver disqualifies my method because in that part of my book preceding my 
conclusions or considerations of a more general character, I have presented the material 
first, “based on a truly exhaustive survey of the literature,’ as he admits. Or, as he 
puts it: “One by one the islands are ticked off for evidence of Megalithic traits.” It 
seems to have escaped Dr. Oliver that such a distributional survey of the facts is not 
only logically necessary but equally methodologically correct, unless Dr. Oliver has a de- 
vice for drawing his conclusions ex vacuo. This is not a 1920 conception, but is indispen- 
sable in any modern or future study in any field of anthropology provided some kind of 
time perspective is intended. Dr. Oliver has used this principle himself in presenting 
his material on the Horomorun concepts for instance. His presentation is, however, 
“‘modern,”’ because unprecedented, in that he gives extensive German quotations from 
Thurnwald in his footnotes and translates them in the text. 

Dr. Oliver writes of the difficulties he and other field-workers had in getting a little 
historical perspective from his field data, in comparison with which my historical con- 
clusions appear to him as magnificent, audacious, etc. It is regrettable that I have to 
remind Dr. Oliver that the best, in fact, almost the only histories of wars, for instance, 
have been written not by the soldier in the field, nor even the generals, but by the 
historian, who, in many cases, had never seen the front. It is obvious that the as-far-as- 
the-tip-of-the-nose perspective of the individual soldier or anthropologist almost rules 
him out for the job of writing history, for which a wider comparative survey is neces- 
sary. Far from minimizing in the least the necessity for actual field-work, it is obvious 
that the field-worker will often have a more limited view of historical facts than the 
student of comparative ethnology. 

I am said to have naive conceptions of the racial data, since, as Dr. Oliver puts it, 
I speak of Melanesians and Papuans as fixed racial entities and I equate Mongoloid 
with soft hair. As to the latter statement, I can only say that it is inaccurate. Dr. Oliver 
must have misunderstood me. As to the first, I should like to remind Dr. Oliver that 
in my introduction (p. 3) I have clearly stated that I would limit my discussion on race 
to the color of the skin and the character of the hair, certainly not because I consider 
these two as very reliable characteristics, but since in spite of such publications as 
those by Howells, we do not have enough other data for analyzing the light-skinned 
people of Melanesia. That is why I speak of black-skinned Melanesians (Melanesian 
speakers of course) of eastern Melanesia and light-skinned occasionally wavy-haired 
people, not implying in the least that such an emphasis on skin color and character of the 
hair would in any way preclude a greater complexity as to the other more significant 
racial characteristics. As to the Papuan speakers, they are of so little concern in my 
study and so little discussed that I cannot see how Dr. Oliver derives his impression 
that I consider the Papuans as a fixed racial entity. That I do not consider the Malayo- 
Polynesian immigrants as such who, according to the traditions would seem to be the 
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light-skinned introducers of megalithic culture and therefore the only group of real 
significance in my study, might become clearer to Dr. Oliver if he would take the 
trouble to read my article, “The Racial Characteristics of the Early Polynesians in 
Melanesia” (Man, Vol. 50, March 1950, No. 30), where I have discussed the skeletal 
material found at the various megalithic sites in Melanesia. However, in view of the 
extreme rarity of measurable material I have avoided drawing any conclusions at all 
as to the osteological characteristics of these people. This can hardly be called a fixed 
conception of racial status. 

In order to disqualify my use of mythological data, Dr. Oliver quotes my belief in 
the importance of such data for the tracing of historical events (p. 3). Must I remind 
Dr. Oliver that in Polynesia almost our entire knowledge of historical facts is based on 
mythological traditions? Is Dr. Oliver unaware of the fact that systematic archeology 
is quasi non-existent in Melanesia? If, then, a distributional survey is bad method (see 
above), archeology almost non-existent, and traditions unreliable, can Dr. Oliver tell me 
the kind of sources that should be used in order to arrive at a time perspective in Mel- 
anesian culture? I would gladly accept Dr. Oliver’s criticism of my use of traditions if 
he could have demonstrated that they are contradicted by archeological facts. How- 
ever, since he and, in fact, nobody has done so thus far, I fail to see any scientific value 
in his a priori scepticism of any validity of native traditions. It might, however, interest 
Dr. Oliver that Professor Gifford, from whom we might expect some valid criticism of 
such matters following his recent remarkable excavations in Fiji, fully concurs with my 
estimate of about 1600 A.D. as the date for the Kaunitoni immigration to Fiji, an esti- 
mate based solely on genealogies. (Univ. Calif. Anthrop. Records 13, 1951, p. 235; 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Sem. Philol. 11, 1951, pp. 176-177.) Moreover, I should like to call 
Dr. Oliver’s attention to the studies made by Avias, another pioneer of Melanesian 
archeology. Basing his considerations on an unpublished report (in the archives of the 
Musée de l’Homme) of the excavations carried out on Vuatom Island and his own 
recent excavations in New Caledonia, he comes practically to the same conclusions as 
I did in regard to the relative chronology and many cultural elements of the megalithic 
culture. Also, he agrees with me as to some of the racial characteristics of the bearers 
of this culture. Since his work appeared in the same year as my own (Journ. Sociéé 
des Océanistes, 1950), we were mutually unaware of our studies. 

I am further accused of ignoring the principles of comparative philology in my com- 
parisons, for instance of myth characters and the native names of sacred plants. What I 
really did is this: In footnote 3, p. 371 for example, I quoted the opinion of a few older 
writers equating the names of several mythological characters in various parts of the 
Pacific. Fully aware of the fact that such wide-flung comparisons are of little value and 
in no way affect my own conclusions, I deliberately put this remark into a footnote 
purely for bibliographical purposes and added. “I shall not discuss whether or not these 
comparisons are justified,” etc... . / As to the case of the sacred plants, I actually gave 
long lists of their native names (pp. 658 ff). But because of the occasional lack of bo- 
tanical precision in the records I added again: “‘No definite conclusion will therefore, be 
drawn from these lists” (p. 663). I merely drew attention to the regional similarities of 
some of these plant names (“‘mele” for cycas in the New Hebrides), and the wider simi- 
larities in the Pacific area of such a name as‘that of the dracaena for instance (fi or 
tsi in Melanesia, ti in Polynesia, etc.), a fact previously observed by such authors as 
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Fortune, Deacon, Fox, Christian, Guillaumin and others. We might, of course, all be 
wrong. But, then, we do not have at our disposal that truly “modern” linguistic device 
showing that “ti” and “ti” are not identical, a device the secret of which seems to be 
Dr. Oliver’s exclusive possession. 

In order to disprove my method completely, Dr. Oliver quotes me as saying: “TI 
am convinced that this carved monolith (on Mau Island, S. New Hebrides) is related to 
the graded society, although none of the sources of information contains any indication 
to this effect” (p. 69). And he sets up a system of equations supposedly showing my 
circular reasoning, giving the reader of his review the impression that I am the author of 
this mathematical trick, which I am not. However, the above mentioned quotation is 
taken out of its context as the following remarks will demonstrate. After having shown 
the extraordinary uniformity of the graded societies in almost all the New Hebrides 
Islands, i.e. similarities of the name, the ritual, and the grade titles, and after having 
shown that wooden stakes or monoliths (carved or uncarved) are universally used in 
this ritual for attaching the sacrificial pigs, I proceed to discuss the graded society of the 
Fate group of islands in the southern part of the New Hebrides. I show that the grade 
titles of the Fate graded society are similar or completely identical with those of Male- 
kula, but mention that we do not have a record of the ritual in Fate. The distance 
between Malekula and Fate is about 75 miles, and on the interjacent islands Maskelyne, 
Epi, Tongoa, and the Shepherds the same type of graded society is found. In Malekula 
and the Maskelyne islands, carved monoliths are used in the ritual, and non-carved 
monoliths in many of the other islands. If, then, a carved monolith is found on Mau in 
the Fate group, where, as I said, the grade titles are similar or identical with those of 
Malekula, but where we do not have a record of the ritual, what would be more legiti- 
mate than to conclude that this monolith was probably equally associated with the 
graded society, since this association is known in all the other cases of the immediate 
and more distant neighborhood? If such a “reconstruction” is already methodologically 
illegitimate in Dr. Oliver’s view, then he will probably have to abandon entirely the 
comparative method as a scientific tool. There is, however, little hope that archeologists, 
paleontologists and other such unfortunate beings who rarely find their scientific table 
fully set will follow him because it would mean giving up a very significant part of their 
work, viz., deduction, and fall back on the safer but intellectually shallow way of pure 
description. 

Finally, I am said to hold the view that if all or most of the Megalithic culture traits 
are absent on one island, e.g. New Caledonia, this circumstance confirms their reality as 
a genetically interrelated complex elsewhere. This statement is utterly cryptic to me and 
defies any comment, for neither have I ever said such a thing nor have I ever held such 
a warped opinion. I can therefore only refer the reader to my chapter on New Caledonia. 
If this, however, is the kind of conclusion Dr. Oliver derives from source material, 
then, I am afraid, he will create greater suspicion of his own methods than of mine. 

Altogether, it seems highly significant to me that Dr. Oliver did not discuss even 
one of my actual postulates as enumerated by him in the first part of his review, but 
that he confined himself to questions of method. Unless he believes that I am right on 
all points or wrong on all points, I can only conclude that he does not have any know- 
ledge at all to offer as to my numerous conclusions. Under such circumstances it is al- 
ways a safe escape to discuss method rather than facts. 
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One thing is certain: “historical reconstruction” is obviously unpopular and ex- 
tremely difficult. But we did not need Dr. Oliver’s diatribe to be aware of that fact. 
ALPHONSE RIESENFELD 
THE AMERICAN MuseuM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
New York, New York 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ScreNntTIFIC 
SIR: 

In a recent review in The Nation (December 30, 1950) Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. di- 
rected an attack not only against a book, Hortense Powdermaker’s Hollywood: The 
Dream Factory, but against the method of anthropology itself and against the Founda- 
tions which support anthropological research. According to Schlesinger, anthropology 
is extending its base of operation into fields foreign to it and not amenable to anthropo- 
logical research. He calls this.extension of anthropology the ‘“‘anthropological fallacy.” 
He regards Powdermaker’s book as an example of this fallacy, and indicates that her 
method leads to unwarranted conclusions and pseudoscientific analogies. 

In more scientific terms, what Schlesinger objects to in Powdermaker’s treatment is 
the mixing of frames of reference: the frame of reference of anthropology is illegiti- 
mately superimposed on the frame of reference of whatever science it may be that deals 
with the phenomenon of Hollywood. Though Mr. Schlesinger never makes clear what 
science this might be, we may call it “filmology.” 

It is obvious that if Schlesinger’s view of science is correct, then Powdermaker’s 
is incorrect and vice versa. It is my contention—and I am neither a historian nor an 
anthropologist but write from the point of view of philosophy—that Schlesinger’s use 
of the concept of science is unscientific and betrays a lack of insight into the nature of 
science and that, on the contrary, Powdermaker’s method is scientific. 

In defining “science” we have to consider two kinds of science, the technical science 
of the scientific craftsman and the creative science of the scientific pioneer. I want to 
show first that all creative science consists in juxtapositions of frames of reference, to 
be exact in applications of frames of reference to new material or material previously 
considered in different frames of reference, and secondly that anthropology is a legiti- 
mate frame of reference for Hollywood—not the legitimate but a legitimate frame of 
reference. 

Scientific craftsmen apply, if any, the usual or given frame of reference. They ob- 
serve and describe observations. They work in secondary positions in laboratories and 
colleges. They follow instructions. Important as their work is, if scientific craftsman- 
ship were all that there is to science there would be no science. Science in the creative 
sense is the invention of pioneers, of imaginative geniuses who applied unheard of and 
previously unimagined frames of reference to phenomena. It was unheard of for Galileo 
to apply mathematics—largely of his own invention—to phenomena as chaotic as 
swinging lamps, falling feathers, rolling stones. The frame of reference in use for such 
phenomena was the theological and, in Platonic prejudice, it was held that the field of 
matter was ruled by chaos and that order could rule only in the realm of ideas. 

An attempt to produce order in the field of matter was heresy—it was the illegiti- 
mate extension of an inapplicable frame of reference. It led to such unheard of conclu- 
sions as that the sun was the center of the world system and not the earth, and con- 
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firmed the illegitimate extension of frames of reference previously committed by the 
heretical deacon Copernicus. It was unheard of and unimagined that the earth could 
be a sphere. The frame of reference again was theological, and it was written that the 
earth had four corners. To apply the frame of reference of geometry rather than that 
of the Bible to the earth was illegitimate. Indeed, it led to the belief in antipodes, peo- 
ple whose “‘feet were against our feet,” and who hang down from the earth with their 
feet above and their heads below. Those who held such beliefs were—legitimately, con- 
sidering the frame of reference—burned by the church under Lactantius as early as 300 
A.D. 

Yet, the “illegitimate” extension of the mathematical frame of reference spread 
like a disease, and finally the Most Catholic Majesty herself gave Columbus the funds 
to prove it—she acted, Schlesinger would say, as a Foundation making medieval sci- 
ence “increasingly phony and portentous.” Kepler spent seventeen years to find a for- 
mula for the revolution of the planets, in another phony attempt to extend the Pythag- 
orean concept of the harmony of the spheres to the angelic realm. By the time Newton 
appeared on the scene so many illegitimate extensions of frames of reference had taken 
place that at least Newton was not tortured by the Inquisition, and died a most hon- 
ored man—fortunately, in England. Would it be “phony” or pseudo-scientific to say 
that the Biblical frame of reference was a taboo? 

Once mathematical science was established in the field of physics, other sciences 
began to become equally “illegitimate.” They broke down all-the old distinctions: 
astrology became astronomy, alchemy became chemistry. Mathematics itself got its 
modern form through an extension of frames of reference whose origination was not 
only obscure but positively “phony.” Descartes dreamed in the night of November 10, 
1619, that an angel descended and told him certain things which he took to be an order 
to intermingle the frames of reference of algebra and geometry. The result was analytic 
geometry. This intermingling of frames of reference went on and is going on in the 
minds of creative scientists. Heisenberg found that he had intermingled the frame of 
reference of Cayley’s calculus of matrices with physics, Minkowski intermingled Ein- 
stein’s theory with Riemann’s, Kekule had another dream—he dreamed that a snake 
bit itself in its tail—and on awakening produced the ring-shaped structure of the ben- 
zene molecule. All discoveries, from Archimedes’ bath through Newton’s apple and 
Watt’s tea kettle to Fleming’s fungi are extensions of frames of reference to phenomena 
for which, at the time, no frames of reference existed. What happened was that an ob- 
served phenomenon exhibited a principle which was subsequently applied to other 
phenomena seemingly entirely unrelated. This is the method of creative science. 

It is, precisely, the method of Powdermaker. An observed phenomenon, in this 
case a Melanesian society, exhibits certain principles which are then applied to phenom- 
ena, Hollywood, which are seemingly unrelated, and to which, as a matter of fact, 
no known principles have yet been found to apply. There is at present no frame of refer- 
ence which “legitimately” applies to Hollywood. Which one would Schlesinger recom- 
mend? “The history of American mass entertainment or popular taste”? He must be- 
ware of falling into the same pit out of which he tries to blast Powdermaker. Would he 
regard the historical frame of reference as the all important one, in an urge that would 
involve the historian in serious risks, if not actually the “historical fallacy”’? 

What else is Hollywood if not a society? Of course, the anthropological frame of 
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reference is not the only one that is applicable to Hollywood, just as it is not the only 
one that is applicable to Melanesia. There is also the historical, economic, religious, 
political, geographical, and so on. But the anthropological frame of reference is cer- 
tainly one legitimate frame of reference for Hollywood. It leads to illuminating insights 
and conclusions—even though they are irritating. But judging from the history of 
science the amount of irritation caused by a certain theory seems to be in direct pro- 
portion to the truth unearthed and the myth exploded by it. Dr. Powdermaker’s work 
has a distinguished lineage—if I may be allowed this anthropological expression. 

Hollywood is a strange and new phenomenon. The science about it is not yet born. 
We do not know yet what will be the frame of reference of “filmology.”’ Probably it will 
not be anthropology nor will it be the history of mass entertainment or popular taste, 
but perhaps a new science, a section of what may be called “‘social ethics.” In the mean- 
time, Dr. Powdermaker has made a significant, illuminating, and creative contribu- 
tion to our understanding of this important aspect of our culture. 

Rosert S. HARTMAN 
THE Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLumBus, OHIO 


NOSEGEAR AND THE LACANDONES 
Sir: 

In the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 53, No. 1, p. 148), I read that a Mexican 
student, Miss Guiteras, “discovered that the custom of wearing a wooden nosegear 
through the nasal septum is still practiced by the San Quintin Lacandon Indians.” 
Other visitors to the Lacandones have not mentioned the presence of this trait, hence 
Miss Guiteras’ discovery was a surprise to Mexican anthropologists as it will be to 
students of Middle America everywhere. I would like to point out that not only 
did I observe this trait among the same Lacandones in 1934, but that I mentioned 
it quite definitely in my book La culture matérielle des Indiens Lacandons, Varis, 1937 
(Société des Américanistes), p. 62. I also published in the same book (plate v, C) the 
photograph of an Indian wearing a nosegear, in this case a feather, through the nasal 
septum. 

JAcQuES SOUSTELLE 
PARIS, FRANCE 


Brier CoMMUNICATIONS 


A ProGRAM FoR MIcRONESIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Recommendations of the Sub-Committee on Pacific Archaeology, National Research Council 
I. Introduction 


As a field of investigation, the prehistory of Micronesia is virtually unknown. Yet, 
lying between Malaysia and Polynesia, Micronesia is a connecting link between these 
two major regions. An understanding of the prehistory of Micronesia is fundamental 
to a knowledge of the migrations and cultural flows that penetrated into the great ocean 
area encompassed by Micronesia and Polynesia together. However, Micronesian pre- 
history will always be open to doubt and controversy, and will be largely speculative 
until it can be based on the solid platform of temporal sequences and spatial relation- 
ships that only archaeology can provide. 

Although little is known about Micronesian archaeology, the area offers a poten- 
tially fruitful field. Prehistoric pottery, a mainstay of the archaeologist in delineating 
temporal sequences and spatial relations, is found throughout the major islands in the 
western part of the area. This is an important fact, for by commencing at the borders 
of the pottery area, the archaeologist should be able vo construct a series of individual 
chronologies for the various island groups. The probability is high that these separate 
chronologies can then be related through cross-dating of pottety types, and the whole 
series eventually tied to the Philippines. This consideration formed the basis of the 
choice of Saipan and Tinian, at the borders of the Micronesian pottery area, for ar- 
chaeological excavations by the Chicago Natural History Museum’s 1949-1950 expedi- 
tion to the Marianas. It was likewise a principal factor in Gifford’s choice of Fiji, at 
the margin of the pottery area in Melanesia, for his 1947 excavations. He now proposes 
to extend his work to New Caledonia. The procedure of starting at the margins of the 
pottery area and working to the more complex islands to the west is a logical one and 
has much to recommend it, both in Micronesia and in Melanesia. 

Within Micronesia, there are also major sites located on Ponape and Kusaie, to the 
east of the pottery area. These sites need the attention of archaeologists using the exact 
techniques developed by the discipline today. On the whole, it is clear that a major 
opportunity exists in Micronesia to make a fundamental contribution to the prehistory 
of the Pacific. 

Archaeological work in Micronesia is also a natural corollary of the ethnological 
studies conducted in the United States Trust Territory since World War II. A series of 
excavations on key islands will reveal the prehistoric backgrounds of the modern peo- 
ples studied by the ethnologist and will provide a much needed time perspective for 
the understanding of the cultures of the contemporary inhabitants. 


II. Selection of island groups in Micronesia for archaeological field work 


Following the procedure of commencing at the margins of the pottery area and 
then working westward, archaeological work would most fruitfully proceed from the 
initial excavations of the Chicago Natural History Museum on Saipan and Tinian to 
Rota and Guam, also in the Marianas, then to Yap, and next to the Palaus. Of these 
islands, however, Rota and the Palaus are of particular importance. In the Marianas 
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group, the archaeological sites on Rota are less disturbed than those on other islands 
in the chain. Work on Rota is essential to establishing a sound chronology for the 
Marianas. The Palaus are of particular significance because they in all probability 
formed the funnel through which cultural flows and migrations passed from Malaysia 
into Micronesia, and probably also into Polynesia. The Palaus are rich in archaeological 
remains whose excavation would yield important results. This is not to imply that 
Guam and Yap are unimportant. Both need careful survey followed by excavations at 
key sites. However, Rota and the Palaus deserve priority. Preliminary surveys of both 
have been completed, and information necessary for planning field work on Rota and 
the Palaus has been procured. It should be noted that archaeological sites are so numer- 
ous in the Palaus that extensive excavations will be necessary to determine the tem- 
poral sequences that exist on that island group. A single short field season would not 
suffice to complete the work in the Palaus. 

As mentioned previously, to the east of the pottery area there are impressive and 
well-known sites on Ponape and Kusaie. These sites need competent examination, and 
the two islands should be carefully surveyed as a whole. Although Truk has no stone 
structures comparable to the large ruins on Ponape and Kusaie, sites of distinct promise 
exist, and the Truk island complex should eventually also be accorded careful examina- 
tion. In the matter of priority, Rota and the Palaus should come ahead of islands in 
this non-pottery area. However, following the completion of work on Rota and the 
Palaus, it is recommended that excavations be conducted next on Truk and Kusaie. 
Such excavations would provide important information for the east end of the Caroline 
chain (Kusiaie), for the center (Truk), while previous excavations on the Palaus would 
presumably have determined the culture sequence at the western end. Field workers 
would then be in a position to delineate the east-west relationships across most of the 
breadth of Micronesia, after which work could proceed on the other islands to fill in 
the gaps that will inevitably occur. 

Such examination of Micronesian atolls as has been made indicates that archaeo- 
logical work on them will be relatively unrewarding. In priority, they fall below the 
high islands. Nevertheless, should sites be discovered on atolls, particularly in the 
Marshall chain, they should be accorded careful attention. 


III. Utilization of contemporary ethnographic data 


Despite the fact that the peoples of Micronesia today exhibit varying degrees of 
acculturation, important information on material culture can still be obtained from the 
older people. This information is valuable in supplementing the archaeological record, 
and field work in archaeology should be broadened to tap this source. The solution of 
archaeological problems in Micronesia demands that field workers be well-grounded in 
the ethnology of Oceania in general, and of Micronesia in particular. 


IV. Ethnohistoric project 


In conjunction with archaeological survey and excavations in Micronesia, it is also 
desirable to initiate a thorough ethnohistorical study of early documentary sources on 
the Micronesian peoples. Thompson has made such a study for Guam (L. Thompson, 
The Native Culture of the Marianas, B. P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 185, 1945). It is 
necessary that this same type of work be extended throughout the region to tie together 
the historic ethnography with the archaeological past. 
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V. Selection of personnel 


It is imperative that only fully qualified professional personnel, with mature 
capabilities for cooperation with both native inhabitants and with government admin- 
istrators, undertake archaeological field work in Micronesia. This is particularly true 
of those islands furthest removed from Guam. On these islands there are few amenities, 
and the conditions of archaeological field work are difficult and require physical stamina, 
patience, and understanding if they are to be overcome. In this connection, the expe- 
rience of field workers who have participated in the several post-war scientific programs 
in the Trust Territory provides a valuable source of information in the planning of 
specific archaeological projects. 


VI. Pacific Science Board 


It is recommended that all projects for archaeological field work in the U. S. Trust 
Territory or Guam be channelled through the Pacific Science Board of the National 
Research Council, as the agency best qualified to facilitate the prosecution of such 
projects, and to maintain the necessary liaison with the administering authorities in 
the area. 


VII. Conservation and protection of archaeological sites 


In order to protect archaeological sites from vandalism, and from destruction by 
amateurs, the committee recommends that only professionally qualified individuals be 
given permission to excavate sites in the United States Trust Territory or on Guam. 
Authority to grant or withhold such permission is vested in the High Commissioner for 
sites located in the Trust Territory, and in the Governor of Guam for sites located on 
that island. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the archaeological program here 
envisaged would be a distinct aid to the furtherance of conservation in the Trust Ter- 
ritory and on Guam. The archaeologists involved in field excavations in Micronesia 
would be in a position to make sound recommendations concerning particular sites that 
merit preservation as historic monuments and would be able to supply the kind of in- 
formation that would give meaning to such monuments. Sites that are particularly 
important in this respect are the As Nieves site on Rota, the Taga site on Tinian, and 
the Nan Matal site on Ponape. At the present time these sites are suffering destruction 
through the heavy tropical plant growth upon them. If they are to be preserved, steps 
will be necessary to remove this growth at periodic intervals. 

The measures outlined above are in accord with the conservation recommendations 
previously prepared and published by the Pacific Science Board of the National Re- 
search Council. 


VIII. Disposition of specimens 


In the disposition of specimens obtained through survey and excavation, it is essen- 
tial that archaeologists working in Micronesia be allowed to transport these specimens 
to their home institutions for study and laboratory analysis. Following their study, 
specimens should be deposited only in institutions of recognized educational and 
scientific standing, and type collections should be made available to other interested 
institutions. It is also highly desirable that a small museum with adequate facilities be 
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established on Guam to serve as a repository for Micronesian type collections, after 
their analysis has been completed. 


IX. Re-establishment of the Guam museum 


It would be of real benefit to the residents of the Trust Territory, as well as of Guam 
alone, if the small museum on Guam, destroyed completely during the war, were to be 
re-established. Such a small museum, properly planned and with a small but compe 
tent staff, could serve an important and valuable function. In addition to archaeology, 
the activities of this museum should also encompass the ethnology and documentary 
history, and relevant fields of the physical and biological sciences, pertaining to Micro 
nesia. The museum would be a center where representative collections from Micronesia 
could be used by future generations of Micronesians, as well as by scientists. Through 
a modern exhibition program, and through an extension program emphasizing the dis- 
semination of scientific and historical knowledge of Micronesia in well-prepared, popu- 
lar, written form for schools and adult groups, the museum could be an important edu- 
cational institution serving Micronesians in the Trust Territory, the Chamorro people 
of Guam, and the large transient population on Guam from the continental United 
States, whose educational facilities are very limited. Also, the museum could well serve 
as a center for conservation activities. It is recommended that the National Park Serv- 
ice, with its extensive and successful background of experience in the operation of 
small museums, be approached as to the feasibility of the construction and operation of 
such a museum on Guam. Although budgetary limitations may preclude the Park Serv- 
ice’s building this museum, it would be a fitting war memorial to the American and 
Micronesian dead of World War II and means might be found on this basis to make the 
museum on Guam a reality. 


X. Long-range program 


The committee recognizes that present world conditions make any program for 
Micronesian archaeology highly uncertain. However, the committee believes that a 
plan which must necessarily be long-range in nature is nevertheless essential whether 
or not it can be carried out in the immediate future. To this end the recommendations 
outlined above have been formulated. 
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ETHNOCENTRISM AND INGROUP CONSCIOUSNESS 


In teaching an introductory course on social anthropology to a group of doctors, 
nurses and medical technicians in Guatemala, the present writer had occasion to deal 
with the topic of ethnocentrism. In rereading discussions of the topic in his limited 
library, he was struck by the fact that there seemed to be some confusion over two dis- 
tinct states of mind. Since the concept of ethnocentrism is one of long standing in the 
study and teaching of anthropology, it seemed wise to submit a note of clarification for 
consideration by readers of this journal. 

G. P. Murdock has recently stated, ““The tendency to exalt the in-group and to de- 
preciate other groups, [is] a phenomenon technically known as ‘ethnocentrism’. . . .””! 
Murdock explains that, resulting from the necessary curbing of certain impulses within 
the communal or local group, frustrations arise which naturally give place to aggressive 
tendencies. In order to maintain the functions of the ingroup, these tendencies must be 
‘drained off in the form of antagonistic sentiments and hostile behavior toward other 
groups.”’ Murdock concludes, “Intergroup antagonism is thus the inevitable concomi- 
tant and counterpart of in-group solidarity.’ 

The present writer’s conception of ethnocentrism has been much more in line with 
that expressed by Herskovits. “Ethnocentrism is the point of view that one’s own way 
of life is to be preferred to all others. Flowing logically from the process of early encul- 
turation, most individuals have this feeling about their own culture, whether they 
verbalize it or not.’”* Murdock and Herskovits are talking about two quite distinct 
states of mind. Murdock is speaking of a consciousness of the ingroup, arising from life- 
long daily face-to-face contact; as he says, it “runs the gamut from ‘local pride,’ ‘col- 
lege spirit,’ and the esprit de corps of a business organization to religious intolerance, 
race prejudice, the ‘class struggle’ and international conflict.’ This is very different, 
however, from ethnocentrism as Herskovits uses the term. He is referring to a feeling 
of superiority about one’s own way of life, his culture; that the way we do something is 
by nature a better, more correct, and probably more efficient way of doing it than the 
way they do it in Japan, in South Africa, or in Brazil. 

The distinction can be easily seen by a comparison of one’s feeling toward the people 
who live in a neighboring town or city in the United States, and the feeling toward the 
polygamous marriages practised in other parts of the world. The first is a feeling of 
affinity with one’s own friends, local community, state or country. It is always relative 
to the frame of reference. For example, our neighborhood is superior to the nearby 
neighborhood. But both neighborhoods, as part of our town, are superior to those of an- 
other town. But both towns, as part of our state, are superior to those of another state; 
and so on. However, we do not consider that the way in which we use knives and forks 
in our town is superior to the way knives and forks are used in the next neighborhood, 
the next town, or the next state. We do consider these implements much handier than 
chop sticks, or tearing meat from the bone with one’s hands. 

The first of these feelings or ways of thought has usually been termed in the literature 
as “ingroup consciousness,” and the second, more commonly known as ethnocentrism. 
The distinction between these two emotions is important because they arise out of dif- 


1 Murdock, G. P., Social Siructure, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 83-84. 2 Op, cit. P. 83. 
3 Herskovits, M. J. Man and His Works, N. Y., 1948. P. 68. * Op. cit. P. 84. 
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ferent circumstances, and in applied problems, they must be dealt with in different 
ways. 

Linton has pointed out that the formation of a society involves as one of its funda- 
mental processes, “the development of a group consciousness, a feeling of unity which, 
for lack of a better term, we will call esprit de corps.’’® This ingroup consciousness arises 
from the fact of kin, territorial, associative affinity in daily or periodic contact. It is a 
feeling of communal interest, a tie of friendship or economic necessity, a psychological 
attachment to people in certain statuses as opposed to those existing beyond that 
given realm of statuses. It is peculiarly a social phenomenon with parallels to be found 
in various subhuman societies. Carpenter’s description of the group activities of the 
gibbons well illustrates this.® 

Ethnocentrism, on the other hand, arises from the combined factors of the process 
of socialization and enculturation, and the resulting perpetual reintegration of a culture 
pattern between and within individuals. It is a peculiarly cultural thing, with no de- 
monstrable parallels in subhuman groups. Through the enculturation to which an individ- 
ual is subjected, he is perpetually being taught by word and act that certain things are 
correct and that other things are incorrect. It is correct for girls to wear certain clothes 
and act in certain ways, but incorrect for boys to do these things. It is correct for babies 
to be seen in the nude, but incorrect for adults to be thus seen. Milk is a good food, but 
worms are a bad food, or better yet, not a food at all. The very familiar process of en- 
culturation functions specifically to make us feel and understand that certain things 
are correct and other things not correct, certain things good, others bad, and so on. By 
learning our own culture and being conditioned to doing things in the way it prescribes 
we are taught simultaneously that to do things in another way is wrong, incorrect, or 
impolite. This is the fundamental origin of the feeling of ethnocentrism. By the very 
fact of having learned our own culture, we have learned that to do things in other ways 
is wrong, and to consider anyone who does things in different ways to be odd, queer, 
stupid, or childish because he does not know how to do it correctly. 

But not only do we learn what is correct, the things which we learn have gradually 
been integrated with one another to form the general configuration of our culture. In 
other words, each thing which we know is correct through learning, is also correct 
through logic; it fits so well with other things we do. Men shave their faces and women 
their legs, not only because they were taught to do so, but because it serves to make 
them more acceptable to other people. Further, not only are most of the culture traits 
integrated with one in the scheme of the total society, but each person has within him- 
self an organization of the particular habits with which he functions in the society. The 
personal integration of habits serves equally to provide a reason that a thing is correct. 
Of course it is correct to use a toothbrush; otherwise, how would we brush our teeth? 
And if we did not brush our teeth, we would be socially unacceptable. 

So the fact that we learn to do certain things in certain ways, and that these form 
integrated patterns both between and within individuals, produce what is usually 
thought of as ethnocentrism; that is, looking with disdain upon the differing habits of 


5 Linton, Ralph. The Study of Man, 1936. P. 92. 
6 Carpenter, C. R., article on gibbon society in C. S. Coon, A Reader in General Anthropology, 
N. Y., 1948. Pp. 3-39, especially pp. 28-29. The original article is not available to the writer. 
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foreign peoples. It is also of importance that ethnocentrism, as opposed to ingroup con- 
sciousness, is uniquely a human, and is therefore a cultural characteristic. There is no 
evidence that a gibbon regards the tiger as a crude and untaught boor. But he doubtless 
does not want the tiger as a part of his social group. 

While ingroup consciousness and ethnocentrism should be distinguished in theory, 
and frequently occur as distinct phenomena in fact, they also may be combined. A 
typical example where the two come into play simultaneously may be found in certain 
class attitudes. The person living but a few blocks west on Manhattan Island, not only 
belongs to a different neighborhood, and therefore to a different ingroup, but he also is 
untaught in the manners of the Fifth Avenue set. He is separated both by territorial 
and associative differences, and by different habit patterns. ~ 

Pedagogically, an attempt to communicate the idea of ethnocentrism as one of in- 
group consciousness will frequently run into heavy going. The Guatemalan is perfectly 
aware that he tends to look down on some of the manners and customs of the Indians 
of his country, but on the other hand, he feels an affinity with them by living in the same 
country and sharing certain traits, such as a love of tortillas and frijoles. Within the 
frame of his own social class, he will criticise the Indian; but when with a foreigner, 
especially as American tourist, he will defend him. Thus while he may be ethnocentric 
with respect to his thought and feeling about the Indian, he nonetheless feels a certain 
ingroup affinity with him. Hence, in trying to communicate the idea of ethnocentrism, 
it is very important to make clear that it is a different phenomenon, and that while fre- 
quently occurring simultaneously with ingroup consciousness, it is of distinct socio- 
psychological origin. Ethnocentrism must be combatted with cross-cultural understand- 
ing, human consideration, and at least tolerance. Ingroup consciousness must be framed 
in terms of a social necessity, but one which should not be allowed to interfere with 
intra-group cooperation and understanding. 

RIcHARD N. ADAMS 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFice, RESOLUTIONS ON INDIGENOUS LABOR 


The distinctive nature of the problems of aboriginal laborers received significant 
official recognition in 1949 when the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office appointed the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor to assist the I.L.O. 
in its efforts to solve these problems. For practical reasons, the work of the committee 
was limited to consideration of those indigenous peoples who are not in a colonial or 
trusteeship status. Among the eleven committeemen, all of whom had devoted them- 
selves to indigenous affairs in one capacity or another, were four persons readily 
identifiable with anthropology: the late Dr. Antonio Gouboud Carrera of Guatemala, 
Dr. Ernest Beaglehole of New Zealand, Mr. Darcy Ribeiro of Brazil, and the writer, 
representing the United States. 

Early this year the committee met for twelve days in La Paz to consider a series 
of problem areas proposed by the I.L.O. A detailed general report covering material 
pertinent to the agenda had previously been prepared by the Office in Geneva with 
the cooperation of the committee members themselves. The orientation of the session 
was primarily to the problems of Latin America, although all action was to be applied 
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wherever appropriate. Among the members of international organizations participating 
in the conference were Dr. Luis Alvarado, Assistant Director-General of the I.L.0.; his 
assistant, Dr. David Efron; as well as representatives of the Governing Body of the 
L.L.0., the United Nations and UNESCO. The recommendations and resolutions of 
the committee having now been made, approved by the Governing Body and pre- 
sented to the delegates of the International Labor Conference in their session at 
Geneva this summer, it appears useful both to note the extent to which social science 
can contribute to such an undertaking and to appraise anthropologists of development 
which may require their further assistance. This can best be achieved by summarizing 
that part of the action of the committee which most clearly involved some insight 
into aboriginal societies and their relations with the modern world. 

In the field of vocational training, the committee asserted that indigenous people 
possess the capacity to learn all types of skills and can profit from training, provided 
they are properly motivated and the teaching is adapted to their cultural background 
and existing cultural skills. Based on this credo, the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
was requested to take appropriate action to “carry out intensive ethnological research 
in indigenous populations whose technical equipment and professional aptitudes are 
to be improved.” This was considered essential in order to secure knowledge of the 
cultural factors that might facilitate or compromise the success of programs of im- 
provement. It was asserted that all governments concerned should take full responsi- 
bility for ensuring the establishment of vocational guidance services and training cen- 
ters. Cognizant of the “return to the blanket” phenomenon, the committee requested 
appropriate economic and social action to enable the trained indigenous people to em- 
ploy their new skills and knowledge. Further recommendations were made for over- 
seeing the efficiency of operation of such programs as well as the collection, collation 
and distribution of governmental experience with them. 

Handicrafts were considered as a separate item on the agenda. The need to improve 
the status of indigenous handicraft workers was recognized “not only because of 
purely economic reasons but also because handicrafts provide psychological stability 
and security for such workers.’* The committee requested that the I.L.O., in con- 
junction with the U.N. and appropriate agencies, conduct a field survey of the needs 
and possibilities of existing handicraft programs. Based on current knowledge, several 
lines of action were suggested, particularly the establishment of administrative units 
to improve techniques and to facilitate and protect the marketing of native products. 

A field study approach was also recommended in connection with health and wel- 
fare problems. The I.L.O. was asked to request the governments of countries with 
indigenous populations to conduct systematic investigations of health, housing and 
other living conditions of these populations. It was agreed that investigators should 
have some degree of uniform training, which should include an adequate study of cul- 
tural anthropology. The granting of fellowships and scholarships was urged for the 
observation and study of actual conditions in relation to welfare operations of various 
types. Welfare activities were related to the recommendations on vocational training 
through the affirmation that the participation of indigenous peoples should be in- 
creased in the actual administration of programs of medico-social care. Study of the 


1 International Labor Office, 1951, p. 20. 
2 Tbid., p. 25. 
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best methods of achieving the requisite technical training for such personnel was con- 
sidered essential. The possibility of cooperating with, rather than challenging the local 
order was recognized in the affirmation that, “It is desirable to explore methods for 
using as participants in such medico-social programmes, persons who may not achieve 
such minimum technical competence, but who, through their position of influence and 
prestige in the indigenous community, may become important channels for spreading 
simple measures of health and hygiene. ...”* The demographic implications of all 
health programs were specifically recognized in the recommendation that “all nations 
who initiate plans for improvement of health should simultaneously undertake plans 
of economic development which would support the increment in population resulting 
from the improvement in public health.’ 

The committee went on record as favoring the extension of social security programs 
to rural areas and agricultural workers, inasmuch as indigenous workers are primarily 
farmers. However, it was emphasized that for those indigenous groups who owned 
their own means of production, it was preferable to improve the collective security 
of the group, by providing means and equipment, rather than to make them dependent 
on systems of State social security. As such conditions as peonage had been omitted 
from the agenda, the I.L.O. was urged to consider, at the next meeting, the general 
problems involved in various systems of relationship of people to the land. 

With regard to the question of recruitment of indigenous workers, both within 
nations and across boundaries, the resolution took the form of requests for specific 
control of such current abuses as disruptive temporary shifts in population, bad work- 
ing and living conditions, inadequate remuneration, and exploitation of children. 
Recommended methods of control included establishment of free public employment 
services, systematic selection of workers, explanation of contracts in the workers’ 
mother tongue, supervision of company stores, and enforcement of minimum standards 
of work, living and travel. Field studies of conditions of recruitment were considered 
necessary. 

An interesting discussion developed around the experience with the agreement 
between Mexico and the United States concerning recruitment of labor during World 
War II. While the Mexican migrants would not be considered indigenous workers in 
Mexico, their position in the United States is comparable to that of aboriginal peoples 
in many other areas. The international agreement with regard to recruitment of Mexi- 
can labor for work in the U.S. included most of the items recommended by the I.L.O. 
experts. It was recognized that all of the conditions had not been lived up to by North 
American employers, particularly with regard to exploitive discrimination against 
Mexican laborers. The resultant refusal of Mexico to include Texas in the succeeding 
agreement resulted in such deterioration of working conditions in Texas that the com- 
mittee agreed it was preferable to operate through agreements, trying continuously 
to enforce their provisions. 

The resolution on safety and health in mines was largely concerned with technical 
problems. In it, however, the I.L.O. was asked to undertake a documentary and field 
study of law and practice with regard to health, work and living conditions of in- 


[bid., p. 24. 
Ibid., p. 12. 
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digenous mine workers as well as care of the occupationally disabled. A further request 
was that a pilot experiment in labor-management cooperation in promotion of safety 
and health be initiated as an education device for both managers and unions. 

A special agenda item dealt with forest populations in Latin America, particularly 
from the interior area including parts of Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela. 
Here often mutually divergent attempts have been made, by the countries concerned, 
to retain nomadic groups within national boundaries, with a view to their integration 
in the nation. As these boundaries do not correspond with the natural ranges of the 
aborigines involved, the problem, while both difficult and delicate, is one which requires 
international coordination. To this end it was recommended that, following a study 
of the existing legislation and programs designed to integrate these populations, a 
special conference of government representatives and experts be convened by the 
I.L.O. to take action on the related problems. 

To implement its various requests for field work, the committee recommended the 
organization of a joint field party composed of experts from the various relevant dis- 
ciplines. The primary objective of the field party is “to ascertain what are the common 
social, economic, educational and cultural denominators in the problems of those coun- 
tries or regions with large indigenous populations, because only on the basis of such 
knowledge can effective collaboration be undertaken among the Governments con- 
cerned.’’> The field party was also charged with determining means for such collabora- 
tion and the role therein of the I.L.O. and international assistance programs. 

A number of other separate resolutions were proposed which, like the foregoing, 
were limited to no particular item of the agenda. One of these of particular interest to 
anthropologists was the recommendation that the I.L.O. in conjunction with the 
United Nations 


. make known to indigenous peoples their constitutional rights and duties and the national 
laws relating to labor and social welfare by means of written translations and through the use of 
mass media of communication in the native languages such as broadcasting, films, posters, etc., 
appropriate to the social and cultural characteristics and conditions of the indigenous peoples 
concerned. In those Member States where as yet the indigenous languages have not been reduced 
to a satisfactory alphabet, it is recommended that the I.L.O., by agreement with its Member 
States and in conjunction with the United Nations and its appropriate specialised agencies, de- 
velop at the earliest possible moment appropriate satisfactory alphabets to be used for the purpose 
of the above.® 


The development of audio-visual media, particularly sound cartoons, was urged upon 
the I.L.0. as a technique of instruction for training in vocational, safety and social 
welfare among indigenous populations. 

Of equal professional significance was the recommendation 


... that the International Labour Organisation, in agreement with the Member States concerned 
and in close co-ordination with the United Nations and its appropriate specialised agencies, should 
promote studies of the culture of their indigenous peoples and the processes of cultural change so 
as to be in a better position to appreciate the possibilities of transformation with regard to labour, 
economic and social problems.’ 


Ibid., p. 32. 
[bid., p. 32. 
 Ibid., p. 33. 
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A few concluding observations may be of interest. The sessions experienced two 
emotional climaxes. One was occasioned by the arrival of some twenty Aymara and 
Quechua Indians, including three women with their infants and children. This group 
had learned of the meetings and had walked for a week through the Andes to make 
their needs known. This their leaders did with great dignity and feeling, to the con- 
sternation of the omnipresent public relations representative of one of the large 
tin mines, who had privately warned the committee members to expect a communist 
demonstration. 

A second high point was reached during the spontaneous series of remarks which 
concluded the sessions. The previous appearance of the Indians, with their very real 
and earthy problems, probably accentuated the committee’s realization that it was 
purely an advisory body. In any event, the concluding remarks were replete with ex- 
pressions of urgent desire that the I.L.O. use all the means at its disposal to implement 
the proposals which grew out of the conference. 

So far as past national action on behalf of indigenous workers was concerned, 
there was little danger of the writer antagonizing other representatives with expres- 
sions of Yankee superiority. Considering the relatively small national budgets of the 
Latin American republics and the infinitesimal size of the aboriginal part of the 
population in the U.S., our well known deficiencies in this regard become all the more 
striking. Only with respect to the resolutions on handicrafts does the U.S. meet the 
recommended minimum requirements. The advanced amount of research in this 
country has had little legislative parallel. 

The meeting of minds and even the conflicts which occurred during the sessions 
were in themselves interesting. The conferences were conducted in English and Spanish 
and, for convenience and in spite of some opposition, the committee was spatially so 
so divided. Usually, however, when differences arose, the English speaking anthropol- 
ogists were ideologically ranged beside the Latin Americans and not with the other 
English speaking representatives. Unlike some of the experience in UNESCO, all the 
anthropologists “spoke the same language” albeit in three tongues. This fact helped 
to bridge two situations, whose import lay largely in their implications. It was dis- 
covered that there was no generally adequate Spanish translation for the expression 
“culture change,” although the Latin American anthropologists have a term which is 
satisfactory for the professional group but which, like “‘race” and “institution” in 
English, may be ambiguous to the uninitiated. The other instance was the discovery 
that the long association of law and social science in Latin America resulted in an 
inability to express the “relationship of man to the land” in other than legal terms. 
The fact that the committee always managed to act with unanimity and that the 
difference in cultural background of the members produced so few difficulties unques- 
tionably indicates a most hopeful prognosis for future cooperation. 

Horace MINER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Tue Monave “Guost Doctor” 


The Mohave, along with the other River Yumans, had a number of beliefs centering 
around the idea of ghosts.! The “ghost doctor” or n”avdi sumac, was a shaman who 
possessed the ability, as a result of experiencing a power dream, to deal with ghosts in 
a variety of situations. 

Following cremation, the soul remained near the site of the pyre four days. At the 
end of this time the soul changed into a ghost which was then able to see the road to 
the afterworld. This started at Topock and ran south into the desert in the neighbor- 
hood of the Bill Williams River.? In the afterworld the ghosts met their dead relatives 
and friends and lived a pleasant existence, plentiful food being provided by four 
*‘vines,” one each of corn, beans, melons, and pumpkins. After a time in the afterworld 
the first of several metamorphoses occurred, which finally resulted in charcoal in the 
desert, the final stage. 

In addition to this conception, the Mohave believed that some people turned into 
owls after death. As one informant phrased it, “the owls are persons—the dead ones.” 
If cremation did not completely destroy the heart, the small piece remaining turned 
into an owl. A drop of blood from the heart would also develop into an owl. This sup- 
posedly accounts for the fact that newly hatched owls are quite red. A shaman who 
killed a person by witchcraft watched the site of his victim’s cremation for four days 
to see if a baby owl would appear. The baby owl would hide in the brush until the 
older owls came to get him. When the owl grew up his cry would tell the name of the 
man who bewitched him. The shaman tried to prevent this by capturing the baby 
owl and throwing it in the river. Owls were dangerous omens; an owl crying near the 
house at twilight meant a death in the family. 

The n¥avdi sumac, or ghost doctor, was famliar with the spirit world in all its rami- 
fications. He obtained his power in a dream as a child, but did not start to practice 
until early adulthood. In his hair he wore owl feathers, which had been dipped in red 
paint. The ghost doctor was able to cure people who became ill as a result of violating 
the funeral taboos or dreaming of dead relatives or friends. People afflicted with the 
ghost sickness were afraid of darkness, experienced nightmares, were unable to sleep 
at night, and cried for long periods of time. The shaman could also produce these 
symptoms by witchcraft, causing the victim to see whirlwinds, in which ghosts trav- 
elled, and to have bad dreams, which produced the sickness. 

The ghost doctor also could take people to the spirit world, although he did not 
encourage this because it was dangerous. He warned the person who wished to see a 
dead relative: “Be careful. If our hands slip apart, I’ll have to look for you all night. 
If I don’t find you before morning we will both be stuck here.” The shaman and the 
person who was to accompany him dressed in their best clothes and painted them- 
selves. About twilight they built a small brush shelter and then lay down to sleep with 
their hands clasped. In less than an hour they were transported to the afterworld. The 
ghost doctor knew exactly where the person’s family was, so they went directly there. 


1 Kelly, 1949; Devereux, 1935, pp. 113-114. 
2 Devereux, 1935, p. 114, states that the land of the dead is under the Colorado River. 


Drucker, 1941, p. 148, agrees with my information in saying that the land of the dead was to the 
south. 
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They visited with friends, relatives, and sweethearts who were glad to see them. Their 
hosts showed them around the afterworld, although it was too big to see all of it in the 
short time available to them. The relatives and friends tried to pull the ghost doctor’s 
companion away so that he would have to stay with them. By dawn the visit was 
ended. The shaman awakened first and aroused his companion. Both of them had to 
fast and bathe for four days following this experience. 

The ghost doctor also utilized his power over owls to prevent certain instances of 
crop damage by rats. Occasionally a shaman who had some power over mice and rats 
of various kinds sent them to eat the seed of a man whom he disliked. If this happened 
several times, while nearby plots were not bothered, the farmer knew that he was being 
harmed by this shaman. The farmer then went to the ghost doctor for assistance. The 
shaman found an owl and took two feathers from each wing, attaching them separately 
to four poles which were erected at the northwest, northeast, southwest, and southeast 
sides of the field. Two additional poles were placed in the center of the field, with a 
third pole as a crossbar between them. Then the farmer planted his field again. At 
night a number of owls came to the field and sat on the crossbar, remaining for four 
days during which time they killed all the rats. According to one informant, the last 
person who had this power has been dead for about fifteen years. 

All students of the Yuman tribes of the Colorado River have stressed the absence 
of attempts to increase the crop yield or to prevent crop failure by supernatural means. 
Castetter and Bell, for example, summarize their findings in the following quotation: 
“In fact, Kelly reports that attempts to control the supernatural with reference to 
agriculture, even by the simplest of magical devices, were almost certainly absent 
among the Cocopa and we found no evidence of such, apart from the Yuma con- 
tinence, fasting, etc., mentioned, among the River Yumans.’® Field work with the 
Mohave reinforces the conclusions arrived at by these men. The magical practice 
described above, in which the ghost doctor used his power over owls to rid a farmer’s 
field of rats, gives indirect confirmation of the generalization offered by Castetter 
and Bell. The ghost doctor drove away rats that had been visited upon a particular 
farmer by witchcraft. He did not use his power in the interest of the whole tribe against 
the “natural” depredations of rats. Interfering with the processes of nature, even though 
these might bring disaster, was not part of the Mohave way of life. 

In concluding this note on the Mohave ghost doctor, the close connection of this 
status to that of “scalper’’ or “enemy dreamer,” axwe sumac, is worthy of mention. 
This official was a shaman who accompanied war parties and took the scalps of slain 
enemies. He “tamed” them on the way home, and then turned them over to the 
k”axot, or “custodian of the scalps” along with the prisoners, who were usually women 
and girls. His role was based upon his ability to cure the “enemy sickness”’ which re- 
sulted from close contact with foreigners and which pervaded the scalps until they 
were “tamed.” The axwe sumac was also said to have been the director of the mourning 
ceremonies held in honor of dead warriors. He spoke in the spirit language on these 
occasions and cured people who fainted during the ceremony, or violated the taboos 
in connection with it. Informants also said that the “enemy dreamer” cured people 
who became insane as a result of dreaming of their dead relatives. As indicated above, 


> Castetter and Bell, 1951, p. 227. 
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this was also described as the function of the ghost doctor, as was the curing of people 
who violated the taboos at mourning ceremonies and funerals. The symptoms of both 
“ghost sickness” and “‘enemy sickness” were largely the same, described by informants 
as “‘insane”’ behavior. 

These discrepancies indicate the possibility that the n”avdi sumac and the axwe 
sumac may actually have been the same official, although informants persisted in dis- 
cussing them separately. Logically, the scalps, which were pervaded with “enemy 
sickness” were also part of a dead person, and thus might have caused the “ghost 
sickness.”’ This would not apply to the disease resulting from contact with live for- 
eigners, such as the female prisoners, unless both “ghost sickness” and “enemy sick- 
ness” were different aspects of the same disease, which resulted from contact of a 
personal kind with all but “Real Mohaves.’’ It is possible that one official dealt with 
sickness arising from all personal contact with non-Mohaves, both ghosts and for- 
eigners, but that the people used separate terms to distinguish his role in connection 
with warfare and the enemy, from his dealings with the ghosts of dead tribesmen. On 
the other hand, there may have been two separate types of status, usually, but not 
necessarily, filled by the same shaman, since the same person sometimes dreamed the 
power to perform several shamanistic specialties. A third possibility is that the dis- 
crepancies found in the informants’ statements simply reflect confusion arising as the 
patterns of the culture started to break down under the impact of white domination. 
Further research, or data in the possession of one of the other students of the Mohave, 
may clarify this point. 

GeorGE H. FATHAUER 
MIAmi UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHTO 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


50th Annual Meeting 


The 1951 Annual meetings of the AAA will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
from November 15th to 17th. The Program Chairman is Alexander Spoehr, Chicago Natural 
History Museum, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Notice of Meetings 


Meetings of Section H (Anthropology) will be held December 27-30, 1951, in Philadelphia. 
Other related sections of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, such as biol- 
ogy and psychology, are meeting in the same city, December 26-31. 

Joint symposia on subjects of common interest will be held by Section H with the Bio- 
metrics Society, the American Sociological Society, the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, the Society for American Archaeology, the Society for Research in Child 
Development, etc. General papers will be accepted, by title accompanied by abstracts, up to 
September 28. Symposia will cover topics of general interest such as Cultural Relativism in which 
Richard Brandt will act as chairman, and Ralph Linton, Clyde Kluckhohn and Philip Blair Rice 
as participants, and area coverage of symposia will concentrate upon Africa and Asia. 

Headquarters hotel for AAAS and for Section H will be the Bellevue-Stratford. Reservations 
for that and other down-town hotels should be made well in advance through the Housing Bureau 
for AAAS, Architects Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rates run from -$4.50 single, $7.00 double, 
up. Advance registration, which assures receipt of the total printed program well before the date 
of the meetings, is $2.25 for AAAS members and $3.25 for non-members, and may be made 
through the Administrative Offices, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. The 
meetings are open to the public but audience and program participants are urged to register either 
in advance or at the meetings ($2.00, and $3.00 for non-members of AAAS). 

Inquiries regarding Section H meetings may be made to the Secretary: Marian W. Smith, 501 
West 113 St., New York 25, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Fourth Session, Vienna, 1952 


At the third session of the Congress, held in Brussels in August, 1948, it was decided that the 
next Congress should be held in Vienna. Accordingly, the 4th Congress will assemble there from 
September Ist to 8th, 1952. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Wilhelm Koppers, Institut fiir 
Vélkerkunde, Neue Hofburg, Corps de Logis, Vienna I, Austria. 

The membership fee is Austrian schillings 200.—or $8. It covers various scientific tours and 
social functions. All members will receive a copy of the Proceedings. A member may register up 
to 2 members of his family as associates. The fee for Associate membership will be Austrian 
schillings 100.—or $4. They may attend the meetings, excursions and receptions, but may not 
speak or vote, and they will not receive the Proceedings. 

Members who intend to submit papers may send in the titles to the Secretary. Except in 
special cases, the time allotted to every paper will be twenty minutes, plus another ten minutes 
for discussion. Members should inform us whether they will require a projector and indicate the 
size of their slides or films. 
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Apart from anthropological and ethnological subjects in the strict sense, papers may deal 
with questions of applied ethnology, demography, sociology, psychology (as referring to ethnologi- 
cal problems), science of religion, linguistics, folklore, prehistory, paleo-ethnology, or origin and 
distribution of cultivated plants and domesticated animals. 

The Austrian Committee cordially invites anthropologists, ethnologists, sociologists, folk- 
lorists, linguists, prehistorians and archaeologists of all nations to attend the 4th International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences in Vienna. It will do its utmost to make 
this Congress, from both the scientific and social point of view, worthy of the previous sessions, in 
London (1934), Copenhagen (1938) and Brussels (1948). 
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